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THE DOPPELBRUCKE—DOUBLE BRIDGE 


The Old Red City of Rothenburg 


BY ROBERT 


burg ob der Tauber; a fascinating 
city, out of the fascinating past. 


rm is a marvellous city, this of Rothen- 


Everywhere is the unbroken aspect of 
the centuries that have gone. Ancient 
walls, deep-moated, loophole-pierced, still 
engird the city. Every house is of an- 
cient form: almost every house is in 
actuality ancient, and the few that fill 
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gaps caused by fire or decay have been 
strictly built on ancient lines, for thus 
the city has consistently commanded— 
this city so sonorously named, this Roth- 
enburg ob der Tauber. 

It is a city of crockets and pinnacles, 
of myriad towers in myriad design, of 
great stone fountains, of houses illim- 
itably dormered, of lofty gables, secret 
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nassaves. delectable doorways, windows of 


glass: of street lines indented by 


leaded 


fronts progressive ly projecting, 


hous 


storv above storv. “ Es sieht aus als wenn 


man ein Bild ansieht!”—thus said to 
me an enthusiastic admirer from Ber- 
in: “It is as if a man were looking 
it a pict ire!’ 

For a thousand years Rothenburg has 
heen a city For more than five hundred 
vears it was a Free City of the Empire. 
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THe RATHHAUS ENTRANCE 


It is not like those ancient towns which, 
through of strife, 
their entity through being huddled near 
the base of some great castle; it is not 
like those towns that were protected by 
powerful princes; for it has maintained 


centuries preserved 
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unaided sturdiness. If 
to 
came to receive protection, not to give it, 


itself by its 


vreat 


own 


barons came Rothenburg, they 
entertained with 
the lavish open-handedness that made the 


to them 


or else they came to be 


city a place which emperors 
selves found pleasure in resorting. 
By Rothen 


bure was held in affectionate regard, not 


erusaders and _ pilgrims, 
only for its generous hospitality, but be 
the 


striking 


cause, from river, it bore a 


seen 
resemblance to 

But there was 
order in those times of tur 
bulence; 
} 


HOUSE 


Jerusalem. 


and in an old, old 
Palestine’s 
pilgrims, and still known as 
House, 


stone, 


us d by 


Pilgrims’ there is 


an ancient bearing 
upon it an ancient carving 
hand hatchet, 


with the ominous inscrip 


ot a and a 
tion, “ He who quarrels in 
this shall 
hand cut off.” 
Yet 


days 


ho ise have his 


those early 


town 


since 
the 
comparatively 


has been 
forgotten. 
Even vet it has not become 
a haunt of the tourist and 
the traveller, although each 
vear a few Americans 
thitherward, bringing 


back tales of this city that 


re- 
sort 
out-Niirnbergs Niirnberg. 
It is easily reached, being 
on a little branch line from 
the railway between Frank 
fort Munich. The 
well of 
the walls, and the most ef- 
fective way is to reach the 
nightfall 
next morning step out into 
its streets from dreamland. 

It is a place where the 
sightseer cannot go wrong, 
for everywhere is 


and 


station is outside 


city after and 


faseina- 
There are both state- 
There 


with 


tion. 
liness and beauty. 
are towering houses 
There are charming 
gardens, tucked in between ancient walls. 
There are ancient stairways, of stone or 


of age- bleached oak, upward 


crisscrossed fronts. 


circling 


around a central pillar from basement to 
There are casement windows, look- 


roe of. 
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dignity. In construe 
the centuries, a com- 


and the 


the municipal meeting 











THE OLD RED 








into courtyards of alluring charm. 


[he city is steeped in color, for the long- 
sing roofs are all of old red tile. It was 
ng since that wooden roofs were for- 
idden. To be precise, it was just seven 
undred and five years ago. 

The town centres around its town hall, 
ts Rathhaus. This is 
superb building, hug 
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all a fiercely dramatic story; 
who were still faithful tunnelled to the 
cell, and madly eut through its pro- 
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light, but edged their animosity by de- 
liberately giving him no food. It is in 


for friends 


digious wall, and reached the prisoner 
but only to find him dead. 





size and of immens« 


on it is a composite ot 
mingling of the Gothic 
Renaissance ; 
vet “Made in Ger- 
many” is distinctively 

every line. Here are 





rooms and offices; and 
here is many a record 
the past. Here are 
paintings of long-sinee- 
forgotten battles, and 
great iron coffers, made 
to hold the city’s secrets 
and its gold; here are 
archives, running back 
for over seven hundred | 
vears; here are parch- | 
ments jingling with 
great ancient seals, some | 
of them imperial; here 
is the “ Richtsstuhl,” the 
stone seat of justice; 
here are grim records of 
the dungeons, done in 
old-time black - letter, 
telling with dry brevity 
of trials and punish- 


ments, of confessions =m ae 


made under torture by 





traitors and criminals 

and even by old-time 

robber knights brought by the burghers 
to a sharp account. 

There are deep dungeons under the 
Rathhaus, reached by stairways dripping 
with moisture, into which net a ray of 
light can enter; and in one of these 
dungeons, some five centuries ago, the 
men of Rothenburg placed the burgo- 
master who, more than any other in the 
long burgomasterial line, gave to the city 
power and wealth and prosperity. But 
they charged him with conspiring with 
the Emperor, and not only gave him no 
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ARE FREE DWELLING-PLACES FOR THE CiTy S POOR 


Nowadays they treat unpopular burgo- 
masters with more consideration. Each 
hurgomaster is chosen for three years, 
and at the end of that time he is either 
elected for life or gives place to a suc- 
cessor. But an election for life does not 
give unchecked power, for it is a simple 
matter with these townsfolk, if they tire 
of a life-chosen mayor, to make him “ so 
crazy with vexation,” as it was expressed 
io me, that he is glad to resign and accept 
the pension that they palliatively offer. 
Only recently they thus got rid of one. 
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ANCIENT WALLS 


I climbed the tall tower of the Rath- 
haus, entering that part of the building 
through a Renaissance door of remarkable 


distinction and beau- 
ty. I climbed on, 
tempted always far- 
ther by foot-furrowed 
stairs, 
floors, 

leries, 


quavering 
crooked gal- 
labyrinthine 
And in 
the 
found a 
white- 


He 


fascination. 
a little room at 
top I 
white-haired, 
bearded 
lived up there, he 
and a fellow watch- 
man, keeping cease- 
less lookout for fires 
in twelve-hour alter- 
nate vigils. Eight 
times an hour by 
night, and four times 
an hour by day, the 
town is scanned; and 


very 


man. 
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drum 


and 


the old man showed me 
with pride an elaborate 
mechanism which keeps 
check on his faithful- 
ness ! 

From the 
this room, is a 
never - forgettable 
of the congregated roofs, 
the peaks and 
the pinnacle - perched 
figures of stone, the 
river, and the  far- 
reaching plains. 

Three 


at noon, 


summit, 
above 


view 


gables, 


times a week, 
young 
this 
top, and, in rain or sun- 
shine, in heat or in cold, 
trumpet ancient 
man chorals_ to 
north, to the 
the east, to 
in turn. 
They love 
Rothenburg, 
an 


men 


clamber to tower- 


Ger 
the 
south, to 
the west, 
music in 
and it is 
incident of 
functions, public or pri 
vate. In front of the 
Rathhaus, when wedding 


most 


formalities are going on 
inside, hired musicians 
trumpet, whereat the 


come running from all directions. 


For a wedding is not carried on with the 
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ietness which would 
pl ase the shy and retiring. 
Marriage is a sacrament 
neither lightly nor secretly 
to be entered into! 

On the night before the 
vedding it is considered 

rigueur to hurl old pots 
and pans against the house 
of the bride, with boister- 
is good wishes; and with- 
ut these delicate atten- 
tions a bride would really 
feel slighted. Her two best 
friends wait upon her dur- 
ing the din, and give her a 
vreath and a veil and some 
verses composed in her 
honor; and that the verses 
re curiously like those 
offered to brides in the 
past, except for necessary 
change of name, is not at 
all a drawback. Weddings 
are usually on Tuesdays; 
and they take from seven 
in the morning till four or 
five in the afternoon, in- 
eluding the time at the 
town hall. At the home 
there will likely be a little 
play given, in which are 
set forth the supposed 
foibles of the bride and 
groom; and some friend, 
masquerading as a gipsy, 
will come in and give 
vhatever kind of prophecy best ae 
cords with his wit. Race suicide is 
seldom prophesied; it is, in fact, un- 
popular in Rothenburg, as is seen from 


he number of boys and girls going with 
shining morning face to school. If there 
has been a jilted girl, delicate and kind- 
hearted friends spread a path of chopped 
straw from her door to the house where 
the wedding festivities are in progress. 
One day I saw a Rothenburg funeral. 
There had been services at the church, 
and I saw a long procession winding to- 
ward that one of the city gates that looks 
out toward the Gottesacker beyond the 
city walls. All were on foot, save a few 
of the immediate family. Six women, 
bearing huge wreaths of flowers and 


greenery, led the long line, and three 
women, with wreaths of greenery alone, 
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THERE |S EVERYWHERE A CHARMING COMPLEXITY OF GABLES AND TOWERS 


brought up its rear. Following the lead- 
ing six came round-eyed choir-boys, and 
behind them the members of a corps, 
with varnished boots that came far above 
the knees, and white trousers, and fancy 
jackets with enormous white cuffs fast- 
ened on the outside of the sleeves, and 
gilt swords, and the most tiny of di- 
minutive caps. Some seore or so of eld- 
erly men, velvet-capped, white-rabbeted, 
followed—for it was the son of a dignitary 
of the town who had died—and then 
a long line of men in the unwonted glory 
of silk hats. Besides the wreath-bearers, 
there were no women marching, but in 
the graveyard groups of them hovered 
vaguely among the trees. 

It was a winter day, and every twig 
of every tree was white with frozen mist. 
The shrill young voices of the choir-boys 








Every HOUSE IS 


on the frosty air, and the 
pastor spoke feelingly of the aged father’s 
grief: * My my God I 
had died for thee !’—and the people slow- 
ly dispersed, and the relatives and friends 


rose frosti ly 


son, son, would 


went back to the house of bereavement to 
partake of the funeral baked meats. 

The COZY, cheerful, homelike aspect of 
the city would point out to even the most 
that in the there 
steel-clad knights and 
humble peasantry, but a prosperous cit- 


casual observer past 


were not only a 
izen class with delightful home life and 
sheltered There multitude 
of for streets and build- 
ings; such names as the Sexton’s Tower, 
the Cheese Chamber, the Vinegar Jug, 
the Dog Tower, the Pie’s Tower, Little 
Dumpling Street, the House of the Cook 
of the Servants’ Food, 
all Barrie 
the Little Minister 

In the litth 


; . 
wood, 


firesides. is 


homely names 


innocent of 
the Street of 


and 
knowle« ut of 
shops one finds artisans 


in in leather, in iron; 


end it 
knives 


There 


copper, 


is a jov to come across a maker of 


° ' 
Hieronymus! 
the 


actually named 


are numerous shops bearing 


OF 


ANCIENT DESIGN 


words “ Kolonial Waaren,” which are apt 


to American enticing 
gestions of blue china and old-time wares, 
but to the 
spices and coffee of the colonies. 

A of the 
pays up to 
in addition to having 
of the 


It 


to give an 


sug 


which, of course, refer only 


citizen town is a man who 


taxes a certain moderats 


amount won by a 
* right 


exercise 


residence some 
is well to 
the right of citizenship, for 
if poverty comes to a citizen, the town is 


vears 
home.” care in 


hestowing 


bound to care for him, and his right to 
vote remains. 

It is amusing to find that ward caucus 
and vote management are so well under- 

here that the of 
the office of burgomaster, or for 
membership in the Gemeindekollegium, 
can usually be known in advance, as can 
After all. 
oted for centuries, and 


stood 


for 


names nominees 


also the result of an election. 
these peopl have 
should they be 


Inseriptions 


why unsophisticated ! 

and door 
“ Deutsches Haus 
Schirm dich Gott 


are the bravely reverent 


over 


vates 
ways are common. 
Deutsches Land 


starker Hand.” 
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words put up long since by a_ bravely 
reverent citizen. Above one of the city 
gates is the cordial “ Pax intrantibus, 
Salus exeuntibus.” Upon one of the 
buildings is a very old inscription, in the 
shortest and briefest words, that “ He 
vho has no grief may wipe out this 
rhyme.” And the people tell with awe 
that a recent married couple said to each 
other, “ Let us so live as to wipe that 
muut!”"—and that in two weeks the hus 
band was dead. 

Pleasant little customs are still per- 
petuated. The Thursday before Easter 
is known as Green Thursday, and garlic 
is the time-honored dish for that day; 
ut if any green vegetable is on the table 


there will be money for the household 
for all the year. The fourth Thursday 
before Christmas, children go from door 
to door with baskets, 
and are given apples 
and nuts and raisins. .— 
The city has less than 
9,000 inhabitants, and 
each man knows his 
neighbor. 

There are still re- 
tained certain pleasant 
little superstitions. If 
a girl, drinking coffee, 
is so unfortunate as to 
put in the cream be- 
fore the sugar, she is 
sure not to be married 
within seven years; 
and it is amusing to 
see with what eager- 
ness the sugar is al- 
ways dropped in. 

There were at one 
time patricians in the 
city. All cities get 
them, although they do 
not always go by that 
name. But Rothen- 
burg not only got 
them, but got rid of 
them. 

The patrician class 
arose naturally, for the 
early patriciens were 
leaders who deserved 
to be leaders; men of 
sagacity and character 
and wealth and public 
spirit, and they put up 
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OF ROTHENBURG. 
great houses, which are still standing 
houses with coats of arms and elaborate 
carvings, and groined ceilings and oriel 
windows; houses opulent in size, with in- 
finity of felicitous detail. 

But their descendants, taking over the 
houses and the wealth, were without the 
sagacity and the public spirit, and Roth- 
enburg decided to be rid of them. The 
city was of the Reformation, and there- 
fore looked askance at a huge convent 
within its precincts, with moat and walls 
and gates of its own. And it came to 
pass that charges were made that pa- 
tricians were in the flagitious habit of 
visiting after visiting hours. Whereupon 
the patricians and their order were done 
away with and the nunnery suppressed 


and confiseated. They rot rid, too, of 
the Jews—for it is curious how intolerant 
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a tolerant people can be. The Jews, they 
said, realizing how much Rothenburg 
resembles the sacred city of Palestine, 
intended to poison the inhabitants and 
take possession of their city as the New 
Jerusalem! And on the strength of this 
supposed intent the Jews were killed or 
banished and their property seized. 

Following the seizing of the convent, 
they also took over a monastery and the 
Catholic churches. But they were not 
<o intolerant as to destroy this property. 
There is a distinctly canny strain in 
the Rothenburg character. They not only 
found the confiscated churches admirable 
for the new worship, but also retained 
many an old religious figure and paint- 
ing, and kept in place the altars with 
their saints and angels. 
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I saw not a beggar in Rothenburg; 
yet the city is a tramps’ paradise. For 
tramps and wayfarers are lodged for a 
uight in a building just outside the walls, 
and are given warm rooms and good food. 
Each Christmas-tide they are given a tree 
and special Christmas cheer. 

The poor belonging to the town itself 
are cared for in such an ideal way as 
to make poverty no punishment: as in- 
deed it ought not to be when a man has 
lived the sturdy life of Rothenburg. For 
the favorite way of disposing of the poor 
is to distribute them in wonderfully 
picturesque little homes in towers and 
lookouts along the city walls; homes 
perched and hanging like swallows’ nests 
along the ramparts. 

The ancient costumes have almost van 
ished; and yet there ar 
still women who wear the 


green 


rr purple sleeves, 
the bands crossed over 
the breast, the bright 
hued kerchief close-tied 
on the head; and there 
are old men doddering 
about in blue blouses and 
tasselled caps. 

Down whichever street 
one turns there is a revel 
of picturesque architec- 
ture. The houses are in 
general from four to six 
stories in height, built 
against one another, and 
usually with half-timber- 
ed fronts in intricate and 
beautiful designs. There 
is everywhere a charming 
complexity of gables and 
corbels and towers. There 
are glorious projecting 
windows. There are 
dusky niches and echoing 
corners. There are rude 
blue -slatted or green- 
slatted wagons, drawn by 
a single horse, hitched 
far over at one. side. 
There is the mail-cart 
lriver who, approaching 
the post-office, plays loud- 
ly on a horn for the full 
length of the street. “ His 
wn composition!” say 
the townsfolk, with pride. 
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The city is delightfully 
seen from the covered 
way along the inside of 
the city walls, just under 
the top; the place where 
sentinels and soldiers of 
the past watched and 
peered and aimed their 
veapons at the enemy. 
For not only is the city 
charmingly seen from 
this height of vantage, 
but through the  loop- 
holed apertures one may 
have piquant glimpses of 
the country bevond the 
walls, and of the river 
vith its ancient double 
bridge. 

It was back in the 
Thirty Years’ War, it 
was in 1631, that the 
principal event in the his- 
tory of the city took 
place: the principal event, 
in the judgment of every 
inhabitant. It is annual- 
ly commemorated by a 
play, a pageant, in which 
all that happened in the 
course of the great day 
the day of the Meister- 
trunk, the Master Drink 











is represented by gen- 
erals and counsellors, sol- 
diers and _ people, cos- 
tumed in character, in the streets, in 
the market-place, in the Rathhaus. 

For the ferocious Tilly captured the 
city, and, enraged by his losses, declared 
that the town should be destroyed, the 
leading inhabitants slain, and the rest 
turned over to the soldiery. But women 
and children wailed lamentably as he 
rode to the Rathhaus, and clung to his 
stirrup imploring merey. And he flung 
them merey with contempt. “ Let the 
dogs live,” he said; “I will be merciful. 
None but the burgomaster and all the 
counsellors of the town shall die.” 

He went into the great room of the 
Rathhaus, and called for wine, and a 
frightened girl carried in a huge and 
brimming goblet—a goblet so huge that 
he burst into a great laugh. “Am I to 
drink this?” he said, holding it up. And 
then grim humor seized him. “If any 
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OLD RAMPARTS 


man of Rothenburg will drink this at a 
single draught I will spare the city and 
spare every life!” 

There was a great silence, and then 
a former burgomaster, a certain Nusch 
his name is worthy of remembrance 
stepped intrepidly forward and took the 
goblet from Tilly’s hand. He drank, and 
the silence deepened as the foot of the 
goblet slowly rose in the air; he drank 
and drank till every drop was drained. 
Then he fell senseless to the floor. 

“ Revive him!” said Tilly; and Nusch 
came slowly back to life. 

Tilly was a good loser. “ You have 
won,” he said, admiringly, as the man 
raised himself and looked around. 

Whereat Rothenburg’s hero could only 
gasp out, with a touch of good old- 
fashioned humor even in such a presence: 

“ T never—could—save—another town !” 





A Rural Telephone 


BY HARRIET 


HE great clock ticked with loud 
r insistence in the immaculate room. 
Things had.to be immaculate where 
Mrs. sifting 


through bare branches gilded the brown 


Dacre was. The sunlight 
shadows of the walls ceiled in old pine, 
the the dead 


whirling without. The bed was of snowy 


and now color of leaves 


whiteness, and the old woman propped 
on her pillows was whiter yet. 

* There, 
“Tt’s all apple-pie. 


dear,” said Nancy. 
And Ill go to work. 
There's consider’ble ining to do out there. 
But if 
as a pin and as pretty as a pink.” 

“ My ! 


comin’ in, sence we got the phone. 


mother 


any one comes in, you’re as neat 


There’s no need of any one’s 
Jes’ 
give it here, Naney, and I’m content.” 

The telephone was at the head of the 
hed. the 
little community, and regarded as a de- 
lightful could not 
play too much. 

The daughter took the 


and laid it on the pillow by her mother’s 


It was a recent acquisition in 


toy with which one 


down receiver 


ear. “T suppose it’s all right,” she said, 
hesitatingly, as she had said before. 

“Of course it is!” was the swift reply. 
‘If any one finds fault with a bedridden 
old woman for trvin’ to keep along with 
the world, they can! Why, the satusfac- 
tion I’ve had out o’ this sence we put it 
in passes all I could git out o’ sewin’- 
cirele an’ perrish meetin’ put together!” 

‘I don’t 
vou do 


any eares if 
Naney said, comforting 


believe one 
use it,” 
her ce nscience. 

“Only old Mis’ Monroe. An’ she ses 
to Mis’ Plumer—I heern her myself— I 
can’t talk any more now,’ ses she. ‘ Old 
Mis’ Dacre’s listenin’” ses she. ‘TI ain’t, 
either!’ ses I, real sharp.” 

“ Why, mother!” 

“Well, IT wa’n’t. I had the handle 
down, because I can’t stan’ the ringin’ 
clost to my ear, it’s so sudding. An’, too, 
I wanted to hear if Ann Mari’ Speer ’d 
sold her chickings for enough to buy her 


PRESCOTT 
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plum-color dress. It ‘ll set off her skin 
lovely. Why shouldn’t I? Ann Mari’ ’d 
tell me herself. Nancy, it’s like 
a continnered story in the papers. I’m 
reely Almedy Bent’s 
goin’ to cut her skirt bell-shape or gored. 
Gored ’d fit her figger best. This piller 
ain’t jes’ right, Nancy. There—that’s it. 
Deacon Morse was callin’ up Mis’ Morse 

he was to West Centre. Didn’t git 
her, fust eall. Seems he couldn’t raise 
but a dollar and a half for his apples, 
an’ won’t sell. So I better 
keep our’n for one seventy-five. If some 


Fact is, 


curus to know if 


guess we'd 


spile, they'll more’n everage up.” 


“The ground was covered with a hoar 
frost this mornin’—it looked beautiful on 
the brown grass.” 

“ Means a thaw. Have the suller win- 
ders opened then. When Danny comes 
round wouldn’t you better send a basket- 
ful to Mis’ Ruggles? 
I never could see 


Them won’t spile. 
why everybody don’t 
hev an apple tree as much as a back door. 
They’re motherly creeturs with their 
broodin’ boughs. It makes me feel dret- 
ful bad to think of Johnny runnin’ off 
to sea an’ forsakin’ Ann Mari’. It’s mos’ 
broke Mis’ Ruggles down. Don’t you 
forgit about sendin’ the apples, Nancy. 
I declare to man, I do’no’ w’at we done 
afcre we hed the rural telephone. It’s 
better’n rural free delivery; for that 
comes now an’ then, but this comes all 
the time. I useter lie here like a dead 
tree—nothin’ stirrin’ but the pend’lum 
of the clock tickin’ off my days like a 
sentence of death. An’ now I’m all alive 
an’ full o’ the life of folks. I don’t need 
to see ’em the way I did when the days 
was so long. An’ w’en they do come in 
T’ve got lots to tell ‘em. Now the days 
ain’t long enough.” 

There was a whir, sudden as the chal- 
lenge of a rattlesnake, and the receiver 
was at Mrs. Dacre’s ear. “ Tut, tut!” 
she said. “ It’s only Mis’ Monroe a-tellin’ 
Mamy to wear her rubbers. Them sort 
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Drawn by H. M. Brett 


“IT’S ONLY MIS’ MONROE A-TELLIN' MAMY TO WEAR HER RUBBERS 








messages make me disap- 
be I’m the 
paper 11 there ain’t anybody I know in 


no-accoun?tl 


pointed as I when readin’ 


the deaths an’ marriages. There! you 
won’t never git to your work. I’m reel 


Comf’able as I can be, I eal- 
the mysteri s, 


comf’able 
*klate 
vhen I useter be head of everythin’ 
that I can’t set foot to the floor 

‘P’r’aps mother 


It does seem one 0’ 
here, 


you could, dear, if 


tried,” 


“ Nancy! You go right about 


your 


ork! If that’s all the symperthy I git—” 
And Naney laughed and kissed her 
nother and was gone. 
“Oh, you pretty flower!” said Mrs. 
Daere when the door was closed. 


But what she had said was quite true; 
Mrs. Dacre was a the set- 
tlement. A rule had 


made it impossible for her not to meddle. 


in 


personage 


native desire to 


She was never too tired to wake in the 
night and walk a couple of miles to a 
sick-bed Few were born in the place 
without her help; few died that she did 


not close their eyes. She had sprung from 


slippery stone to slippery stone, crossing 
the brook, the ice breaking up; she had 
gone through the hills in driving snow 


here many a shepherd lost the way; 
and the summer lightnings never held 
her back on her errands of mercy. She 
could hardly have told you if they were 
errands of merey or of desire to be a 
part of all that was going on. She was 
the confidante of the village; they re 


to her. consulted her, came to 


her in trouble; her curiosity conquered, 
her love of ruling 


porte d 


her vivaecity cheered; 
gave support. 

Of e all had 
m strength and nerve, although she had 
plenty of both. “ I’m mos’ beat out,” she 
used to “ Troubles 
when you least expect them most.” 
would 


hecome a 


this been a strain 


yurse 


always come 
But 
she abate her activities; they 
had habit with eravings like 

those of an opium-eater. 
And _ then Nancy’s love-affair, 
and her wild objection to it, and Naney’s 
e 


say. 


not 


came 


and in a passion o 
she had taken to her 
there ever since. 
mild 


quit t pe rsistence ; 
excitement 


had 


tel phone 


angry 
bed 


remained 
then had 


and 
become a 


substitute for her drug. 
That 
Mank vs, 


Saul Manley, one of the Black 
should dare lift his eyes to her 
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Nancy ! 


race alw ays 


Nancy 
a Manley 


her white, delicate He, 
of the Hollow, a 
shiftless, always thriftless, sometimes 
beggars, To be 
wite from far away had once come there, 


maybe worse! sure, a 


a proud, defiant creature—Saul had her 
burning black eyes—but she had faded 
out of light and life and left her boy 
among them. Mrs. Dacre never forgot 
the illumination that kindled in those 
eyes of hers at the moment she under 
stood there was only an hour or ty 


more to live and the ope ning gates showed 


her the way to freedom. And Nancy! 
It was making the nest of a silver dov 
out of the common mud. The Dacres 


land poor still; but 
they were the old settlers, the first pro- 
prietors, the of the region. 
They had always held their heads high. 
And Si Why, when 


he was a boy he useter come for our skim 


were poor, perhaps, 
aristocrats 


now to have him 
milk!” she eried. 

‘He don’t said Naney. “And 
all them are dead and And he’s 


sold the Hollow. an’ got a place on the 


now ag 


gone. 


hill, an’ paid for it, an’ don’t scant 
on anythin’.” 
“ Reg’lar driver. But he ain’t a-goin’ 


to drive my Nancy to her death.” 
“Mother! He loves me!” 
“ Calf - love,” the old 
wrathfully adjusting the pillows herself 


said woman, 
“ Tle’ll love a good many girls yet.” 
** Never, mother! And 
break his heart, and mine too.” 
‘I ain’t no symperthy for these early 


never, you'll 


loves an’ heart-breaks. As if there wa’n’t 
nothin’ else in the world but keepin’ 
company! Your heart ain’t so brittle. 


He loves himself. That’s who! And it ’d 
lift to him to git into our 
fam’bly. My brick’s gittin’ cold, Nancy. 
My feet are like the clods of the valley 
How marry anybody, 
ith me on your han’s!” 

“He'd help. He'd be a reel to 
you,” sobbed Naney, as she bent to find 
the brick. 

“T’ve got a* daughter. I 
no sons of the Manley sort 
o’elock with them till ten! And I 
ain’t them that whiffles about, 
Nancy. I ain’t willin’ to have him come 
in here an’ master me, and I ain’t goin’ 


be a great 


Marry! ean you 


son 


don’t 
always nine 


want 


it’s 


one °’ 


to be took care of in any house o’ his’n. 


An’ there it is!” _And the paler and 
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thinner and sadder Nancy looked, as she 
went about her tasks, the fiercer the old 
woman grew with the sense of her re- 
sponsibility for it. But that her child 
should econdescend from the high estate 
of a Dacre to that of the Black Manleys, 
the low-browed, beggarly crew—it was 
ot to be thought of! 

‘It’s no use, Saul,” said Naney, when 
er lover came to the foot of the garden, 
me night of the last spring. “I can’t 
leave mothe ed 

‘1 don’t ask you to leave her! Dear, 
my dear, ’d make her more comfortable 
than she ever dreamed.” 

Naney was crying softly, hiding her 
face in his arm. 

“There, there!” he said, as one might 
soothe a child, and laying his face on her 
soft hair. “ We’re better off than some, 
for we’ve got each other. If we never 
marry, I'll be faithful to vou, Naney, till 
the day I die and after.” 

“Oh, oh, I don’t want to keep you 
bound, and eut off from a home and 
and all!’ 

‘Iam bound! There’s nothing in the 
world can undo that. I’m yours, single 
or married, and into the other life. And 
if there’s no marryin’ nor givin’ in mar- 
riage there, there’s no divorcing, neither!” 

The freshness of upturned furrows came 
on the breath of the south wind blowing 
ip rain, and the fragrance of the apple 
blossoms streamed round them in long 
wafts as they stood there hidden by the 
mists of the kindly night; and full of 
the invincible spirit of youth that feels 
its immortality, the earth was beautiful 
and life was sweet even in their trouble. 
To-morrow — well, to-morrow the roses 
might be in bloom. And Naney stayed 
half happy in the thought of her lover, 
and trusting to time for her mother, a 
shade of sadness clouding the happiness 
and giving her a pathetic sweetness that 
moved the heart of every one but her 
mother—her mother who adored her, but 
would not have let her know it for any- 
thing under heaven. 

Sut indeed all the village regarded 
the girl tenderly. Ann Maria Speer 
wanted her father, when he bought her 
® new print, to buy another for Nancy. 
Mrs. Bent told her mother that if any- 
thing happened to her she would take 
Nancy for her own. “ There’s nothing 


goin’ to happen,” said Mrs. Dacre, with 
sublime confidence. The child took every 
one’s affection for granted; a rosy, dar- 
ling thing, her head sunning over with 
curls, her smile always kindling, her 
pretty pouting kisses always ready. Ev- 
ery little while she went the tour of the 
village. “Dm glad I come to dinner 
here,” she said, where pork and greens 
made the feast. “1 sorrow for you,” she 
said, where some illness was. “ Ev’ybody 
wuvs me ve’y much, and I wuv ev’ybody,” 
she declared elsewhere. And everybody 
did; from the time she took off her own 
shoes to give them to a child who had 
none, till long after she had turned up 
her lovely locks, everybody felt an owner- 
ship in her and her affections. “I can’t 
think why people are so good to me,” 
Naney once said. 

“Why shouldn’t they be?’ said her 
mother. “ Ain’t you John Dacre’s daugh- 
ter?” 

John Dacre’s daughter! Although 
Nancy felt her mother a part of the walls 
of the world, it was her father, in his al- 
ways subdued and quiet mood, toward 
whom her heart yearned. 

But this wilful old woman had not 
always been a Dacre herself, although 
she had so completely identified herself 
with her husband’s family that she had 
half forgotten the fact. There was a 
time when she was a much humbler per- 
son, a handsome, spirited girl who earned 


her bread with carding and spinning 


from house to house. Strange to say, every 
one else seemed to have forgotten that, 
too, with such foree and assurance had 
she taken hold of life when she became 
John Daecre’s wife. And John Dacre had 
not been the only man who cared for her. 
There had been a dark and_ reckless 
young seamp who had made her feel his 
power. She had seen him shoot the bird 
on the wing, she had seen him breaking 
his great white horse, she had seen him 
diving in the lake for a drowning man 

alas! his name was Manley. He overtook 
her when her work was done, and went 
along with her; he met her by the brook, 
and skipped pebbles there; he leaned over 
the bridge with her, and each was to the 
other a part of the magical beauty when 
twilight veils the day and the stars 
tremble out. He followed her up on the 
high pastures knee-deep in the spicy 











sweet-fern and bayberry, and into the 
green shadows of the wood. Onee, 
through a gap of crowding trees she saw 
the red flame of the sunset repeated and 
flashing in Aleck Manley’s eyes; and 
onee, that once, his arms were about her, 
and his lips were on hers, and in that 
moment she compre hended all the sweet- 
ness, all the honeved richness, of life— 
and in the next she broke away and ran; 
she had half plighted faith with John 
Dacre, and John Dacre was a comfortable 
mal She always hated the sight of that 
wood: she closed the window of her room 
that commanded it and the sunset glow 
shining through it, and set the head of 
her bed against it. For years she could 
see that fame burning in Aleck Manley’s 
eves whenever she shut her own. But 
in time she outgrew it. It made her 
shudder then to think she might have 
been one of those miserable Manleys. 
But love seemed to be burned out of her 
in that one fiery moment. She was a 
good wife; she took faithful care of John 
Dacre, with an aggressive loyalty, stand- 
ing somewhat in awe of the silent man; 
but not till her litthe Naney came did she 
ever forget herself in another. The child 
appeared to her like a wonderful white 
flower blossoming out of the deadness of 
her inner life. Her child and John 
Dacre’s—she was a miracle! Her in- 
nocence, her exquisite infantile delicacy, 
were a perpetval marvel; the universe 
had come to its perfection in Naney. 
When she saw the wind stirring the fine 
fair hair. and the blue eyes mirroring 
heaven, she felt this was the top of 
beauty. In her long cloak, the child in 
her arms, she went into the green woods 
as if to teach her the spell of weaving 
she dipped her in the brook, 
and the sparkle of the waters on the 
little rosy limbs seemed the radiance of 


branches; 


some young angelic creature; you would 
have met her down any lane when the 
wild roses were in bloom, as if the loveli- 
ness of the earth were her darling’s only 
fit companion. Then, living in the child, 
worshipping her, she began to love the 
children of others; and loving the chil- 
dren, their fathers and mothers grew 
dear, and so presently she ruled and mas- 
tered the small community through serv- 
When she went out at night 
to watch by some sick-bed, the child was 


ing them. 
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under her cloak, cradled by and by on a 
pillow, but there as if she were a part of 
the healing forees. And in the bright 
dawning it seemed to the mother as if 
cure lay in the sight of that sweet counte- 
nance. Wars crashed over the land; it 
did not signify. The great elements wer 
harnessed; it did not signify. John Dacre 
died; it—did not signify. So long as 
there was Naney the world rolled on 
serenely ; 


there was need of nothing else. 


Naney’s going out of the house sent 
shadow into every room; sunshine came 
with her returning. The hours when 
she herself was away from Nancy seem- 
“| time lost out of life: she looked for 
ward to being at home with her again 
as to some festival. All the passion, 
all the fire, of her powerful nature 
wrapped the child. She thought—until 
she was tried—that she would have given 
Nancy her heart’s blood. She had a cer- 
tain fierce protecting instinct of the wild 
ereature for its whelp; she felt that she 
could never die while Naney needed her. 
She wondered what the child’s dreams 
were about: she was T alous of the young 
woman’s thoughts tranquil thoughts 
they were, for Nancy was a Dacre. When 
Naney joined the church, it seemed un- 
necessary; Naney had been born perfect. 
When summer days were long and fine, 
they seemed the promise of long, fine life 
to Naney; and when great winter storms 
were raging, the mother lay in a trans- 
port of content, shut in with her sleep- 
ing Naney. 

The bitterness of it, then, when from 
this depth of satisfaction she woke to the 
fact that Naney loved some one other 
than herself—and that other a Manley! 
In a day, an hour, she grew old. Her 
sins had found her out, the sin of the 
world had come to her door and was 
visited on her head. The blush branded 
her face so that the stain remained. 
The son of Aleck Manley! She remem- 
bered that man’s love, his kiss, as a crime 
she had committed. That his son should 
love Nancy was profanation, was sacri- 
lege! Had Naney been overtaken by 
any dangerous illness, although it tore 
her heart, she would have given her bitter 
medicine. She must have bitter med- 
icine now 


So, Saul being forbidden the borders, 


Mrs. Dacre contrived work enough for 
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Naney to keep her hands and_ her 
thoughts full through her waking hours. 
But she could not hinder Nancy’s dreams 
at night, and perhaps it was their sweet 
ness that gave her every morning the 
eott flush on her cheek, the brightness 
of the beaming eye, the tender smile 
about the lips, until they faded into the 
light of common day, and the patient look 
of endurance that came in their place. 

“You ain’t eatin’ enough, Nancy,” her 
mother said. 

‘T ain’t much appetite.” 

“That’s no matter,” said the indomi- 
table old spirit. “ You eat! You'll git 
the good of it whether you want it or 
not You had the combs fetched in? 
Honey’s fust-rate for you. Who took 
‘em? You?” 

“ Saul took thera, mother.” 

“°T) you pay him?’ 

‘Pay Saul!” 

“That honey ’d orter make you sick! 
Oh, me, me, there ain’t a trouble sharp- 
er ’n an ongrateful child gives ye!” But 
just then the telephone bell tinkled, and 
Mrs. Dacre surmounted her own trouble 
temporarily in her lively interest in the 
affairs of others. 

It was late that afternoon that Mrs. 
Ruggles passed the window and came 
in. She had a branch of witch-hazel, 
strung with its threads of bloom, in her 
hand. “I thought I’d fetch it over,” she 
said. “jest ’s a token that summer ain't 
all gone. I mind you like the nat’ral 
thin’s. Somehow I feel when this blows 
that it’s a sign the Lord’s lookin’ out for 
us still, as much as when the bow was 
set in heaven. Ain’t that so, Mis’ Dacre? 
I take it as a promise o’ spring flowers.” 

“Tt’s most excellent for a bruise,” said 
Mrs. Dacre. “I was jes’ tellin’ Mis’ 
Bent to git the fiowers an’ make a 
poultice for Tom’s hurt—” 

“Wy, I didn’t know— How'd you 
hear?” 

“They phoned for Dr. Bly. But he’d 
gone down to Salt Water. So I told 
her what to do. She was obleeged an’ 
thankful.” 

Mrs. Ruggles was a_ colorless little 
woman, who would have looked hardly 
more than the shadow of some one else 
if a black eye had not animated the ashes 
like a coal of fire and given her life and 
personality. She fidgeted now, took an- 


ther chair, raised the window-shade, 
tied its cord and tassel again. “You 
phoned?” she said. “ Mis’ Dacre, I’m 
half a mind to tell you sunthin’.” 

“Make it a whole one, Pheebe. | 
knowed you hed sunthin’ on your mind. 
*Tain’t nat’ral for you to talk about 
posies.” 

*T do’no’. Wal, anyways—Mis’ Dacre, 
the folks is all mad as hornets at your 
tappin’ the phone so.” 

“ They be!” 

“Yes. They found out ’twas you 
fust, heeause thin’s that sot ’em all by 
the ears come from you direct. An’ nex’, 
because they could hear a big clock tick- 
in’ away like an ingine, an’ you're the 
only one that’s got a gran’ther’s clock 

“ They was tappin’ then.” 

“ An’ they’re a-talkin’ of goin’ down to 
headquarters an’ hev it put a stop to- 

Mrs. Dacre sat up straight—she had 
not done such a thing in months. “ Me!” 
she said. “Put a stop to!” Her great 
eyes were like a wild creature’s. “ Mis’ 
Ruggles,” she said, “do you mean to say 
that any of my neighbors grudge me— 
shut in from meetin’ an’ from prayer- 
meetin’ as I be—gittin’ what plaisure 
I can out o’ this telephone?’ She 
stopped a moment, as if in review. 
“Why,” she said then, “they’ve allus 
come to me with everythin’ all their 
lives. or sent for me to come to them, 
an’ told me all their worriments. An’ 
why shouldn’t I have it this way, now 
when I can’t go out? I vow to man- 

“T’m only speakin’ to save you trouble, 
Mis’ Dacre.” said Mrs. Ruggles, laying 
the witch-hazel aside, as one making 
ready for a fray. “I come over a-pur- 
pose, at consider’ble pains. I have a lot 
to do, now Johnny’s gone, and I mos’ 
broke my back choppin’ kindlin’s, tel 
Saul Manley see me, an’ come in the 
goodness o’ his heart an’ sawed an’ split 
all my winter’s wood, free gift. I 
thought you’d orter know.” 

“You're all right, Mis’ Ruggles. But 
it’s eruelty! That’s what it is! It’s 
small business to crowd an old woman 
this way. And then, too,” she said, in 
a calmer tone, “it’s mighty hard besides 

-for Mis’ Monroe’s be’n tellin’ Mis’ 
Plumer a story she’s be’n readin’ in some 
story paper, as I gather, and it’s jest at 
the most interestin’ p’int 
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“ Do tell! 


“ Lemme see. 


What’s it all about?” 

Why, it’s about a gel, 
a young gel—she warn’t a beauty, you 
know, but there was sunthin’ to her 
maybe like you an’ me, when we was 
young, don’t you see—” 

' No, I don’t!” the other, with 
emphasis. “Cap’n Ruggles allus said I 
was a beauty.” 


said 


‘So. Every eye makes its own, ye know. 
And there’s some thinks faculty’s better ’n 
any show o’ good looks. John Dacre did, 
this gel—they ain’t 
called her by name—had faculty, an’ had 
that, whatever it is, that folks 
set by Folks was her— 
the minister, the the doetor— 
there was nobody that wa’n’t. And of 
there one wanted to 
marry her, an’ she him. A fine feller, 
forehanded, ’most a 
An’ the course o’ true 
love, you know, never did run smooth; 
an’ there old the 
put her foot down an’ for- 
hid the bans. There wa’n’t no reason 
why; but she did. An’ she kerried her 
An’ they said "twas jes’ like them 
outlandish stories—an old 
vampire gittin’ the gel’s life-blood—an’ 
then somebody cut the phone off, an’ the 
last thin’ they said was that the gel was 
in a gallopin’ consumption. An’ 


Anyways, young 
makes 
her. fond on 
deacon, 
was 


course some 


han’some, sober, 
church member. 
was an woman in 
fam’bly jes’ 


pint. 
thin’s in 


os 
groin 


there ain’t a eure known for gallopin’ 


My 


be’n 


consumption ! Lord, Mis’ Ruggles, 
what if it ’d my Naney!” And 
suddenly Mrs. Dacre stopped, her eyes, 
that had been welling with tears, shed- 
ding them like pearls as they opened 
wider and wider. She clapped her hand 
over her mouth. 
“What is it, 
what is it!” 
For a 


Mis’ Dacre! My grief, 
moment Mrs. Dacre did not 
speak. She was staring into vacancy as 
if she saw something horrible there. 
And then she fell back on her pillow, 
casping. “My Naney!” she was whis- 
pering to herself. “My Nancy!” 

“ Where’s the «amphire?” cried Mrs. 
Ruggles. But the old woman pushed 
her aside when she brought it. 

“You'll find a pair o’ shoes in that 
cluset,” she whispered presently. “ An’ 
some stockin’s in the left-han’ corner of 
the lower drawer o’ the chist. Fetch ’em 
here—quieck as winkin’—any on 
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An’ now, if you'll give me a helpin’ han’, 
I'll see what I can do, the Lord helpin’, 
And presently Mrs. Dacre was 
sitting on the side of the bed, with a 
foot on the ground. “Do you s’pose I 
can walk acrost the floor?” she asked. 

“T s’pose you can do most anythin’ 
you set out to do,” the 
dient Pheebe. 

“T guess some folks ‘ll be supprised,” 
said Mrs. Dacre, drawing in her breath, 
and gingerly following foot with 
the other. “ There!” she exclaimed, tri- 
umphantly, as, grasping the bedpost, she 
up. “When I was a baby and 
could pull myself up by a cheer, I walked 
off. I wouldn’t wonder if I could do it 
again!” And slightly tottering, but im- 
periously waving Mrs. Ruggles away, she 
crossed the room to the big chest of 
drawers, and found the various garments 
she wanted. “You jest toss that bed 
together, Phoebe, if vou wanter help,” 
she said. “There!” she exclaimed at 
last. “I guess I kin du without the 
You tell the folks, Phebe. A 
in the house makes a consider’ble 
diffrunece. Now,” she said, retracing her 
steps, “I’m clothed, and in my right 
mind. But I do feel wobbly. Where’s 
the phone? Central! Gimme 9—0—9, 
ring three. I want the Elder.” 

“Mother! Mother!” cried Nancy, run- 
ning. in, breathlessly, her flat-iron holder 
in hand. “Oh, what has happened! Get 
right back into bed! Oh, mother dear, 
do! Oh, you ain’t a-goin’ to die!” And 
she threw her arms around the recent 
invalid in a resisting terror. 

“T)ie? Nonsense, Nancy! Die! 
as well as ever I was in my life. 
had a beautiful rest. Where's 
cambric dress ?” 

“ My—what—which one?” asked Nan- 
cy, not knowing what she said, and trem- 
bling as if before some catastrophe. 

“Which one? The only one you got! 
The one I stood up in with your father 
an’ made over for you! Put it on quick 
here’s Mis’ Ruggles ‘Il hook it wp. There 
ain’t a-goin’ to be any gallopin’ con- 
sumption in this house! I’m callin’ the 
Elder to fetch Saul Manley here, out o’ 
hand. What for? Don’t you see I’ve 
got my silk gownd on? I’m a-goin’ to 
a weddin’! My heart, what a blessin’ 
the telephone is!” 
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BY WILLIAM 





OR weeks we had sailed and paddled 
' through a land of mangroves and 

water, where, with the exception of 
one or two tiny muddy islets in the for- 
est, there was no solid ground. One day 
the last of innumerable turns of a nar- 
row caio brought our sloop in sight of 
real earth 
Venezuela. 


the first dry land of eastern 
A rough wooden wharf sup- 
porting a narrow-gauge line of rails ap- 
peared, and beyond rose a_ steep hill, 
lotted here and there with little thatched 
huts, each clinging to a niche scooped 
out of the clay. We were at the village 
of Guanoco, the shipping-point of the 
pitch lake. A few steps beyond the last 
hut and one was in the primeval forest— 
so limited is man’s influence in this 
region of rapidly growing plants. 

For five miles the little toy rails zig- 
zagged their uneven way through the 
jungle. On one side was swamp, into 
which one could penetrate but a short 
distance before encountering the advance- 
guard of the mangroves, the front of the 
vast host which stretched eastward mile 
after mile to the sea. West of the track 
the land rose ten or twenty feet in many 
places, but even where level it soon lost 
its swampy character. At the end of the 
line the strange pitch lake itself appeared 
as a great plain, on the border-land he- 
tween low swamps and the foot-hills of 
the mountains. This was our tramping- 
ground, and we found it a veritable won- 
derland of birds and beasts and flowers. 

One of the first things which attracted 
our attention were the orioles, or ecas- 
siques—great black and yellow beauties 
with long whitish beaks and an infinite- 
ly varied vocabulary. In the North our 


eyes are gladdened by the sight of a 
pair of them flying about their nest 
in the elm; and here in a single tree 
there were often more than one hundred 
and fifty inhabited nests, most of which 
were two feet or more in length. The 
more we watched these birds the more 
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interesting they became. They showed a 
real intelligence in the selection of a site 
for their nests. Monkeys, tree-snakes, 
opossums, and other bird-eating creatures 
were abundant hereabout, and for a col- 
ony of these conspicuous birds to conceal 
their nests successfully would -be impos- 
sible. So their homes are swung out in 
full view of all. But one of two precau- 
tions is always taken. Either the birds 
choose a solitary tree which fairly over- 
hangs some thatched hut, or else the 
colony is clustered close about one of the 
great wasps’ nests which are seen here 
and there high up among the branches 
of the forest. 

The Indians and native Venezuelans 
never trouble the birds, which have been 
quick to realize and take advantage of 
this fact, and weave their nests and care 
for their young almost within arm’s 
reach of the thatched roofs. No monkey 
dares venture here, and the mongrel dogs 
keep off all the small nocturnal carnivores. 

But a colony of cassiques which chooses 
to live in the jungle itself would have 
short shrift, were it not for the strange 
communal guardianship of the wasps. 
These insects are unusually large and 
venomous, and one sting would be enough 
to kill a bird; indeed, a severe fever often 
ensues when a man has been stung by 
half a dozen. So the birds must in some 
way be immune to the attacks of the 
wasps. Perhaps their wonderfully com- 
plete armor of feathers, seales, and horny 
beak accounts for this, while their quick- 
ness of vision and of action enables them 
to save their eyelids—their one unpro- 
tected spot. Although the cassiques can- 
not have learned from experience of the 
terrible wounds which the wasps can in- 
flict, yet they are keenly alive to the ad- 
vantages to be derived from close associa- 
tion with them. 

The wasp’s nest is built far out on the 
tip of the limb of some forest tree, and 
the long pendent homes of the cassiques 
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FoR WEEKS WE HAD SAILED THROUGH A LAND OF MANGROVES 


are placed close to it, sometimes eight or 
ten on the same branch, and others on 
neighboring limbs, so near that the homes 
of insects and birds rattle against one 
another when the wind blows. 

One such community was placed rather 
near the ground, where we could watch 
the inhabitants closely. Frequently when 
one or two of the big birds returned to 
their nests with a rush and a headlong 
plunge into the entrance, the whole 
branch shook violently. Yet the wasps 
showed no excitement or alarm; their 
subdued buzzing did not rise in tone. 
But when I reached up and moved the 
branch gently downward, the angry hum 
which came forth sent me into the under- 
brush in haste. From a safe distance I 
could see the wasps circling about in 
quick spurts which meant trouble to any 
intruder, while the excited cassiques 
squeaked and screamed their loudest. 
Whether the slight motion I gave to the 
branch was unusual enough to arouse the 
insects, or whether they took their cue 
from the cries and actions of the alarmed 
birds, I cannot say. 

The nests are beautifully woven, in 
shape like tall vases, bulging at the bot- 
tom to give room for the eggs and young 


birds, and with an entrance at the side 
near the top. We found still another 
instance of the unusual ability of these 
birds to adapt themselves to changing 
conditions. Those nests which were al- 
ready deserted or with young ready to 
fly had simple rounded tops arching over 
to protect the entrance from the sun; 
but in the nests which were in process 
of construction, now at the beginning of 
the rainy season in early April, there 
ippeared an additional chamber with a 
dense roof of thatch, in which the male 
hird passed his nights, safe from the tor- 
rents of sudden rain. 

Another larger species of cassique, dull 
green in color, built solitary nests, three 
feet or more in length, but never near 
the homes of men or wasps. Here and 
there in the jungle some lofty tree raised 
its huge white bole free of vine and 
liana, and smooth as a marble column, 
towering far above all its fellows; and 
out on the very tip of one of its swaying 
branches the nest was woven—safe from 
all tree-climbing enemies. The notes of 
these birds were like deep resonant cow- 
bells, ringing out through the jungle, 
clear and metallic. 

During our stay in the village of 
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Guanoeco we had abundant opportunity 
to observe the relations of a tiny hamlet 
like this to th great world of primeval 
nature all around. The jungle pressed 
close, instantly filling any neglected cor- 
ner with a tangle of vines and shrubs, 
ever ready to sweep over all and reforest 
the little clearings about the huts. 

Sloths were now rare near the village, 
as it had long been a favorite Sunday 
amusement to go out and bring in one 
or more of these defenceless creatures 
for dinner. But poreupines—with bare, 
prehensile tails and faces like little man- 
atees——were common, as were those gen- 
tle little creatures of the night, kinkajous, 


“ 


or couchi-couchis,” as the Indians eall 
them. Catching porcupines and sloths 
is about as exciting sport as picking 
blackberri s the porcupine being too con- 
fident in its battery of spines to attempt 
to escape; the sloth relying with pathetic 
faith on its wonderful resemblance to a 
bunch of moss or leaves. 

The “ English sparrows ” of the village 
were heautiful olive-green palm-tanagers 
and great sulphur-breasted flycatchers, 
which shrieked Kiss-ha-dee! at you as 
you passed by. The French in Trinidad 
tell you that the bird says, Qu’est-ce-qu’il- 
dit? but the Spaniard, true to his poetic 
temperament, says, “ No, Senor, el pa- 
jaro dice * Cristo-fué’!l’ which seemed es- 
pecially appropriate at this Easter season. 

The most remarkable thing to our 
Northern minds was the innumerable va- 
riety of all forms of life. Seldom did 
we find many individuals of any one 
species, but always there was a constant- 
ly changing panorama. We would make 
1 careful list of birds seen near our house, 
noting certain ones for future study, and 
the following day scarcely one of these 
would be visible, but in their place birds 
of strange form and colors. The same 
was true of the insects, and the result 
was as bewildering as it was fascinating. 
Our habits of observation had all to be 
changed. Except when birds were actual- 
ly nesting, we could never be sure of see- 
ing the same species twice, although there 
was never any doubt that each day would 
add many new forms to our lists. 

Though we tramped for miles along 
the narrow Indien trails and spent many 
days in swamps and dark jungles, yet 
we were troubled searcely at all with 
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‘ Jiggers”’ there were 
in moderate numbers, but one could * aol 


noxious insects. 


lect” more in one day in Virginia than 
in a month here at this season. During 
our entire stay we saw only about three 
or four minute ticks, while mosquitoes 
If we dug 
in rotten logs, we were sure to unearth 


were absent, except at night. 


centipedes and scorpions, many of them 

but otherwise we rarely saw them. 
Once, indeed, a mother scorpion with half 
a hundred young ones on her back was 
discovered in milady’s shoe, bringing to 
mind the old nursery rhyme. 

The negroes from the pitch lake would 
come down on Saturday nights and sere- 
nade us with wild creole airs, and at the 
sound of the quaterns and violins huge 
hairy tarantulas would come forth from 
their hiding-places in our rooms and 
ereep briskly here and there over walls 
and floor. We were greatly interested in 
this effect of the vibrations of sound, but 
we never bothered the great creatures in 
their strange “ tarantelles,” and they paid 
no attention to us. The venomous effects 
of the bites of all these eight or hundred 
legged beings is greatly exaggerated, and 
there is absolutely no serious danger to 
a healthy person with good red blood in 
his veins; in some of the half-starved, 
rum-drinking natives the scratch of a pin 
would induce blood-poisoning. 

We found that much of the jungle was 
well-nigh impenctrable, and on one of our 
first excursions were fortunate enough to 
find a means of making the birds come 
to us from the deeper recesses of the 
forest. As we left the doorway, a silent 
little shadow flitted into the pommerosa 
iree in front of us, and soon from among 
the glossy leaves came a sound which we 
had heard day and night, but the author of 
which had thus far evaded us. It is im- 
possible to put it into words, but it may be 
imitated by a monotone whistle of about 
four notes to the second, of A above mid- 
dle C. The glasses showed a mite of a 
pygmy owl, glaring at us with wide yel- 
low eyes, and firmly clutching a dead 
bird, half as large as himself. Later, 
when standing at the edge of an im- 
penetrable tangle of thorny vines and 
vainly trying to discover what bird was 
singing in loud, ringing tones within it, 
we thought of the fierce little owl, and 
concealing ourselves, gave the call of 
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IN THE 
Glaucidium. The effect was instanta 
neous; the song near us ceased, and with 
angry cries a pair of beautiful black- 
capped mocking-thrushes flew almost over- 
head. Violet tanagers and grass-finches 
followed, honey-creepers whirred about us, 
and within a few 

minutes thirty 
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darkened knot-holes, or of little atoll-like 
fungus rings. 

Glaneing at the leaf of a low shrub, 
we saw what we supposed to be two bits 
of dried, rolled-up leaf entangled in a 
strand of spider web and being whirled 
about by the 
wind. When we 








or forty birds 
had testified to 
the hatred in 
which the little 
owl is held. 

One of our 
first walks led us 
through a= nar- 
row valley or 
gorge to the 
westward, shaded 
by ranks of tall 
palms and with 
isolated banana 
and cocoa plants, 
hinting of na- 
tive Indian 
‘earings long 
since overwhelm- 
ed by the luxu- 
rious jungle 
growth. Wasps 
and other Hy- 














saw that this mo- 
tion continued 
after the breeze 
had died down, 
we became inter- 
ested. We dis- 
covered that the 
two objects were 
tineid moths of a 
dark pearl-color, 
waltzing about 
with the most 
graceful and airy 
motion imagin- 
able. With 
closed wings they 
whirled round 
and round by 
means of their 
legs alone, and, 
most remarkably, 
both kept going 








me nopte ra out- 
numbered other 
insects at this 
season, and one could have collected 
scores of different species in a few 
hours. A few heliconia butterflies drift- 
ed across our path, and now and then 
a giant morpho shot past like a me- 
teor of iridescent blue. Other great 
butterflies were purple and gray above, 
while the under side of their wings was 
mottled, and with a great eye-spot on each 
of the hind wings, which gives them the 
name of the owl butterfly. But however 
much in an insect eabinet the expanded 
reverse of the wings suggests the face of 
an owl, the spot, as we observed it in the 
forest, seemed rather to render the insect 
invisible. These great fellows would shoot 
up te a lichen-covered trunk and drop 
lightly upon it, and unless one’s eyes had 
followed closely, the butterfly vanished 
like magic. I crept up to one and secured 
its picture, the mottlings on its wings 
merging it with the lichens, and its owl- 
eyes becoming the painted facsimiles of 
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in the same di- 
rection, although 
2 this was fre- 

quently changed, 
the reversal being almost instantaneous 
and without an instant’s loss of the 
smoothness of the rhythm. Now and 
then their circles overlapped, but at the 
first danger of collision the tiny dervishes 
both retreated without stopping their 
dance. Presently one flew away, and the 
other shifted to another leaf near by, and 
recommenced his waltz alone. It was a 
surprise to find these little winged millers 
in the réle of graceful dancers. The 
reason of it remained a mystery. 

I quote this incident as one among the 
myriad interesting doings of the little 
folk which we observed in the heart of 
these great jungles. As we walked on, 
virgin forest surrounded us, with great 
trees centuries old, chained and netted 
together by miles upon miles of lianas. 
Now and then we entered a clear glade 
festooned by a maze of ropes and cables, 
with here and there a lofty monkey- 
ladder leading upward by a wavy series 
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The cicadas filled the air 
Oriental droning of their song, 


of narrow steps. 
with the 
and a big red-crested woodpecker ealled 
loudly from a_ half-rotted, 
tree. Fri undergrowth came a soft 
rolling trill, a 


vine-choked 
mm the 
crescendo of power and 
Indian 


whispert d, 7 Gallina del monte es 


sweetness, and when carrier 


our 
we knew 
listening to the call of a tinamou 
strange birds looking like 
fowls, but 


we were 
one of thos 


brown, tailless of so general- 
ized a type that they form in many ways 
a link between the ostrichlike forms and 


the rest of the bird werld. The bird which 


was calling soon became silent, but creep- 


ing slowly along, we were fortunate to 


discover its nest on a bit of sunny turf 
near the end of a log in a partially over- 


All the delights of bird- 


nesting seemed consummated the moment 


grown clearing. 


we caught sight of the two wonderful eggs 
before us. The nest was merely a hollow 
seratched in but the was 
reflected spheres of 
metallic greenish blue, like two huge tur- 
the wheel of a 
such they 


the grass, sun 


from two shining 


quoises polishe d as by 


Ne ver 


hard 


lapidary. were eggs; 


seemed of burnished metal, more 


akin to the stones lying about them than 
to the organic world; and yet, even as we 
looked, 


and in 


ther tiny fracture, 


the beak of a tina- 


appeared a 
a few minutes 
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CAUGHT BY INDIANS 
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mou chick had broken through to the 
yuter air. The glistening cradle of stone 
would fall i the 
world another more 
the 


and 
life 
upon 


soon apart give to 


tropical 


one 


mote among millions millions 
about us. 

Now and then we 
a huge low mound, clear of undergrowth, 
dotted with holes, from which well-trodden 


Some 


would come across 


paths led off in évery direction. 
of these were six inches in width, so that 
walk in them. A twig 
poked down the holes and twisted about 
would come up covered with angry ants, 


we could easily 


great brownish-black fellows with a grip 
like a bulldog. this simile fails, 
for thes will allow their heads 
to be pulled off before they let go. 
Everywhere the ants attracted our at 
tention; huge black 
never to have 
slowly up and down the trunks of trees; 
and the ever-busy parasol-ants, bustling 


Even 


insects 


giants, which seemed 


anything to do but parade 


along in single file, waving their green 
banners and clinging faithfully to them 
while falling down terrific precipices thre 
or four inches deep. We dug into their 
and found their fungi 
one part of which would be 
planted with neat black balls of chewed 
another part 
grown—a_ mesh- 
of gray 
strands ready to be 
plucked and eaten. 

The hunting-ants 
the 
interest. 
after day we 


nests gardens, 


freshly 


up green leaves, while in 


the well 


work 


fungus was 


surpassed all 
others in 
Day 
would come across 
their great armies, 
and we spent many 
keen en- 
watching 
their advance. We 
had read of their 
appearance and 
habits; we had 
heard them com- 
pared to Goths and 
hordes of savages, 
but no description 
prepares one for 
the actual sight. 
We watched in par- 
ticular 
army 


hours of 
joyment 


large 
ear- 


one 


which 
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A PITCH 


ried on its operations only a short dis- 
tance from our house. 

Long before we came within sight of 
the ants themselves their presence would 
be heralded by the flock of birds which 
kept just in advance. Most of them were 
wood - hewers — big, cinnamon - colored, 
creeperlike birds, which hitched up the tree 
trunks and now and then swooped down- 
ward to the ground. As we drew nearer, 
a strange rustling sound reached our ears, 
like the regular pattering of raindrops, 
and before we knew it we were standing 
in the midst of thousands of active ants, 
whose rushing and scrambling about over 
the dead leaves caused the loud rustling. 
In a few seconds twenty or thirty ants 
had climbed upon and above our shoes, 
and their sharp, nipping bites sent us in 
haste to the flanks of the army, where we 
freed ourselves from the fierce creatures. 
These ants are not large, varying from a 
fifth to a third of an inch in length, dark 
in color, with lighter red abdomens. 

Until one becomes accustomed to these 
scenes of carnage the sight is really ter- 


BUBBLE BURSTING 





THROUGH THE SURFACE 


rible, especially when one lies down flat 
and takes an ant’s-eye view of the field 
of battle. Yet such are the fierceness 
and savage fury on one side and the 
hopeless terror or frantie efforts to es- 
cape dn the part of the victims that it 
needs but little imagination to stir deeply 
one’s sympathies. 

In place of the steady advance of a 
well-drilled army, presenting a solid front 
of serried ranks, the formation of the 
hunting-ants may be compared to an in- 
numerable host of cavalry scouts who 
quarter the ground in every direction, 
the whole army slowly advancing and in- 
cluding new territory in the scene of 
operations. Frequent flurries or louder 
rustlings follow the discovery and the 
subsequent terrible struggle of some 
quarry of noble size—a huge beetle or 
mighty lizard. 

One fact impressed us from the first: 
every creature aroused by the ants seemed 
to know instinctively of the awful danger. 
Whether through odor or sight or sound, 
the alarm always carried its full meaning. 
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Insects which would escape the collecting- 
net by a single quick motion, here dashed 
away with such terror that they often 
flew against our clothes or a tree and 
were hurled to the ground. Lizards took 
shelter under our shoes or shot off like 
streaks of light for many yards. Our 
presence and that of the predatory birds 


the centre would be some _ hard-cased 
beetle or other insect, who gave up only 
after killing and maiming a score of 
his assailants. 

We dropped five big black ants into th 
midst of the marauders, and witnessed a 
combat as thrilling as the contest be 
tween the Greeks and Persians. Four 
of the insects alighted 
on a small rounded ston 














over which three hunt- 
ing-ants were scurrying. 
Without hesitation the 
black giants fell upon 
the brown warriors and 
tore them limb from 
limb, with the loss of 
only half a leg. This 
is not a serious handi 
cap to one when one has 
five and a half robust 
limbs left! The fifth 
big fellow dropped upon 
a mass of ants piled like 
football - players upon 

















LA BREA FISH (LONG AND SLENDER 


H. »plias malabaricus 


was disregarded in efforts to avoid the 
danger which generations of inherited 
experience had made the most vivid 
in life. 

Insects which usually feigned death as 
a means of escape, when disturbed by 
these ants used all the motor organs given 
them by nature to flee from the dreaded 
foe. Eseape seemed to be the result of 
accident with all wingless creatures, even 
with those possessing good eyesight, for 
the first blind terrified rush as often car- 
ried them to certain death in the thickest 
of the host as it did to safety in the van 
or on one side of the ant army. Even 
wings were not a surety of escape. Twice 
I saw moths arise heavily from their 
hiding-places with a half-dozen of the 
little fiends clinging to their legs and 
wings. One was snapped up, ants and 
all, by a big flyeatcher, and the other 
fell among the quartermaster’s brigade in 
the rear, when every ant within reach 
dropped his load and hurled himself 
upon the newcomer. 

Here and there one might observe good- 
sized balls of ants rolling about, and in 


a struggling scorpion, 
whose sting was lashing 
the airin vain. The big 
ant started another rip 
ple upon this pool of 
death, which soon smoothed away, leav 
ing no recognizable trace of him. But 
the quartet of big-jawed fellows on their 
rock citadel fought successfully and well. 
No ant which crept to the top ever lived 
to return for help. The four flew at him 
like wolves and bit him to death. Soon a 
ring of hunting-ants formed around the 
stone, all motionless except for a frantic 
twiddling of antennw. They were ap- 
parently excited by the smell of the blood 
of their dead fellows. and only rarely did 
one venture now and then to scale the 
summit. When we left, two hours after- 
ward, the army had passed, and left the 
stone and its four doughty defenders, but 
these showed no immediate intention of 
leaving their fortress. 

The ground over which the hunting 
ants passed was absolutely bare of life, 
and, contrary té the rule in human 
armies, it was among the camp-followers 
and foragers that the most perfect dis 
eipline reigned. In the rear of the main 
army were lines upon lines of ants laden 
with the spoils—legs, bodies, and heads 
of insects and spiders, bits of scaly skin 
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of lizard or turtle, 
joints of centipedes 
and scorpions, and 
here and there a 
piece of ragged but 
gaudy butterfly 
wing borne aloft 
like the captured 
standard of some 
opposing force. 

We followed these 
lines of supply- 
carriers, and found 
that they converged 
m some sheltered 
hollow in a tree or 








inder a boulder or 














root. Here were 
massed countless 
hordes of ants cling- 
ing together like a 
swarm of bees. In 
the centre were the queen, eggs, and young 
of these nomadic savages, resting thus 
temporarily until the far-distant scouts 
reported another shelter, and the whole 
community shifted to the new - found 
home, farther along on the line of march. 

The army in which we were especially 
interested seemed to be carrying on their 
hunting in a rough circle about the tem- 
porary home, and perhaps this is a com- 
mon habit. Certain ants apparently serve 
some function of direction or means of 
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ARMORED CATFISH 


communication, for they keep to one 
place for a half-hour at a time and 
twiddle their antenne with every ant 
which approaches. 

It was when hunting-ants discovered 
the nests of other species of ants that war 
fare true to its name was waged. One 
could watch as from a balloon mimie 
Waterloos and Gettysburgs, and, sad to 
relate, in the case of inoffensive species, 
plunder, murder, and abduction by the 
wholesale. After studying the ways of 
these merciless creatures, we could seldom 
walk through the quiet, sunlit jungle, 
with blossoming orchids everywhere over 
head and the songs of birds and pleasant 
hum of insects in our ears, without think- 
ing of the tragedies without number ever 
going on around us. 

Our trips to the pitch lake on the early 
morning engine will never be forgotten. 
A warning toot from the diminutive 
whistle hurries us through our breakfast, 
and we hasten to the track and see our 
cameras and guns loaded on one of the 
little square wooden “empties.” We 
mount the wood-filled tender of the en 
gine, and with many complaining creaks 
and jolts get under way, backing slowly 
around the eurve which hides -+he last 
sign of civilization and buries us in 
the jungle. 

For nearly twenty years these little 
toy engines have bustled and elbowed their 
way over the snaky rails, until the jungle 
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and its people have come to look upon 
this narrow winding steel path as part 
of the general order of things. The un- 
derbrush creeps close, and only the con- 
stant whipping of the engines and cars 
beats down the growth between the rails. 

As we start, the last bats of night dash 
into the dark jungle, and their diurnal 
prototypes, a flock of graceful palm- 
swifts, swoop about overhead. To our 
ears there comes the finale of the morn- 
ing chorus of the distant red howlers 
and the first deep-toned bellings of the 
giant cassiques. 

All along the line, beasts and birds 
show their lack of fear of the rumbling 
ears. A party of chattering little mon- 
keys sit and gibber at us and rub their 
dew-drenched fur. Their parents and 
great-grandparents had found nothing to 
fear in this strange thing which, five 
times each day, crawls back and forth 
on its narrow trail, and why should they 
do more than look and wonder? As we 
come in sight of the muddy banks of the 
little river, a great parrot shrieks in 
derision at us from the top of a dead 
tub by the tratk, executing slow somer- 


saults for our benefit. I instinctively 
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look for a chain on its leg and a food 
cup near by! 
downward, and 


A splash draws our eyes 

from a maelstrom of 
muddy water shoots a villainous sting- 
ray. A school of little staring four-eyes 
skips over the water, and near the swampy, 
farther bank a sprawling half-grown croc- 
odile watches us—quiet as a stranded log. 

The air blows cool and damp on our 
faces, and we long for the keen power of 
scent of a dog. Even to our dull nostrils 
every turn of the road is full of interest. 
A swamp, thickly starred with dainty 
spider-lilies, comes into view, and we in- 
hale draughts of sweetest incense; Easter 
Sunday is at hand, and the very wilder- 
ness reminds us of it. 

With every breath of air the great 
palm-leaves flick drops to 
the underbrush below, with a sound as 


myriads of 


The trunks are black and 
soaked, and there is not a dry frond for 
miles. A sudden curve 


of heavy rain. 


brings another 
loop of the river into view, with a fore- 
ground of scuttling crabs and mangrove 
seedlings. Here a wave of coarse, salty 
marsh smell fills our lungs—not stagnant, 
but redolent of the distant sea; the smell 
that makes one’s blood leap. The next 

quarter-mile is cov- 

ered with lilies again. 
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From their perfume 
we enter a zone of 
recently cut guinea- 
grass—and the in- 
cense brings to mind 
Northern hay - fields 
and the sweet-grass 
baskets of the In- 
What new 
pains and pleasures 
would be ours could 
we possess the power 
of scent of some of 
the “ lower ” animals! 


dians. 


Temperate succeed 
tropical vistas; we 
see what at first ap- 
pears to be a grove 
of young chestnuts 
rising from  rhodo- 
dendrons and guinea- 
grass. A spotted 
sandpiper heightens 
the illusion, and the 
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THE AMAZON 





PARROT 


picture is complete 
when a familiar milk- 
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IN THE VENEZUELAN WILDERNESS. 


weed butterfly floats by and alights on 

a red and yellow tansy. But just then 
macaw shrieks from a near-by tree 
he road-bed turns and reveals a tangle 


f palms and scarlet heliconias—a monkey 


limbs up a leaf large enough to shelter 
half a hundred of his kind. 

The jungle never gives up the strug 
gle against the invading rails. Beneath 
the cars the constant friction only dwarfs 
he growth, and we find here miniature 
plants blooming, fruiting, and scattering 
seed; plants which elsewhere reach a 
height of five or six feet. It is an in- 
eresting case of quick adaptation to un- 
favorable conditions. 

All the creatures of the forest cross 
and recross the track freely, even in front 
of an approaching train. Water-fowl, 
sun-bitterns, and the weird-voiced trum 
peters walk up and down, and flocks of 
crass-finches drift here and there, gleaning 
seeds from between the rails. One day 
we see the leaves part, and a long, low- 
houldered, reddish form slouches across 
before us, without even a glance, and we 
know it for the first South American 
puma which we have seen. 

We reach the lake long before the dew 
is dried and before the freshness of the 
dawn is dissipated. It is surrounded by 
dense forests, the front ranks of which are 
made up of the marvellously tall and 
graceful moriche palms. There is one 
oasis in this pitechy expanse—Parrot Is- 
land it may be called. To this shelter, 
guarded on all sides by soft, quaking 
pitch, parrots come at dusk by hundreds, 
roosting there until the next morning. 

Near the northern edge is the “ mother 
of the lake,” just above the deep-hidden 
source of supply, where the pitch is al- 
ways soft, and where no vegetation grows. 
It is a veritable pool of death, and noth- 
ing can enter it and live. The lizards 
and heavy-bodied insects which secamper 
over the rim are often clogged and drawn 
down to death. <A jaguar, leaping after 
a jacana, slipped in shortly before we 
came, and made a terrible fight for life. 
Half blinded, its. struggles carried it only 
farther outward, and the end came merci- 
fully soon. 

All the rest of the lake is a varied 
expanse of black pitch bubbles, short 
grass, clumps of fern and sedge, with 
occasional isolated palms. Flowers of 


























AMAZON PARROT EMERGING FROM 


many kinds and colors spring from the 
heart of the raw pitch itself. Jacanas rise 
before us with loud cries and flashing 
wings of gold. One may walk over the 
lake at will, morning and evening, but 
in the heat of midday, in many places, 
one’s shoes sink quickly unless one keeps 
constantly on the move. 

White is not a very common color in 
nature, and yet here, in striking con- 
trast with the inky blackness of the 
piteh, most of the birds show large patches 
of this color. In the distance are always 
to be seen snowy egrets and immature 
blue herons—spots of purest white; while 
near at hand, absurdly tame, a big hawk 
forever soars slowly about or perches on 
some great frond of a tall palm. It is 
a rare white-headed eagle-hawk, with 
plumage of white, save for back, wings, 
and tail. 

The two most abundant small birds 
are chiefly white in color. Both are fly- 
eatchers—one, with white head and neck, 
perching in the reeds and making fierce 
sallies after passing insects; while even 
more beautiful and conspicuous are the 
little terrestrial flycatchers which scurry 
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along the ground over pitch and fallen 
logs. 
side to side, and they come within a few 
feet of us, 


Their tails continually wag from 


uttering low, inquiring notes: 
They too are clad in white, 
except for back, nape, wings, and tail. 


pit! pit! 


| follow one about, watching it through 
the ground-glass of my camera, when I 
blunder into a thicket of dry, crackling 
twigs. A sudden rustling draws 
my attention, and | and find 
a few feet of a dry palm 
Around the roughened stringy bark 


sound 
look up 
myself 
stub. 


within 
peers a green head with wide, yellow eyes, 
and I stiffen into immobility. My posi- 
tion is anything but comfortable; thorns 
are scratching me, flies are tickling my 


face, but I dare 


not move, After five 
minutes, which seem hours, the big 
Amazon parrot withdraws, and I hear a 


seuttling within the stub. Silently and 
with the greatest caution I step backward, 
and after a 
of attack. 
These birds usually nest in hollows in 
the tops of the tallest, most inaccessible 


rest we arrange our plan 


trees, and this is a golden opportunity 
one in a lifetime—for a photograph of a 


parrot at home. 


The entrance is rectangular, about 
three by six inches, and some five feet 


above the ground. Painfully I pick my 
way to the side of the stub, and bracing 
myself, focus on that spot of black on the 
trunk. Then milady rustles the weeds in 
the rear of the stub. 
and on 


head. 


slowest of motions I change plates. 


Again a scrambling, 
my ground-glass flashes the green 
Snap! I have her! and with the 
While 
she is engrossed with her disturber in the 
rear I advance a step and get another 
picture. 
button, 


Then serewing up my speed- 
I push slowly forward, and just 
is about to hurl herself from the 
stub I secure a third photograph. Off 
she goes to the nearest palms, shrieking 
at the top of her lungs, and is joined by 
her mate. 

We 


ground, and 


as she 


hol 


there 


in the trunk near the 
find the nest of the 
Three white eggs, one of which 


eut a 


parrot. 
is pipped, and a young bird just hatched 
reward us, all resting on a bed of chips. 
The diminutive polly is seantily clothed 
with white down, and while in the shade 
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lies motionless. When a ray of wart 
sunlight strikes it the little fellow b 
comes uneasy, and crawls and tumbk 


about until it escapes from the unwelcon 
glare. During its activity it keeps up 
continuous low, raucous ery like the m« 
of a ecatbird. Far out on the expanse 
black pitch six feet in the depth of th 
dark cavity—this little squawking mit 
surely had a strange babyhood to fit it 
for its future life in the sunlight among 
the palms! 

It was the yellow-fronted Amazon par 
rot, a common speci s with dealers every 


where, but we: shall never see one in 
cage, uttering inane requests for crack 
ers, without thinking of the interesting 


family we discovered upon the pitch lak 
We found strange fish in the pools of 


water scattered over the lake. Some must 


have wriggled their way over dry land 
for some distance to get there. Ther 


were round, sunfishlike fellows, and oth 
ers, long and slender, with wicked-looking 
teeth. Most curious of all were the 
loricates, or armored catfish, with a doublk 
row of large overlapping scales enclosing 
their body from head to tail. Like the 
hoatzins among the birds, these fish ar 
strange relics of the past, preserved al 
most unchanged from the ancient fossil 
Devonian forms. 

Days passed like hours in this wonder- 
land, and the time for returning to civ- 
ilization Plots and 
counterplots were going on all about us. 
Rumors of the landing of arms by revo- 
lutionists would excite the jéfe civil, and 
a squad of soldiers would set out across 
country post-haste—-in their sandals and 
bright-colored blankets. But this was all 
of secondary interest to us. It was the 
strange living beings whieh filled jungle 
and air and water which made us long for 
the leisure of months instead of weeks. 

Our last view of Venezuela was like the 
first —a panorama of silent, majestic 
green walls guarding a stream of bril 
liant copper; of the untold 
myriads of beating hearts beyond the 
walls resting silent in the noonday heat, 
waiting for the coolness of evening to 
awaken them to activity. To some it 
would bring song and happiness with nest 
and mate, to some combat, to others death. 


came all too soon. 


every one 
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A Man of 


Gloucester 


BY HERBERT D. WARD 


HE homeward trip dragged like a 
f team-roller in spite of the fact 
that every sail was spread for 
arket. Forty tons of iced fish make 
yant ballast when the wind cuts fresh 

m the south. The race for half a 
ent a pound, if won through the strain- 
of every halyard, sheet, and stay 
the vessel, may mean a whole cent, 


if 


especially if you slip in a couple of hours 


ahead of your cursing rival. 

When he was busy, at the bait and at 
the trawl, Dick King had not minded 
the separation. But when a fisherman is 
homeward bound there is little to do but 
tend the sails in order to get a “ rapful 
out of her,” and then he lounges and 
thinks. When he lay down upon his 
straw mattress Dick felt his wife’s arms 
about him, and when he woke in the 
morning the chubby fist of the baby 
gouged his eyes, and its moist gurgle was 
like piano music to his ears. When he 
lolled in the sun, hunched up in the 
topmost layer of nesting dories, listen- 
ing to the swish of waters running in 
fourteen knots of foam past the ves- 
sel’s quarter, he could think of nothing 
but his wife. 

Mabel was a Nova Scotia girl, pink 
and tawny and blue. She was loud of 
voice, but soft of manner and yielding 
of gesture; just the kind—all hair and 
hat—all droop and smile—to entwine a 
Viking of the sea. 

To Dick, Mabel was altogether beauti- 
ful—beautiful beeause she gladly obeyed 
his masterful love; beautiful, perhaps in 
a higher degree, because she was the 
mother of his boy. That made her sacred 
to his soul; and the two, mother and 
child, had woven a seine of steel about 
his heart and his fancy. 

It seemed as if he could not endure 
another moment as the vessel sluggishly 
bucked a head tide from the whistling- 
buoy off the Graves to T wharf. It was 
after six when the fisherman was warped 


past the decks of two other schooners 
to the posts of the gurried dock. It was 
too late to open her hatches, and Dick, 
after a short conference with the skip 
per, leaped ashore. He had been going 
with that captain for eleven years, and 
with the vessel since she had been built. 
During that time he had been neither 
drunk nor spendthrift. Like the ma- 
jority of our native fishermen, he was 
reliable and alert, and proud of his eall- 
ing, one of the most ancient and dig- 
nified in the world. 

“T’ve got ter go and see my woman 
and the kid. Ill be back on the 6.11 
in the morning in plenty of time.” 

The skipper nodded kindly, and watch- 
ed Dick running to eatch the elevated 
for the 7.10. King had refused to eat, 
for he wanted to munch his late supper 
at home with the luxury of having Mabel 
sit beside him—in a pink kimono, show- 
ing her deep throat and large creamy 
neck, with one arm caressing his shoul- 
der, and the glint of girlish eagerness 
and love in her light-blue eves. How 
those eyes followed him! Always look- 
ing surprised and innocent, large, never 
dark, changing in a thin palette of blues 
from gray almost to sunset green. 

Dick sat in the smoking-ear, pulling 
on a strong cigar, while the train tun- 
nelled through Salem, slid off the main 
line at Beverly, and gave glimpses of 
the sea he knew so well at Beverly Farms 
and West Manchester. Then the fore- 
shortening lights of the track at night— 
the fading red of the passed passenger, 
and the green at the Cut Bridge—and 
then, by the winds of the Eternal! the 
old eity of Gloucester, pungent with its 
sachet of salt and cod. 

Dick King did not wait for the elec- 
trices. He knew their last syllable too 
well. Instead, he doubled up the rail- 
road tracks and past the City Hall, 
across Main Street, and down the side 
alley near the wharves. There, in a 
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clean and respectable tenement, nestled 
his three rooms. These were a little hot 
in summer and a little stuffy in winter. 
From the southerly window you could 
sometimes smell the inner harbor when 
the tide was low. But it was home and 
rest and the whole world to Dick. 

Like a swordfish he leaped to his mate. 
He was eager for the surprise. What 
was a slip of a girl to his mighty arms? 
How he would toss and eatch her in 
his elemental play! For Dick was well 
over six feet; his strength was unde- 
bauched, his eyes keen, his fist huge, and 
his nimble fingers coarse because of his 
calling. His tenement was on the ground 
floor, and in two bounds he was at the 
door. He thought he heard voices with- 
in. He turned the knob and pushed. 
The door did not give, and his impetus 
flattened his body against the panels. 

In the dim light of the entry one 
might have seen his joyousness turn to 
dull wonder. True, his wife did not 
expect him, and she was out. But what 
of the baby, asleep and alone! 

“Mabel!” and his voice thundered 
through the building. There was a soft 
step on the spruce floor within, the bolt 
shot, and the door opened slowly. The 
man plunged in. 

“My God, girl!” he eried, his eyes 
widening, “how you seared me!” 

He was lifting his arms, when they 
dropped like blocks to-his side. There 
before him, red and sullen, sat a man. 

“Oscar!” ejaculated King. He knew 
the man well—the limp-eyed, tow-headed, 
ruminating Swede—cook of the Noreen. 

“VYa-as.” The fellow unshuffled his 
arms from the table and tried to look 
uneonscious. “It’s me! Whar’d you 
git back?” 

Dick surveyed the lump of flesh grim- 
ly, from its vacant mouth to its sprawi- 
ing legs. He then opened his jaws and 
his words cut like shears. 

“ Tow long hev you been here?’ 

The man’s lips moved helplessly, but 
the woman spoke: 

“Oh, Dick dear—darling, he’s just 
come—hain’t you, Osear? He was ask- 
ing for you. Sure to God I didn’t know 
the door was on the bolt. It was habit, 
I guess. I keep it locked so when you're 
gone. It’s God’s truth. Why don’t you 
speak, Oscar?” 


She put her hands upon her husband 


chest. The Swede grunted like 
cretin, and rolled his white-lashed ey 
towards the door. He tried to sa 


“Ya-as, dat’s so,” but his tongue was :; 
dry as chalk. 

ut Dick King assembled the tw 
arms of his wife into one. stro: 
grip, and put them down while hi 
gaze scoured her. Under that conden 
nation an innocent wife might wel 
have despaired. Dick saw hair hasti 
ly pinned up. She wore her pink ki 
mono. His wife!—and this behind 
bolted door with the Swedish cook of 
a fresh-halibuter! 

With a fierce gesture of disgust h 
flung her hands away. But she fell slid 
ing to his feet and clasped his ankles 
with her arms. 

Mabel began to sob and ery out. She 
shook with terror. “Dick! Dick! Oh, 
Dick! It’s all right, Dick. J’m all right 
I love you, Dick. Oh, my God, you'll 
kill me! Don’t!” 

The Swede sat rolling his eyes, mouth 
ing, but making no sound. If the man 
had only spoken, or struck, or stabbed, 
or shot, Dick’s congestion would have 
been relieved. 

He strode out of his wife’s grip and 
stood by the door—a portentous shadow. 
He pointed his arm at the grovelling 
woman. Crimson, the danger signal of 
death, flooded before his eyes, and he was 
swaying with lethal passion. Then a 
sudden revulsion of disgust banished the 
madness for murder. He spat con- 
temptuously on the floor. 

“You!” His words gurgled like petrol 
out of a can. “My wife! My Mabel— 
with my baby in there! You and that 
mutt of dough! I wouldn’t touch either 
of you with a gaff.” 

He opened the door, and, enveloped in 
the shriek of his name from his wife’s 
lips, he plunged into the black street. 


Captain Dan Waters watched the huge 
cakes of ice as the tongs lowered them 
into the hold of the Noreen. Owing to 
some repairs in her rigging the fishing- 
vessel was already two days late in start- 
ing. A full fare of halibut was her 
aim, and Quereau her destination. Cap- 
tain Waters was one man short. On 
the run home the main-sheet of the 
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Drawn by George Harding 
HOLDING HER TWO IN HIS STRONG GRIP 








and in so doing had 


Voreen had parted, 


malevolently caught one of the best men 
in a bight about his leg. The man was 
hospital. It was Charley 


Tarr who was left 


now in the 
without any dory- 
mate. For five years he and Sam had 
fished together from the same vessel, in 


the sam using the 


dory, and same 
skates. He now felt as bereft as if he 
had lost a wife. Being the odd man, 
he was holding back with his whole 


weight on the rope that, rove through 
a tackle, 
the hold 

“T guess it’s all up with 


lowered the eakes of ice into 


me, Cap. 


‘1 here ain’t no good ones in only drunks 


an’ hoboes. We want a real man aboard 
here—none o’ yer tanks.” 

Dan Waters had been a skipper for 
fifteen years, and during that time he 
had taken his pick of the best halibut- 
fishermen in Gloucester. Dan did not 
drink, and allowed no drinking - men 


about him. Ile 


crew and how 


stood for no “serub 


the mystic number of 
sixteen men to man the eight “ saucered ” 
dorics was broken for the first time. 


From up the foot of the wharf a man 


valked unsteadily toward the loading 
vessel No one could mistake the wab- 
ble, the careful poising of the feet, and 
the unnecessary swaying of the figure. 


Dan Waters 


It was nine in the morning. 
glaneed with disyust. 

“ What in hell’s the fun do them damn 
ret out of 


y booze so early in the 


he commented. 
‘Sort of a 


mornin 
hang-over,” said Charley, 
carelessly, letting the rope slip through 
his callous palms, and peering down to 


see the tongs removed. Then, as he 
hoisted on the slack rope, he looked at 
the approaching man. 

“My God!” he ejaculated. “It’s Dick 
King. Never seen him drunk before. 
I'll bet he’s been doped.” 

He dropped the rope with the lack of 
discipline natural to 


over the No 


fishermen, leaped 
reen’s rail, and ran up the 
dock. In an instant his arm was about 
the shoulders of the careening man. 
“God!” he repeated, “1 


ain’t never 
seen yer jagged before.” 

Dick King tautened up and shook him- 
Then, 
against a post of the 
shed, he looked his old friend gravely 


self free from the steadying arm. 
leaning carefully 
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in the eye. After a pregnant pause hi 
slowly spoke: 

“Don't call me God! | 
Call me Vengeance.” 


ain’t God 
His eyes drooped 
and his lips loosened. He went on as if 
he were repeating a lesson: “I ain’t got 
no mattress nor blankets—nor boots nor 
oil-elothes nor nippe rs nor sail, nor com 
‘oop 
nor plug nor hurdy gurdy but I got a 
damn head on me, and I 
Noreen and 
ain’t no ten-cent horn. T’m a man, an’ 
I’m bound for the Noreen! 


The limbs of the speaker relaxed. His 


pass, nor jug nor thele-pin nor s 


wanter g 


t 
inside the vo ter sleep. l 


eyes became dazed and he began to trem 
ble violently. He who was called Charley 
caught the man for the second time by 
the shoulders and held him up while he 
beckoned to the skip A 
“It’s all right, Cap!” 
“ Dick’s been doped. 
his outfit. 
bunk. 


he whispered 
You hurry an’ get 
I’m going to put him in Sam’s 
He can have Sam’s blankets an’ 
dory-gear, but you'd better oil him up 
Hi, there, Dick! Look out!” 

The crew of the Noreen, with the usual 
delicacy of fishermen, de- 
clined to notice the first fall of a notable 
With 
rough and yet brotherly tenderness the 
recling man was helped over the rail to 
the forward cuddy of the Noreen. The 
sun—hot for the 
from the deck, sweated Dick’s intoxica- 
He swayed to the 
companionway and looked vacantly down. 


native-born 
expert who was to be their mate. 
winter—beating back 
tion to its climax. 
Before him, up-peering, was a huge, flat 


face. This was the color of manila. 


“Get out, Oscar!” shouted Charley 


Tarr. “ We’re comin’ down. Catch him 
if he falls.” But terror had smitten the 
Swede. He looked like the corpse of an 


imbecile. He was inert and limp. Then, 
with a gurgle like that of a beast sudden 
ly entrapped, he seuttled aft to the galley. 
He edged far to the bulkhead and stood 
and stared. 

Dick King did not see the pantomime. 
In a few minutes he was quite uncon- 
Half an hour later the Noreen 
had dropped from her wharf and was 
gliding out of the harbor, with a gentle 
easterly astern. 


sc1ous. 


The fishermen of cod and halibut never 


quarrel, nor do they interfere. The one 
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trawls upon the banks—those fretful 
shoals off the coasts of Newfoundland 
and Nova Seotia, where the depth runs 
from twenty to forty-five fathoms. The 
other “sets” over the “gullies” that 
separate those banks from each other 
—marine ravines anywhere from fifty 
to a hundred and more fathoms deep, 
ipon whose gray and muddy bottom the 
halibut feed, confident in their pro- 
tective coloring. 

Thus between the Grand Bank and 
the Avalon Peninsula halibut fishermen 
ply their perilous calling in an average 
of eighty fathoms. Between Green Bank 
and St. Pierre halibut begin to run large 
after November. To many this is a 
favorite ground. It was in the middle of 
this gully in eighty-five fathoms on mud 
bottom that the Noreen cast anchor on 
January 2d, eight days out from Glouces- 
ter. During that time Dick King worked 
feverishly, nursing his injury while the 
Noreen fought her way past stormy lat- 
itudes to her heaving anchorage. 

Ten minutes after the Noreen had 
dropped her anchor and had furled her 
jibs and lay to a riding-sail, her dories 
were over her side, each filled with full 
skates, each line baited with frozen squid, 
with anchors and floats, and each with 
two men rowing their dory through un- 
easy waves. For the price of fish is un- 
ceasing work. Consider the sudden storms 
—the stealthy fog—the frozen members— 
the assault of snow—the attack of waves, 
each more strategic than the last—and 
then always the three to five mile row 
back with loaded dories against cutting 
wind and tide, bucking a bronco sea, the 
exhausted men drenched to the creeping 
skin, and still indomitable — emitting 
curses of prayer for another ounce of 
strength, another minute of endurance to 
bring them to the ship. Who would do 
this twice a day, and haul in besides two 
miles of struggling lines from a depth 
of five hundred feet, for the sake of a 
slice of broiled halibut ? 

All this while Dick King had not 
spoken to the Swedish cook; he had not 
even looked at him. Dick had a hand 
that could have squeezed Oscar as a child 
squeezes putty. Diek could land a two- 
hundred-pound halibut on the rail of the 
dory with a jerk of his wrist without 
the use of a gaff. He was as powerful 
Vou, CXVIIL—No. 708.—106 
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as a skate and as quick as a squid. He 
was all muscle and nerve, and as re- 
sourceful as an eel. He was, moreover, 
as supple as a coil of two-inch manila. 
He was the sea translated into terms of 
brain and brawn and blood. 

When the hearty meal was over, and 
the full-bellied men were swaying to their 
oars, and when the skipper and the cook 
were alone on the vessel—then Oscar sat 
down and trembled. He could hardly 
hold the pipe between his flabby lips. 
His corn-thatched eyes would twitch, and 
while the sweat poured over his neck, 
his heart pumped ice. 

For the first time in years fortune 
did not favor the skipper of the No- 
reen. The long lines caught plenty of 
“dogs” and other nondescript cynics of 
the deep—but no halibut. For three 
days they baited in vain, using also 
chopped gurry. They had no herring, 
and the skipper attributed his ill luck to 
that lack. 

“Tt’s no use, boys,” he grunted that 
night; “we might run into Canso for 
herring. What d’ye say to trying the 
Gully first?” 

Experienced men looked from one to 
the other, and then gravely nodded with- 
out speech. It was not a time for talk. 
In fishermen disappointment does not 
breed loquacity. There are times when 
their calling makes them desperate; when, 
baffled from “ground” to “spot” and 
from “ Bushes” to “ Garden,” they seek 
the more perilous depths in order to reap 
the greater catch. 

There are many gullies; but The 
Gully is a spot that makes the most 
flippant fishermen reflect. Within The 
Gully the tide boils like monstrous rap- 
ids. A vessel caught in this huge sluice- 
way is at the mercy of her skilful 
skipper and her valiant rigging. Add a 
variation of compass that shifts unac- 
countably like the sands of Sable Island, 
and The Gully becomes perhaps the most 
dangerous fishing-ground on the face of 
the waters. 

That night the skipper headed the 
Noreen for the tail of The Gully, one 
hundred and seventy miles due west. 

Tt was cold and clear. The barometer 
was high, threatening an easterly and 
possibly snow. That night they ran over 
the foot of the St. Pierre Bank and saw 
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the riding lights of a distributed fleet. 
By morning they had left the grounds 
behind them, and with mittened hands 
and oiled up, the men were wearily over- 
hauling their lines and baiting. 

That day at dinner there was not much 
conversation. It was a meal to be re- 
membered—-roast pork and _ vegetables, 
with a dessert of plenty of pie and hot 
eoffee. Oscar was a good cook—none 
better in the whole fleet—and the men, 
most of them, had more food than they 
did at home. The wind was keen, ruf- 
fling the sea into short chops. On the 
horizon there was a dull haze. Above, 
the sky was clear. After dinner Cap- 
tain Waters went aft to his cabin, in- 
spected his barometer, and then climbed 
up on deck. The wind had backed dead 
to the east, and was now astern. Wing- 
a-wing, the Noreen was logging faster 
than a freighter, leaving a hissing lather 
in her wake. The sea, which at a hun- 
dred fathoms differs strenuously in wave 
quality from the shoals of forty fathoms, 
began to make long rollers. 

Dick and Charley Tarr were at the wheel. 
Every minute or so Dick looked back 
at the yapping sea, which was trying to 
bite, and beginning to froth at the mouth. 


All at onee the Noreen plunged her bow- 
sprit out of sight and tossed a ton of 
water in the air. 

“T guess ye’d better let her mains’l 


run, Dan,” said Dick; “she’s struck 
Quereau. You'll smother her this way!” 

Captain Dan Waters had already made 
up his mind to take in sail, and gave 
orders to come about. As Dick, waiting 
for a right spot in the quick-tempered 
shoal, gave the wheel a turn, he felt a 
chill below his left eye. It was not a 
splash of water. It was something that 
had softly settled upon the one séhsitive 
epot in his face. Into the south’ard the 
nose of the vessel pitched and staggered. 
The first flake of snow had travelled 
straight from the southwest, and even 
with the coming of that icy courier the 
wind shifted to the warmer zone. 

Held skilfully into the wind while jib 
and mainsail were being furled and the 
foresail reefed, the Noreen pranced and 
pawed like a maddened stallion. There 
was nothing dangerous in the maneuvre; 
it was simply uncomfortable; far safer 
nosing the rising gale with its coming 
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snow than running away from it over 
shoal Banquereau down to The Gully 
Ther the Noreen fell back upon a heavy 
sea. Suddenly there was a crack—sound 
ing exactly as if the deepest string in 
a gigantic bass viol had snapped. Abov: 
the seream of the wind the voice of th 
skipper rose: 

“It’s the jumbo 
boys!” 

Then Dick King showed his seaman- 
ship. He paid her off two points; for 
he well knew that with the jumbo stay 
parted the whole weight of the two masts 
came on the jib-stay. Catlike, the men 
leaped to windward. Once more the 
Noreen plunged into the trough. On 
her staggering rise there was a twang and 
a detonation. Not able to stand th 
strain, the jib-stay tore itself away, and 
with it crashed the two masts—the fore- 
mast first, and then the mainmast—over 
the schooner’s port side; the tangle was 
inextricable. The Noreen was a hopeless 
wreck. Her ironwork had betrayed her, 
and at the water-line aft a jagged stump 
was pounding a hole into her vitals. 

At that moment the Noreen was ex- 
actly over the middle of the lower fin 
of the shoals of Banquereau in forty- 
two fathoms. It was a dragging bottom 
of black sand and shells. Instinetively 
the men sprang to the anchor. This was 
paid out to the full length of the road— 
which was made fast to the bits—the end 
rove three times with a double hitch 
around the stump of the mainmast. 

Owing to Dick’s manceuvre not a man 
was hurt. In two hours the wreckage 
was ‘chopped away—nothing saved but 
the main-boom, the foresail, and a few 
lines in case a jury-mast must be rigged 
up. But they were there on the fishing- 
grounds. They must be rescued, and 
they might be towed in a favorable wind 
to Canso or even to Halifax. 

The disaster was not at all irreparable, 
and after an early supper, with hot 
stomachs and with glowing pipes, these 
men even discussed the mad advisability 
of drifting sixty miles with the wind 
down to The Gully, running out their 
dories, and filling her up while they 
waited for rescue. Captain Dan Waters 
was part owner. It occurred to that New 
England mind that it might be well to 
make the vessel’s full hold of halibut 
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THE SWEDE CONFRONTED 


HIS TORMENTOR 

















pay her bills for salvage. Thus did man 
in the rebounding of his heart propose; 
and even as he did so the occasional flake 
became a company, and then a battalion, 
then a division, and finally an ineal- 
culable and impenetrable army. At six 
bells the gale was on them in full fury— 
the wind and drift and snow strangling 
the rash throat that raised itself above 
the sheltering companionway. So the 
boards were put up and the slides shoved 
over; and without light or lookout the 
Noreen dragged at her anchor while her 
inen slept with the indifference natural 
to the seorners of the sea. 

We should except Dick King. His bunk 
was the lower one, the farthest aft on 
the starboard side in the cuddy forward. 
Catacornered from him, on the port side, 
as far in the bow as he could crawl, slept 
the Swede. Into the sluggish and in- 
choate mind of the foreigner an awful 
fear had become encrusted. This was 
slowly eating into his sanity. During 
the last week his cooking had been done 
by the impetus of reflex action, and his 
natural silence veiled the gradual disinte- 
gration of the little mind he had. That 
Dick King meant to kill him he had not 
the slightest doubt. But when? But 
how? It was the suspense that was driv- 
ing Oscar to imbecility. He did not 
sleep; for such nightmares as stiffened 
his hair could not be called rest. Night 
after night he moaned away the time 
allotted to his sleep—starting every few 
bells with a ery of horror, and awaking 
in an agony of sweat to find himself alive. 

All sailors are superstitious. A sum- 
mary of their freaks of fancy would fill a 
folio. That the Noreen was “ hoodooed ” 
Dick King fully believed, and he was 
the only one who knew the reason why. 
The absence of fish that ought to have 
been on the grounds—the breaking of 
that iron which had so long held the 
jumbo stay in place—and the conse- 
quent wreckage of the vessel—these were 
all parcel of the same aggression on 
the part of the Almighty because the 
Noreen harbored a criminal. Oscar, de- 
spoiler of an unprotected woman, had 
brought this disaster upon them. What 
punishment did this contemptible crea- 
ture not deserve! 

The catastrophe had jarred King’s 
mind so that he could not sleep. That 
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Oscar must die he had no doubt. Evi- 
dently this tardy justice had been de- 
creed by God Himself—but that this one 
life should include others in its cataclysm 
he could not suppose. Better that he— 
Dick King—should be the instrument of 
his own and the Divine vengeance, and 
his mates go free—for Dick was as just 
as he was strong, and he would no more 
touch the hair of the innocent than lie. 
But Oscar—of course he was different. 
At this time, ten days after the disaster 
that had smitten him, King’s heart was 
beginning to soften a little toward 
Mabel, his wife. If he lived to get back, 
he would support her; but he would 
never live with her again. He would 
edueate the baby, but the mother! No. 
If it had been any one but that lump of 
a Swede, he might possibly have forgiven 
her. He sobbed as the magnitude of his 
loss overwhelmed him. It presented it- 
self to him in these words: “ No home. 
No place to go.” Out of the confusion 
of his misery it suddenly became clear 
to him that he must be the sacrifice for 
the rest. When and how should he ac- 
complish this purpose ? 

The swaying lantern evoked a succes- 
sion of black, grotesque shadows. These 
now revealed the sleepers in a dim light, 
and now blotted them out. Dick could 
faintly see the outline of the Swede— 
and then it was swallowed up. And, as 
these shadows described grave and fan- 
tastic figures in the cuddy, the smitten 
vessel creaked at every joint, gasped at 
every buffet of the waves; and at every 
crest she bronght up on her anchor as 
if she would tear the bit from the 
keel or the foremast from its foot. For- 
ward, the noise of the pounding and of 
the deluge was fearful—and only men 
could sleep who were reckless with su- 
perb disdain. 

Dick King slowly raised himself and 
swayed to his feet. To his congested 
mind the hour was propitious. He 
planned it all out. He meant to strangle. 
Then something would become of him; 
he knew not exactly what. He crept— 
although he thought he was doing a 
righteous act. To such minds venge- 
ance has an Old Testament illusion that 
transmutes crime into virtue. Passion 
is often an alchemist, thinking to con- 
vert lead into gold. 
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Dick kept in the swarthy shadow as he 
swayed his way forward past sleeping 


mates. It was only a few steps, but they 
seemed to take a lifetime. In rhythmic 
intervals of less than a minute the vessel 
would be brought up with a wicked jerk. 
This nearly pitched Dick off his stock- 
inged feet, and he had to hold to an upper 
bunk. But the men slept. 

At last he stood by the Swede. That 
huge man, formless like dough, lay 
moaning, his flat face frozen with terror. 
In the shifting light of the lantern his 
eyes, half open, looked glassy. Dick 
gazed long at the creature. The sight 
overflowed his heart with fury. Holding 
his knees to the transom in order to 
steady himself when the vessel lurched, 
he slowly put forth his hands. Mechan- 
ically he clenched his fists several times 
to see if his strength were there. Then 
the Noreen swayed, and the light was 
blotted into soot. Now was the moment. 
Dick’s firm hands softly encircled the 
Swede’s neck, and he bent his knees to 
meet the vessel’s jerk. But that rough 
rhythm was for the first time broken. 
The Noreen did not bring up. There was 
a spatter of water that sprayed the deck; 
and then the fisherman began to careen. 
This unusual calm acted like a cannon- 
shot upon the ship’s company. Every 
man started from his sleep. There was 
no need to tell the crew what had hap- 
pened. The Noreen had parted her road 
as if it were a rope of seaweed, and was 
now adrift upon the maddest sea in this 
hemisphere, and driving upon the dead- 
liest coast in the world, 


That God did miraculously protect his 
victim Dick King had not the slightest 
question; but why He did so the avenger 
could not fathom. There was an instant 
of confusion. The Swede came to con- 
sciousness with a gurgling cry. No one 
suspected what would have happened. 

In the quick discipline that followed, 
and in the eool fight for life, the main- 
boom and reseued foresail were lashed 
together and thrown overboard. This 
acted as a drag upon the wreck, and 
presently the Noreen, after a few drench- 
ings that would have swamped a summer 
yacht, brought up sullenly with her head 
to the gale. There was now nothing to 
do but await the finish. The only ques- 





tion was—where would they end? If on 
Sable Island, no miracle could save them. 
If they should escape the island, they 
might be engulfed upon the shallow bars 
with which it is spurred. But if by the 
merey of God they should drift by Sable, 
sixty miles to leeward—passing through 
The Gully, their only hope—it would 
mean but a respite from a sure death 
thirsting for them a hundred and twenty- 
five miles beyond. 

In the meanwhile each wave, more 
rabid than the last, literally combed 
the fisherman’s deck—scratching at her 
hatches; sweeping by the board her 
dories, her skates, and lines; tearing wide 
gashes in her low bulwarks. The vessel 
was only a mutilated trunk—a torso in 
which were imprisoned eighteen men, who 
stared at one another, who did not speak, 
who only smoked and spat. For to 
venture on deck was death. And the 
winds arose, and the snow became hard 
like hail, and the spume left trails of 
dirty ice upon the deck; for it was very 
cold, and the temperature was dropping. 

So the men chopped a gash in the 
partition of the after-cabin to lead past 
the sardonic ice in the hold to the 
kitchen forward. Mechanically they 
drank hot coffee, ate hot food, kept a 
white fire in the stove, and made 
strength; for the time of the last stand 
was only the span of a sixty-mile drift 
at least, or of a hundred-and-eighty-mile 
drift at most, with the esearpments of 
Nova Scotia beyond, watching to grind 
them into bait. 

The effect of this final and fatal 
catastrophe upon Dick King was curious. 
He felt himself saved instead of lost. 
Vengeance was no longer his to wreak. 
God would attend to that matter for him, 
and with a divine thoroughness which 
made Him justly feared. Dick was 
rapidly rising into a state of exaltation. 
He had no love of life and no fear of 
death. The Swede had taken away the 
one, and the other was an_ instinct. 
Danger had always clarified him, and 
now it was bidding fair to give him an 
almost superhuman efficiency. As sure 
death was only a matter of hours, hatred 
had suddenly left his heart. That inert 
lump of clay, that Inbber of a pie-maker, 
would be the first to succumb. Mabel 
would be fully avenged. But as for him- 
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self, he made up hic mind to fight. He 
would die like a man, not like a cook! 
He drew deep breaths, and the joy of 
coming battle brightened his eye and 
brought tissue and red blood to his hol- 
low and white cheeks. Even the lethargic 
men noticed the change. 

“JT told yer.” said Charley Tarr to the 
skipper, “that he’s all right.” 

In rubber boots, encased in sweaters, 
and completely oiled up, with sou’westers 
buttoned under their chins, and with 
mittens on the transom by their sides, 
the men smoked the night away, outward- 
ly indifferent, as the Noreen held stanch 
against the frightful ramming of the 
waters. By the instinct of fishermen 
they could tell that they had left in their 
drift the bank of Quereau behind, and 
that their fate, whether of the sands or 
of the rocks, would be soon upon them. 

By noon the wind was still rising and 
the snow thick. Captain Waters shoved 
the slide of the companionway a little 
back and put his head out. To wind- 
ward, like muffled minute-guns, a dull 
booming was carried above the swirl of 
the gale. The stanch little vessel stag- 
gered and eareened to a cataract of green 
spume. Dan hastily closed the slide and 
saved himself. So great is the onslaught 
and power of water that bolts riven into 
the deck have been cut off smooth as if 
by a single blow of a chisel. And the 
foam swept on over the wheel, taking the 
last of its mutilated spokes. 

“Tt’s the East Bar, boys!” Waters 
shouted. “ We fetched it by about three 
miles, I reckon. It’s the rocks for us if 
we don’t bring up on some poor devil 
on Middle Ground.” 

With a shrug of his shoulders the skip- 
per threw himself upon the transom and 
lit his eorneob. 

Then the men began to calculate their 
drift. Some made it five and others 
near to eight knots, but all agreed that 
if the wind held, as it often did for 
twenty-four hours, to-morrow night would 
see a new consignment of frozen corpses 
tossed from roller to rock and_ battered 
beyond description. 

Then Dick King went forward. The 
funnel of the cook’s stove had long since 
been carried away above deck, and boards 
had been nailed across the round hole from 
below to keep out the sea. Nevertheless, 
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in spite of smoke and water, Oscar had 
contrived to keep up a hot fire. His eyes, 
water-shot and smoke-blinded, were sto- 
lidly bending to his task. Dick King 
stood over him thoughtfully, and then 
touched the cook upon the shoulder. The 
Swede turned with a shuddering start. 


“Look here, Oscar!” Dick bellowed 
above the hoom. “ You needn’t be afraid 
of me. It ain’t long now when it’s up 


to God for all of us. I tried to kill you 
when she parted. Ill forgive ye—but I 
wouldn’t touch a skunk like you, so help 
me God!” 

Thus the outraged husband towered 
and spoke, while the Almighty brought 
to bear His elemental power upon the 
little chip that was floating for only a 
little space. But the Swede, when he 
heard and understood, sprang to his feet 
and confronted his tormentor. The fel- 
low’s eyes opened wide, and his face be- 
came firm without flabbiness. Even his 
mouth seemed solidified. 

“Dick!” said Osear, “ you’re one pig 
damn fool. I vent to see if you game 
home. I vasn’t there vive minutes, an’ 
Maple vas sleeping in a chair. Maple 
is all raid. She is a goot voman. I vas 
so seairt I could not say one vurt. I 
seairt no more. V’y, Maple vouldn’t 
look at me. You vas one pig damn fool, 
so help me Gott!” 

The two men, in the dimness of the 
swaying lantern and in the throttling 
smoke, looked each other straight in the 
eye. Then Dick’s wavered and fell. 

“Ts it sure to God?” he trembled. 

“Sure it is,” shot the Swede. 

Then Dick stumbled forward to his 
berth and sat on the transom before it. 
His head drooped into his hands. What- 
ever anguish he had endured before was 
as a zephyr to a gale compared with that 
which shook him now. 

He saw his innocent wife whom he 
had dishonored and deserted. He now 
understcod the parting of the road and 
why his vengeance was interrupted. 

“OQ God! O God!” he moaned. 
“°Tain’t him that is the goat. It’s me! 
Tt’s me!” 

His was the sin that had brought the 
doom on the Noreen and had involved 
and condemned his mates. So the man 
thought; and while he battled with his 
conclusion and was beaten by remorse, 
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the fisherman passed over Middle Ground, 
drifted over the kidney-shaped shoal be- 
yond, and bore with the precision of a 
ship manned by a demon at the wheel 
straight upon that horrible coast which 
is locked by island teeth—under whose 
roots octopi wait for the drowned. 
There in storm and high tide the sea is 
met and mastered by perpendicular cliffs. 

By noon the next day the tide and wind 
began to fall, but the snow held blinding. 
The gale now just missed of being a 
hurricane. That was the best that could 
be said of it. Having been whipped 
down, the sea. vicious as a rabietic dog, 
began to rise and foam. The backwater 
upon the waves hissed and squirmed. At 
three the men began to look furtively at 
one another. It was noticeable that pipes 
were ferociously puffed into white heat 
and then ashed out. At last Captain 
Dan Waters flung his to the floor and 
sprang up. 

“ Well, mates,” he said, hoarsely, “ I’m 
sorry. You’re a good lot; none better. 
It’s good-by to the Noreen and to the 
best men I know. It’s God for us all, 
and the devil take the hindmost. Shake!” 

Solemnly, as if at the communion 
table, the men swallowed their thoughts 
and clasped hands. 

Then Dick King spoke: 

“T’m no member of this crew. I’m a 
butter-in. I thought Oscar took my wife 
away—it was revenge I shipped for. But 
I made a mistake. My girl’s all right. 
I thought Oscar was the Jonah—but it’s 
me. I brought it on ye—an’ I don’t dare 
‘nok God in the face. If any you fel- 
lers come out, tell my Mabel that she’s 
all right.” 

When Dick had ceased speaking, 
Charley Tarr took a step forward and 
put his hand on Dick’s shoulder—as he 
had done upon the wharf. The men un- 
derstood, although not a word was spoken. 

Then Dan Waters opened the slide and 
flung it wide. “’Tain’t long now,” he 
said. “TI think T hear the breakers.” 

Each man in turn climbed up on 
the icy deck. But Dick King insisted 
upon going up last Now nothing could 
be heard but the mania of the waters, 
the hissing of the flakes that stung as if 
they were molten hot, and far to leeward 
in the blackness a rhythmic crash that 
could only mean one thing. 


The men were ke2ping their feet and 
taking choking breaths. 

Dick King stood holding the Swede 
in his arms by the stump of the main- 
mast, when the third sea lifted the wreck 
and discharged it at a small island fanged 
by two sharp granite teeth. And between 
those, with her nose upon the streaming 
granite, the Noreen lodged, and for a 
short space hung. 


From Halifax to Canso the Nova 
Seotia coast is one succession of indenta- 
tions. These fissures in the inaccessible 
escarpments are divided into bays and 
harbors and inlets; each of these is 
bastioned by rocks and reefs that make 
that coast impregnable in storm. This 
horrid granite lacery might be well called 
Scotia Point. Perhaps no spot is better 
guarded than Lincolnquaddy, with Seal 
Tsland to the southward and Drum Reefs 
to the northward. It has, besides, its 
hundreds of outposts—granite sentinels, 
ever ready to pierce or grind the un- 
piloted or the driven vessel. Not over 
thirty-five yards from shore lies one of 
these fortifications, swept by the seas at 
high tide. Tossed upon this fissured rock, 
the men found themselves huddled on its 
top—they knew not how. Had it been 
high tide they must have perished quick- 
ly. As it was, they crawled their way up 
erevasses and frozen weeds—and then, 
dazed with fortune, watched the ocean 
boil beneath their fect. 

But the Noreen did not share their 
safety. Before their eyes the fisherman 
crumbled away, the breakers flinging up 
at the shipwrecked great chunks of ice 
released from her hold, jagged strips of 
board and timber to be dodged like 
spears, and bits of spare rope and buoy- 
line that had escaped the sweeping of the 
deck. These pieces of timber the men 
wedged into the fissures of the rock—and 
with the rope they lashed themselves 
down so that the water would not wash 
them away. 

That night the seas broke clean over 
the ledge and left behind drenched fisher- 
men on whom the spume congealed. The 
snow became fine like salt. The night 
was black, and the freezing men did not 
hope to survive till light. Nor did they 
know how near shore they were. The 
only thing clear was that they were slow- 
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ly being beaten and frozen to death. At 
four in the morning it suddenly stopped 
snowing. It was too cold. At that hour 
the sea east up one of the Noreen’s ribs. 
This huge boomerang caught the Swede 
square on the knee and smashed it. That 
was the first casualty—a precursor of 
the end. 

But Dick King did not freeze. All 
that night he lay, his arms about the 
a delirium of thought. His 
huge frame refused to become numb. 
Somehow he must atone to the wife 
whose good name he had ravaged—and 
who, as far as he was concerned, might 
be starving with his child. He felt his 
strength wax. He despised the sea that 


in 


e ok, 


had heaten him, and wished to stake 
his life against it once more. At first 
grayness of dawn he got up. He took 


off his oilskin and spread it over the man 
whom he had meant to kill. Oscar could 
not survive long on the rock with the 
wind and water below freezing. Dick 
now stripped to his underclothes, gently 
wrapping up the Swede’s leg. 

Then he took a step to the edge of 
the rock. He could dimly make out the 
outline of the shore. It seemed as if he 
could have leaped upon it—but between 
him and it the waves swirled and eddied, 
divided by jagged vocks, and boiling with 
dirty foam and seaweed. If he should 
miss the cliffs, would he be cast up on 
those shingles—huge pebbles worn smooth 
and receding on each undertow with a 
rolling thunder heard above the roar of 
the surf? Help must be got before the 
tide turned again, and the Jonah who 
brought the crew to this pass was the 
man to do it. 

Then Dick aroused the captain from 
his stupor. As King stood there stripped, 
in the uncertain and magnifying light, 
he seemed a superhuman creature—not 
born in this age, but like one of the 
fabled heroes suddenly reincarnated from 
the time when gods walked the earth and 
taiked to men. 

“Dan!” King gripped the skipper by 
the hand. “I’m going to try it. It’s the 
last chanee. I’ve got to get help. Rouse 
‘em up when I’m gone. So ’long!” 

Dan Waters did not speak. Perhaps 
he held the grip a little wistfully as a 
girl might have done. But the action 
was too quick. 
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For Dick stood upon the slippery 
brink waiting for a breaker to bear him 
on—noting in the rising light where the 
waters looked the wickedest. Before the 
blood came back to Dan’s hand Diek 
King had leaped into the spray and 
had disappeared. 


High above the shingles was a fish- 
house and a few battered flakes with a 
heavy whaleboat overturned. Beyond, a 
little up an ox-road, a few huts huddled 
under the cliffs and the stunted firs. Up 
to one of these a figure staggered in the 
drifting dawn. Low-lying clouds scurried 
inland from the sea, and now obscured 
the dim land and desolate landscape in 
fog, and now passed on. The fisherman, 
torn by surf and cut by ice, flung himself 
upon the oaken door—beating it madly. 
Presently, with a muttering behind, it 
sullenly opened, and the man bounded in. 
His words were rent out of his throat, 
and for sheer confusion or for very 
shame they fell unanswered by those who 
heard them. 

“ Seventeen men on the rock!—There 
all night—nearly frozen. Tide rising. 
Must launch a boat and take them off... . 

“What? Won’t? Breakers too high? 
Dangerous? ... 

“Gimme a line, you damned cowards. 
Gimme a line that ’ll fetch, and a ring... 

“Naw! I ain’t cold. Mebbe you here 
ain’t afraid to make one end fast to the 
fish-house? J’ll take the other.” .. . 

The human hurricane, uncontrolled as 
that of the air, darted at a large coil of 
rope, tucked it over his arm, and ran 
crackling over the snow into the icy wind. 
The dull and dazed natives gasped and 
dressed and hurried after. 

By this time it was light, and the little 
inlet between inaccessible cliffs was 
strewn with wreckage. The few huddled 
people could easily distinguish the black 
forms upon the rock before them. Truly 
the breakers might have smashed any 
boat that could be launched. But a 
naked man with a heart of oak is better 
than a boat with ribs of hackmatack. 
Dick King’s lungs breathed fire. His 
body was one mass of bruises, and one 
wrist broken—but the Gloucester fisher- 
man swam on. Lashed at by wreckage 
and beaten from shingle to rock by 


rollers, his flesh frozen as if packed in 
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ice, yet he dived and grappled, fought 
his inches—and so won them. Then some 
one grasped him by the hair. By the 
mystery that makes heroes!—the line 
swings taut from rock to shore, and the 
incredible deed is done. 

Dick did not feel his wounds or the 
cold. All he felt was the arm of Mabel 
his wife about his neck and the wet kiss 
of the baby upon his cheek. He could 
not think of much else. These were the 
signs in which he conquered. 

The men covered him with oilskins. 
Now, one after the other, the crew flapped 
arms like huge birds to induce circula- 
tion, and so they grasped the rope and 
leaped in. It befell that the skipper and 
the cook and Charley Tarr were left with 
Dick King. These motioned to him. 

“No,” said Dick. “I’m the last man 
off this rock. Get a move on, Skip. Tl 
make a bowline and you can haul Oscar 


ashore. Ill get along all right.” 
The men looked up into a gaunt 
face. It was white, and seemed as if it 


But the 
There was 


had been starved a month. 
jaws held the lips locked. 
no argument. 

“Don’t touch that arm. It’s all to the 
bad,” said Dick, when the skipper tried 
to shake his hand. 

Then Dick bent to the Swede. Kept 
relatively warm by the men about him, 
he lay moaning. As the two slipped into 
the foam, Dick took a spare piece of 
tarred rope, made a bowline, and fastened 
it securely about the Swede’s shoulders 
and under his arms. The huge fellow 
was helpless as a baby, inert, crying out 
for death to come to his release. Dick 
listened grimly. 

When the skipper had been dragged 
ashore, Dick cast off the rope from the 
rock and made fast its end to the buoy- 
ine with which Oscar was tied. Then he 
lifted his left arm for a signal. As the 
rope from the shore tautened, he raised 
Osear in his mighty, unhurt arm, and 
with the last remnant of his spent strength 
leaped with his burden into the sea. 
Sixteen stark men stood shivering to 
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watch for their mates. Far out beyond 
their waists, at the risk of the underto 
they caught the Swede and dragged h 
in, and carried the whimpering man | 
the fire. Then they scanned the « 
and the shingles for the last of th: 
crew. But Dick was not there. On 
a god could have ventured a third ti: 
and lived. 

Knowing this too well, the men curs 
and prayed. 

“Damn it!” cried Dan Waters, “t! 
best of the lot of us—damn it! G: 
help him!” 

Suddenly he shouted and plunged int 
the dirty foam, and Charley Tarr f 
lowed him. 

When they came forth they bore b 
tween them a limp form. This they car 
ried reverently up the ox-path—past th 
boat that dared not put out, and int 
the hunt that had refused the mortal cal! 
for help. And there, for more hour 
than any one of them thought to count, 
taught only by the rude knowledge and 
warm hearts of fishermen, they worked 
upon the unconscious man. When hi 
purple lips moved, they turned and 
choked, ashamed that they could neither 
see nor speak. 


It was thirty miles by sleigh to the 
nearest telegraph station. And it had 
begun to snow again and to drift. Thre 
days later a running boy brought this 
message to Mabel King: 

“* Noreen’ carried away masts on St 
Pierre. Total loss on rocks off Lincoln 
quaddy. All hands saved by King. 
ashore and back with line. King doing 
well. Crew will be sent by rail. King 
sends love to wife. Says please rus/ 
message to her. All he asks.” 

Before the shattered man had been ten 
derly lifted aboard the train at Halifax, 
the press had flung the skipper’s message 
broadcast, telling the country which loves 
the brave and honors them that out of 
Gloucester, the home of heroes, there had 
sprung another, not the least in com- 
parison with those who had gone before. 
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The Inner Shrine 
A NOVEL 


CHAPTER XIX 


FEW moments after her receipt 

A of Mrs. Wappinger’s summoning 

note, Diane was being whirled 

her friend’s house in that lady’s 
motor-car. 

As she entered, Mrs. Wappinger, di- 
shevelled and distraught, was standing 
in the hall, a slip of yellow paper in 
her hand. 

“ Oh, my dear, I’m so glad you’ve come! 
I’m just about crazy. Read this.” 

Diane took the paper and read: “D. 
ind I are to be married to-night. Be 
ready to receive us to-morrow.—CarLI.” 


“When did this come?’ Diane asked, 
quickly. 

“ About half an hour ago. I sent for 
you at once.” 

“T see it’s dated from Lakefield. 
Where’s that?” 

Mrs. Wappinger explained that Lake- 
field was a small winter health resort, 
some two hours by train from New York. 
She and Carli had stayed there, more than 
once, at the Bay Tree Inn. He would 
naturally go to the same hotel, only, when 
she had telephoned to it, a few minutes 
ago, she could find no one of the name 
in residence. Under the circumstances, 
Diane suggested, he would probably not 
give his name at all. There followed a 
few minutes of silent reflection, during 
which Mrs. Wappinger gazed at Diane, 
in the-half-tearful helplessness of one not 
used to coping with unusual situations. 

“'Won’t you come in and sit down?” 
she asked, with a sudden realization that 
they were still standing beneath the light 
in the hall. 

“No,” Diane answered, with decision; 
it isn’t worth while. May I have the 
motor for an hour or so?” 

“Why, certainly. But where are you 
going ?”’ 

“T’m going first to Mr. Pruyn’s, and 
afterward to Lakefield.” 
Vor CXVIIT.—No. 708. —107 
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“To Lakefield? Then I'll go with you. 
We could go in the car.” 

Diane negatived both suggestions. The 
motor might break down, or the chauf- 
feur might lose his way; the train would 
be safer. If any one came with her, it 
would have to be Mr. Pruyn. 

“But don’t go to bed,” she added, “ or 
at least have some one to answer the tele- 
phone, for [’ll ring you up as soon as [ 
have news for you.” 

“God bless you, dear,” Mrs. Wappin- 
ger murmured. “I know you'll do your 
best for me, and them. Keep the auto as 
long as you like; and if you decide to go 
down in it, just say so to Laporte.” 

But Diane seemed to hesitate before 
going. A flush came into her cheek and 
she twisted her fingers in embarrassment. 

“1 wonder,” she faltered, “if—if— 
you could let me have a little money. 
I shall need some; and—and I have- 
n’t—any.” 

“Oh, my dear! my poor dear!” 

Mrs. Wappinger bustled away, crum- 
pling the notes she found in her desk 
into a little ball, which she forced into 
Diane’s hand. ‘To forestall thanks she 
thrust her toward the door, accompany- 
ing her down the steps, and kissing her 
as she entered the automobile. 


“Why, bless my ’eart, if it ain’t the 
madam !” 

This outburst was a professional sole- 
cism on the part of Fulton, the English 
butler, at Derek Pruyn’s, but it was 
wrung from him in sheer joy at Diane’: 
unexpected appearance. 

“You'll excuse me, ma’am,” he contin- 
ued, recapturing his air of decorum, 
“but I fair couldn’t help it. We'll be 
awful pleased to see you, ma’am, if I 
may make so bold as to say it—-right down 
to the cat. It hasn’t been the same ’ouse 
since you went away, ma’am; and me and 
Mr. Simmons has said so time and time 
again. You'll excuse me, ma’am, but—” 
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“ You’re very kind, Fulton, and so is 
Simmons, but I’m in a great hurry now. 
Is Mr. Pruyn at home?” 

“Why, no, he ain’t, ma’am, and that’s 
a fact. He’s to dine out.” 

“ Where?” 

“T couldn’t tell you that, ma’am; but 
perhaps Mr. Simmons would know. He 
took Mr. Pruyn’s evening clothes to the 
bank, and he was to change there. If 
you'll wait a minute, ma’am, I'll ask him.” 

3ut when Simmons came he could 
only give the information that his mas- 
ter was going to a “sort o’ business ban- 
quet” at one of the great restaurants 
or hotels. Moreover, Miss Dorothea had 
gone out, saying that she would not be 
home to dinner. 

“Then I must write a note,” Diane 
said, with that air of natural authority 
which had seemed almost lost from her 
manner. “Will you, Fulton, be good 
enough to bring me a glass of wine, and 
a few biscuits, while I write? I must 
ask you, Simmons, for a railway guide.” 

In Derek’s own room she sat down at 
the desk where, six months ago, she had 
arranged his letters, on the night when 
he had returned from South America. 
She had no time to indulge in mem- 
ories, but a tremor shot through her 
frame as she took up the pen, and wrote 
on a sheet of paper which he had already 
headed with a date: 


“T have bad news for you, but I hope 
I may be in time to keep it from being 
worse. I have reason to think that Doro- 
thea has gone to Lakefield to be married 
there to Carli Wappinger. Should there 
be any mistake you will forgive me for 
disturbing you; but I think it well to 
be prepared for extreme possibilities. I 
am, therefore, going to Lakefield now— 
at once. A train at seven-fifteen will 
get there a little after nine. There are 
other trains through the evening, the 
latest being at five minutes after ten. 
Should this reach you in time to enable 
you to take one of them, you will be 
wise to do.so; but in case it may be too 
late, you may count on me to do all that 
can be done. Let some one be ready to 
answer the telephone all night. I shall 
communicate with the house from the 
Bay Tree Inn. I must ask you again to 
forgive me if I am interfering rashly in 
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your affairs, but you can understand that 
I have no time to take counsel or reflect 
Diane Evevers.” 


Having made a copy of this letter, s| 
summoned Simmons and Fulton and ga, 
them their instructions. There had bee: 
an aecident, she said, of which she ha 
been able to get only imperfect inform: 
tion, but it seemed possible that Mis 
Dorothea was involved in it. She herse! 
was hurrying to Lakefield, and it woul: 
be Simmons’ task to find Mr. Pruyn i 
time for him to catch the ten-five train, a‘ 
latest. He was to pack two valises wit! 
all that Mr. Pruyn could require for 
change. He was to take one of the tw 
letters, and one of the two valises, and 
go from place to place, until he tracked 
his master down. Fulton was to say 
nothing to alarm the other servants, 
merely informing Miss Dorothea’s maid 
that the young lady was absent for th 
night, and that Mrs. Eveleth was with 
her. He would take charge of the sec- 
ond letter and the second valise, in case 
Mr. Pruyn should return to the hous 
before Simmons could find him. The 
important charge of the telephone was 
also to be in Fulton’s trust, and he was 
to answer all calls through the night 
In coneluding her directions Diane ac 
knowledged her relief in having two lieu- 
tenants on whose silence, energy, and 
tact she could so thoroughly depend. 
She committed the matter to their hands 
not merely as to Mr. Pruyn’s butler and 
valet, but as to his trusted friends, and 
in that capacity she was sure they would 
do their duty and hold their tongues. 

In a similar spirit, when ‘she arrived, 
about half past nine, at the Bay Tree 
Inn, she asked for the manager, and 
took him into her confidence. A _ run- 
away marriage, she informed him, had 
been planned to take place that very 
night at Lakefield; and she had come 
there as the companion and friend of a 
motherless girl, her object being to post- 
pone the ceremony. 

The manager listened with sympathy. 
and promised his help. As a matter of 
fact, a gentleman had arrived, driving 
his own motor, that very afternoon H: 
had put the machine in the garage, and 
taken a room, but had not registered. 
Their season having scareely begun, and 
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the hotel being empty, they were some- 
hat careless about such formalities. He 
tuld only say that the young man was 
tall, fair, and slender, and seemed to 
e a person of means. He believed, too, 
that at this very minute he was smoking 
n the terrace before the door. If Diane 
id not come up by another way she must 
have met him. She could step out on 
the terrace and see for herself whether 
was the person she was looking for 
r not. 
Being tolerably sure of that already, 
Diane preferred to complete her arrange- 
ments first. She would ask for a room as 
near as possible to the main door of the 
hotel, so that when the young lady ar- 
rived she could be ushered directly into 
Fortunately the establishment was 
ible to offer her exactly what she re- 
quired, one of tthe invalids’ suites which 
were a special feature of the house—a 
little sitting-room and bedroom, right at 
the front door, for the use of persons 
vhose infirmities made a long walk be- 
tween their own apartments and the sun- 
parlor inadvisable. Having inspected and 
accepted it, Diane bathed her face and 
; smoothed her hair, after which she stepped 
it to confront Mr. Wappinger. 


CHAPTER XX 


HE saw him at the end of the ter- 
race, peering through the moon- 
light, down the driveway. She did not go 
forward to meet him, but waited until 
he turned in her direction. She knew 
that at a distance, and especially at night, 
her own figure was not unlike Dorothea’s, 
and ealeulated on that effect. She di- 
vined his start of astonishment on catch- 
ing sight of her by the abrupt jerk of his 
person and the way in which he half threw 

f ip his hands. When he began coming 
4 forward, it was with a slow, interrogative 
movement, as though he were asking how 
she had come there, in disregard of their 
preconcerted signals. Some exclamation 


CW eet 





ears 


was already on his lips, when, by the light 
streaming from the windows of the hotel, 
he saw his mistake, and paused. 
“ Good evening, Mr. Wappinger. What 
' 


an extraordinary meeting!” 

Priding himself on his worldly wisdom, 
Carli Wappinger never allowed himself 
to be caugnt by any trick of feminine 
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finesse. On the present occasion he stood 
stock-still and silent, eying Diane as a 
bird eyes a trap before hopping into it. 
Though he knew her as a friend to Dor- 
othea and himself, he knew her as a subtle 
friend, hiding under her sympathy many 
of those kindly devices which experience 

keeps to foil the young. He did not com 
plain of her for that, finding it legitimate 
that she should avail herself of what he 
called “ the stock in trade of a chaperon ”; 
while it had often amused him to outwit 
her. But now it was a matter of Greek 
meeting Greek, and she must be given 
to understand that he was the stronger. 


HW 
How she had discovered their plans he ’ i 
did not stop to think; but he must make ) 
it plain to her that he was not duped | : 


into ascribing her presence at Lakefield 


to an accident. If 
“Ts it an extraordinary meeting, Mrs. H 

Eveleth—for you?” 4 | 
“No, not for me,” Diane replied, | 


readily. “I only thought it might be | 
—for you.” | 
“Then Ill admit that it is.” 


“But I hoped, too,” she continued, | 
moving a little nearer to him, “ that my i 
coming might be in the way of a- if 
pleasant surprise.” af | 

“Oh yes; certainly; very pleasant— t 
very pleasant indeed.” i 


“T’m a good deal relieved to hear you 
say that, Mr. Wappinger,” said, 
“ because there was a possibility that you 
mightn’t like it.” 

“Whether I like it or not,” he said, 
warily, “ will depend upon your motive.” 

“T don’t think you'll find any fault Hi 
with that. I came because I thought I 
could help Dorothea. I hoped I might 
be able indirectly to help you, too.” 

“What makes you think we’re in need 
of help?” 7 

She came near enough for him to see 
her smile. f 

“ Because, until after you’re married, 
you'll both be in an embarrassing posi- 
tion.” 

“There are worse things in the world 
than that.” 

“Not many. I can hardly imagine two 
people like Dorothea and yourself more 
awkwardly placed than you'll be from the 
minute she arrives. Remember, you're 
not Strephon and Chloe in a pastoral; 
you’re two most sophisticated members of 


she 
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a most sophisticated set, who searcely 
know how to walk about excepting ac- 
cording to the rules of a code of etiquette. 
Neither of you was made for escapade; 
and I’m sure you don’t like it, any more 
than she will.” 

“And so you’ve come to relieve the 
situation ?”’ 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And for anything else ?” 

“ What else should I come for?” 

“You might have come for—two or 
three things.” 

“One of which would be to interfere 
with your plans. Well, I haven’t. If I 
had wanted to do that, I could have done 
it long ago. I'll tell you outright that 
Mr. Pruyn requested me more than once 
to put a stop to your acquaintance with 
Dorothea, and I refused. I refused at 
first because I didn’t think it wise, and 
afterward because I liked you. I kept 
on refusing because I came to see in 
the end that you were born to marry Dor- 
othea, and that no one else would ever 
suit her. I’m here this evening because 
I believe that still and I want you to 
be happy.” 

“Did you think your coming would 
make us happier?” 

“In the long run—yes. You may not 
see it to-night, but you will to-morrow. 
You can’t imagine that I would run the 
risk. of foreing myself upon you un- 
less I was sure there was something I 
eould do.” 

“ Well—what is it?” 

“Tt isn’t much, and yet it’s a great 
deal. When you and Dorothea are mar- 
ried I want to go with you. I want to 
be there. I don’t want her to go friend- 
less. When she goes back to town to- 
morrow, and everything has to be ex- 
plained, I want her to be able to say 
that I was beside her. I know that mine 
is not a name to carry much authority, 
but ’m a woman—I’m a married woman 
—above all, I’m a woman who has held 
a position of responsibility, almost a 
mother’s place, toward Dorothea herself— 
and there are moments in life when any 
kind of woman is better than none at all. 
You may not see it just now, but—” 

“Oh yes, I do,” he said, slowly; “ only 
when you’ve gone in for an unconven- 
tional thing you might as well be hung 
for a sheep as a lamb.” 


“1 don’t agree with you. Nothing mor. 
than the unconventional requires a nice! 
discriminating taste; and it’s no use bx 
ing more violent than you can help 
You and Dorothea are making a matc! 
that sets the rules of your world ait 
fiance, but you may as well avail your 
selves of any little mitigation that com: 
to hand. Life is going to be hard enoug! 
for you as it is—” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that. The; 
can’t do anything to us—” 

“Not to you, perhaps, because you’r 
a man. But they can to Dorothea, and 
they will. This is just one of those queer 
situations in which you’ll get the credit 
and she’ll get the blame. You can al 
ways make a poem on Young Lochinvar 
when it’s less easy to approve of the 
damsel who springs to the pillion behind 
him. I don’t pretend to account for this 
idiosynerasy of human nature; I merel; 
state it as a fact. Society will forget 
that you ran away with Dorothea; but 
it will never forget that she ran away 
with you.” 

ee yl yd 

“But I don’t see that that need dis 
tress you. You wouldn’t care; and as 
for Dorothea, she’s got the pluck of a 
soldier. Depend upon it, she sees th: 
whole situation already, and is prepared 
to face it. That’s part of the differenc: 
between a woman and a man. Yow can 
go into a thing like this without looking 
ahead, because you know that, whatever 
the opposition, you can keep it down 
A woman is too weak for that. She must 
count every danger beforehand. Dor- 
othea has done that. This isn’t going to 
be a leap in the dark for her; it wouldn’t 
be for any girl of her intelligence and 
social instincts. She knows what she’s 
doing, and she’s doing it for you. Sh 
has made her sacrifice, and made it will 
ingly, before she consented to take this 
step at all. She crossed her Rubicon 
without saying anything to you about it, 
and you needn’t consider her any more.” 

“ Well, I like that,” he said, in an in- 
jured tone, thrusting his hands into his 
overcoat pockets and beginning to mov 
along the terrace. 

“Yes; I thought you’d like it,” she 
agreed, walking by his side. “It shows 
what she’s willing to give up for you. It 
shows even more than that. It shows 
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how she loves you. Dorothea is not a 
girl who holds society lightly; and if she 
renounces it—” 

“ Oh, but, come now, Mrs. Eveleth! It 
isn’t going to be as bad as that.” 

“Tt isn’t going to be as bad as any- 
thing. Bad is not the word. When I 
speak of renouncing society, of course I 
only mean renouncing—the best. There 
will always be some people to— Well, 
vou remember Dumas’ comparison of the 

xpenny and the six-shilling peaches. If 
vou ean’t have the latter, you will be able 
to afford the former.” 

They walked on in silence to the end 
of the terrace, and it was not till after 
they had turned that the young man 
spoke again. 

“T believe you’re overdrawing it,” he 
said, with some decision. 

“Tsn’t it you who are overdrawing 
vhat I mean? I’m simply trying to say 
that while things won’t be very pleasant 
for you, they won’t be worse than you 
ean easily bear—especially when Dor- 
othea has steeled herself to them in ad- 
vance. I repeat, too, that, poor as I am, 
my presence will be taken as safeguarding 
some of the proprieties people expect one 
to observe. I speak of my presence, but, 
after all, you may have provided yourself 
with some one better. I didn’t think 
of that.” 

“No; there’s no one.” 

“Then Dorothea is coming all alone?” 

“Reggie Bradford is bringing her—if 
you want to know.” 

“ By the ten-five train ?”’ 

“No; in his motor.” 

“How very convenient these motors 
are! And has she no companion but 
Mr. Bradford ?” 

“She hasn’t any companion at all. 
She doesn’t even know that the man driv- 
ing the machine is Reggie. He thought 
that, going very slowly, as he promised 
to do, to avoid all chances of accident, 
they might arrive by eleven.” 

“And Dorothea was to be alone here 
with you two men?” 

“Well, you see, we are to be married 
as soon as she arrives. We go straight 
from here to the clergyman’s house; he’s 
waiting for us; in ten minutes’ time I 
shall be her husband; and then everything 
will be all right.” 


“ How cleverly you’ve arranged it!” 
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‘I had to make my arrangements 
pretty close,” Carli explained, in a tone 
of pride. “There were a good many 
difficulties to overcome, but I did it. Dor- 
othea has had no trouble at all, and will 
have none; that is,” he added, with a 
sigh, at the recollection of what Diane 
had just said, “as far as getting down 
here is concerned. She went to tea at 
the Belfords’, and on coming out she 
found a motor waiting for her at the 
deor. She walked into it without ask- 
ing questions and sat down; and that’s 
all. She doesn’t know whose motor it is, 
or where she’s going, except that she is 
being taken toward me. I provided her 
with everything—even to refreshments 
and a dressing-bag. She’s got nothing 
to do but sit still till she gets here, when 
she will be married almost before she 
knows she has arrived.” 

“Tt’s certainly most romantic; and if 
one has to do such things, they couldn’t 
be done better.” 

“ Well, one has to—sometimes.” 

“Yes; so I see.” 

“What do you suppose Derek Pruyn 
will say?” he asked, after a brief pause. 

“T haven’t the least idea what he’ll 
say—in these circumstances. Of course 
[ always knew— But there’s no use 
speaking about that now.” 

“ Speaking about what now?” he asked, 
sharply. 

“Oh, nothing! One must be with Mr. 
Pruyn constantly—live in his house—to 
understand him. You ean always count 
on his being kinder than he seems at 
first, or on the surface. During the last 
months I was with Dorothea I could see 
plainly enough that in the end she would 
get her way.” 

He paused abruptly in his walk and 
confronted her. 

“ Then, for Heaven’s sake,” he demand- 
ed, “ why didn’t you tell me that before?” 

“You never asked me. I couldn’t go 
round shouting it out for nothing. Be- 
sides, it was only my opinion, in which, 
after all, I am quite likely to be wrong.” 

“But quite likely to be right.” 

“T suppose so. Naturally I should 
have told you,” she went on, humbly, “ if 

I had thought that you wanted to hear; 
but how was I to know that? One doesn’t 
talk about other people’s private affairs 
unless one is invited. In any case it 
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doesn’t matter now. A man who can 
cut the Gordian knot as you can doesn’t 
care to hear that there’s a way by which 
it might have been unravelled.” 

“T’m not so sure about that. There 
are cases in which the longest way round 
is the shortest way home, and if—” 

“But I didn’t suppose you would con- 
sider so cautious a route as that.” 

“T shouldn’t for myself; but, you see, 
I have to think of Dorothea.” 

“ But I’ve already told you that there’s 
no occasion for that. If Dorothea has 
made her choice with her eyes open—” 

“Good Lord!” he eried, impatiently, 
“you talk as if all I wanted was to get 
her into a noose.” 

“Well, isn’t it? Perhaps I’m stupid, 
but I thought the whole reason for bring- 
ing her down here was because—” 

“ Because we thought there was no 
other way,” he finished, in a tone of 
exasperation. “ But if there is another 
way—” 

“T’m not at all sure that there is,” she 
retorted, with a touch of asperity, to keep 
pace with his rising emotion. “ Don’t be- 
gin to think that because I said Mr. 
Pruyn was coming round to it he’s 
obliged to do it.” 

“No; but if there was a chance—” 

“Of course there’s always that. But 
what then ?”’ 

“ Well, then—there’d be no particular 
reason for rushing the thing to-night. 
But I don’t know, though,” he continued, 
with a sudden change of tone; “ we’re 
here, and perhaps we might as well go 
through with it. All I want is her happi- 
ness; and sinee she can’t be happy in 
her own home—” 

Diane laughed softly, and he stopped 
once more in his walk to look down at her. 

“ There’s one thing you ought to under- 
stand about Dorothea,” she said, with a 
little air of amusement. “You know 
how fond I am of her, and that I would- 
n’t criticise her for the world. Now, 
don’t be offended, and don’t glower at 
me like that, for I must say it. Dor- 
othea isn’t unhappy because she hasn’t 
a good home, or because she has a stern 
father, or because she can’t marry you. 
She’s unhappy because she isn’t getting 
her own way, and for no other reason 
whatever. She’s the dearest, sweetest, 
most loving little girl on earth, but she 








has a will like steel. Whatever she set 
her mind on, great or small, that she 

determined to do, and when it’s done sh. 
doesn’t care any more about it. When 

was with her I never crossed her in any 
thing. I let her do what she was be: 
on doing, right up to the point wher 
she saw herself that she didn’t want t 
If her father would only treat her lik 
that, she—” 

“ She wouldn’t be coming down here t: 
night. That’s what you mean, isn’t it?” 

“Oh no! How can you say so?” 

“1 can say so, because I think there’s 
a good deal of truth in it. I’m not with 
out some glimmering of insight into he: 
character myself; and to be quite frank 
it was seeing her set her pretty whit: 
teeth and clench her fist and stamp her 
foot, to get her way over nothing at all 
that first made me fall in love with her.’ 

“Then I will say no more. I see y: 
know her as well as I do.” 

“ Yes, I know her,” he said, confidently 
marching on again. “TIT don’t think ther 
are many corners of her character int: 
which I haven’t seen.” 

Several remarks arose to Diane’s lip 
but she repressed them, and they con 
tinued their walk in silence. During th 
three or four turns they took, side by side, 
up and down the terrace, she divined th: 
course his thought was taking, and her 
speech was with his inner rather than 
his outer man. Suddenly he stopped, with 
one of his jerky pauses, and when lx 
spoke his voice took on a boyish quality 
that made it appealing. 

“Mrs. Eveleth, do you know what | 
think? I think that you and I hav: 
come down here on what looks like a 
fool’s business. If it wasn’t for leav- 
ing Dorothea here with Reggie Brad 
ford I’d put you in the motor and we'd 
travel back to New York as fast as tires 
could take us.” 

“Wpon my word,” she confessed, “ you 
make me almost wish we could do it. 
But, of course, it isn’t possible. Ther 
must be some one here to meet Doro- 
thea—and explain. I could do that if 
you liked.” 

“Oh no,” he exclaimed, with a new 
change of mind; “I should look as if I 
was showing the white feather.” 

“On the contrary, you’d look as if you 
knew what it was to be a man.” 
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“And Derek Pruyn might hold out 
against me in the end.” 

“Tt would be time enough, even then, 
to do—what you meant to do to-night; 
and I’d help you.” 

He hesitated still, till another thought 
occurred to him. 

“Oh, what’s the good? It’s too late to 
rectify anything now. They must know 
at her house by this time that she has 
left her home—with me.” 

“No: I’ve anticipated that. They un- 
lerstand that she’s here, at the Bay Tree 
Inn—with me.” 

He moved away from her with a quick 
backward leap. 

“With you?  You’ve done that? 
You’ve seen them? You’ve told them? 
You’re a wonderful woman, Mrs. Eveleth. 
I see now what you’ve been up to,” he 
added, with a shrill, nervous laugh. 
“You’ve been turning me round your 
little finger; and I’m hanged if you 
haven’t done it very cleverly. You’ve 
failed in this one point, however, that 
you haven’t done it quite cleverly enough. 
I stay.” 

“Very well; but you won’t refuse to 
let me stay too—for the reasons that I 
gave you at first.” 

“You’re wily, I must say! If you 
can’t get best, you’re willing to take 
second best. Isn’t that it?’ 

“That’s it exactly. I did hope that 
no marriage would take place between 
Dorothea and you to-night. I hoped 
that, before you came to that, you’d 
realize to what a degree you’re taking 
advantage of her wilfulness and her love 
for you—for it’s a mixture of both—to put 
her in a false position, from which she’ll 
never wholly free herself as long as she 
I hoped you’d be man enough 
to go back and win her from her father 
by open means. Failing all that, I hoped 
you’d let me blunt the keenest edge of 
your folly by giving to your marriage 
the countenance which my presence at 
it could bestow. Was there any harm 
in that? Was there anything for you to 
resent, or for me to be ashamed of? Is 
a good thing less good because I wish it, 
or a wise thought less wise because I 
think it? You talk of turning you round 
my little finger, as though it was some- 
thing at which you had to take offence. 
My dear boy, that only shows how 
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young you are. Every good woman, 
if I may call myself one, turns the 
men she cares for round her little fin- 
ger, and it’s the men who are worth 
most in life who submit most read- 
ily to the process. Do you know why 
God created angels? It was to whisper 
good thoughts to women. Do you know 
why he created women? It was to whis- 
per good thoughts to men. When you’re 
a little older, when, perhaps, you have 
children of your own, you'll understand 
better what I’ve done for you to-night; 
and you won’t use toward my memory 
the tone of semi-jocular disdain that has 
entered into nearly every word you’ve 
addressed to me this evening. Now, if 
you'll excuse me,” she added, wearily, 
“T think [ll go in. I’m very tired, and 
Tl rest till Dorothea comes. When she 
arrives you must bring her to me direct- 
ly; and she must stay with me till I 
take her to—the wedding. My room 
is the first door on the left of the 
main entrance.” 

She was half-way across the terrace 
when he called out to her, the boyish 
tremor in his voice more accentuated 
than before. 

“Wait a minute. There’s lots of time.” 
She came back a few paces toward him. 
“Shouldn’t I look very grotesque if I 
hooked it?” 

“Not half so grotesque as you'll look 
to-morrow morning when you have to go 
back to town and tell every one you meet 
that you and Dorothea Pruyn have run 
away and got married. That’s when 
you”! look foolish and cut a pathetic 
figure. As things are it could be kept 
between twce or three of us; but if 
you go on, you'll be in all the papers 
by to-morrow afternoon. Does your 
mother know ?” 

“T suppose she does by this time; I 
wired when I knew it was too late for 
her to spread the alarm. But I don’t 
mind about her. She'll be only too glad 
to have me back at any price.” 

“Then—I’d go.” 

The light from the hotel was full on 
his face, and she could almost have 
kissed him for his doleful, crestfallen 
expression. 

“ Well—I will.” 

There was-no heroism in the way in 
which he said the words, and the spring 
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disappeared from his walk as he went 
back to the hotel to pay his bill and order 
out his “machine.” Diane smiled to 
herself to see how his head drovoped 
and his shoulders sagged, but her eyes 
blinked at the mist that rose before them. 
After all, he was little more than a school- 
boy, and he and Dorothea were but two 
children at play. 

She did not continue her own way into 
the hotel. Now that the first part of her 
purpose in coming had been accomplished, 
she was free to remember what the com- 
edy with Carli had almost excluded from 
her mind—that within an hour or two 
Derek Pruyn and she might be face to 
face again. The thought made her heart 
leap as with sudden fright. Fortunately, 
Dorothea would have arrived by that 
time, and would stand between them, 
otherwise the mere possibility would have 
been overwhelming. 

Yes; Dorothea ought to be coming 
soon. She looked at her watch, and found 
it was nearly eleven. On the stillness of 
the night there came a sound, a clatter, 
a whiz, a throb—the unmistakable noise 
of an automobile. She hurried to the 
end of the terrace; but it was not Dor- 
othea coming; it was Carli going away. 
She breathed more freely, standing to 
see him pass, and know that he was 
really gone. 

A minute later he went by in the moon- 
light, waiving his hand to her as she stood 
silhonetted on the terrace above him. 
Then, to her annoyance, the motor stopped 
For a moment her 
heart stood still in alarm, for if he was 
coming back the work might be to do 
all over again. He did come back, scram- 
bling up the steps till he was at her feet. 
Jut it was only to seize her hand and 
kiss it hastily, after which, without a 
word, he was off again. Then once more 
the huge machine clattered and whizzed 
and throbbed, rattling its way down the 
drive and on into the dark, till all sound 
died away in the solemn winter silence. 


and he leaped out. 


CHAPTER XXI 


URING the next half-hour small 
practical tasks occupied Diane’s 
mind and kept the thought of Derek 
Pruyn’s arrival from becoming more than 
a subconscious dread. She informed the 


manager of her success with his mysteri 
ous young guest, and arranged that Do: 
othea, when she came, should spend th: 
night with her. Then she put hers 
in telephonic communication, first wit 
Mrs. Wappinger, and with Fulton. Sh 
gave the former the intelligence that 
Carli had departed, and received fro: 
the latter the information that Sin 
mons had found his master, who had 
been able to leave for Lakefield b 
the ten-five train. These steps bein: 
taken, there was nothing to do but 
sit down and wait for Dorothea. Allo 
ing thirty or forty minutes for possil 
delays, she calculated that the girl oug 
to arrive a good half-hour before lh: 
father. This would give her time 
deal with each separately, clearing up 
misunderstandings on both sides, a1 
preparing the way for such a meeting 
as would lead to mutual concessions and 
future peace. 

Physically tired, she took off her hat 
and threw herself on the couch in h: 
little sitting-room. By sheer force of wil! 
she continued to shut out Derek fron 
her thought, concentrating all her met 
tal faculties on the arguments and per 
suasions she should bring to bear o 
Dorothea. She had no nervousness 
this account. The naughty, headstrong 
child that runs away from home does not 
get far without a realizing sense of 
its happy shelter. She divined that th 
long ride through the dark, with an w 
known man, toward an unknown goal. 
would have already subdued Dorothea’: 
spirits to the point where she would b 
only too glad to find herself dropping 
into familiar, feminine arms. 

At eleven o’clock she got up from her 
couch with a vague impulse to be in a 
more direct attitude of weleome. At half 
past eleven she went to the office to in- 
quire of the manager how long a motor 
going slowly should take to reach Lake- 
field from New York, assuming that it had 
got away from the city about six o'clock. 
Alarmed by his reply, she begged hin 
to keep a certain number of the serv- 
ants up, and the hotel in readiness to 
cope with any emergency or accident. 
promising liberal remuneration for al! 
unusual work. After that came another 
long hour of waiting. 

It was about half past twelve when 
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there was a sound of a carriage coming 
up the driveway. It was probably Derek; 
and yet there was a possibility that, the 
automobile having broken down, Reggie 
and Dorothea had been obliged to fin- 
ish their journey in a humbler way than 
that in which they had started. Diane 
hurried to the terrace. The moon had 
set, but the stars were out; and the night 
had grown colder. The pines surround- 
ing the hotel shot up weirdly against the 
midnight sky, soughing with a low mur- 
mur, like the moan of primeval nature, 
Up the ascent from the main road the 
carriage creaked wearily, while Diane’s 
heart poured itself out in a sort of inco- 
herent prayer that Dorothea might have 
arrived before her father. The horses 
dragged themselves to the steps, and 
Derek Pruyn sprang out. 

Instinctively Diane fell back. 

“ Oh, it’s you,” she gasped, unable for 
the instant to say more. 

“Yes,” he returned, quickly, peering 
down into her face. “ What news?” 

“Dorothea hasn’t come. The—the 
other person has gone.” 

“Gone? How—gone?” 

“ He went away of his own accord.” 
‘That is, you sent him.” 

Not exactly; he was willing to go. 
He saw he’d béen doing wrong.” 

A porter having come from the hotel 
and seized Derek’s valise, it was necessary 
for them to go in and attend to the small 
preliminaries of arrival. When they were 
finished Derek returned to Diane, who 
had seated herself in a wicker chair be- 
side one of the numerous tea-tables to 
which a large part of the hall was given 
up. Under the eye of the drowsy clerk, 
who still kept his place at the office 
desk, she felt a certain sense of protec- 
tion, even though the width of the hotel 
lay between them. 

“Now, tell me,” Derek said, in his 
quick, commanding tones; “tell me 
everything.” 

He sat opposite her, on the other side 
of the table, upon which he rested his 
arm, while the face he turned to her 
was strained, and the eyes he fixed on 
her were bright, with mingled emotions. 
The correctness of the evening dress in 
which he had hurried away from the ban- 
quet in New York introduced a strange 
note of order into this disordered night. 
Vor. CXVIII.—No. 708.—108 
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The repressed intensity of his bearing 
had on Diane the effect of making her 
more calmly mistress of herself. Quiet- 
ly, and in a manner as matter-of-fact as 
she could make it, she told her tale from 
the beginning. She narrated her sum- 
mons from Mrs. Wappinger, her visit to 
his own house, her arrangements there, 
her journey to Lakefield, and her inter- 
view with Carli Wappinger. Without 
making light of what he and Dorothea 
had undertaken to do, she reduced their 
guilt to a minimum, turning it into in- 
discretion rather than anything more 
grave. She laid stress on the excellence 
of the young man’s character, as well 
as on the promptness with which he 
had relinquished his part in the plot 
as soon as he saw its true nature. In 
spite of himself Derek began to think of 
the lad as of one who had sprung to his 
help in a moment of need, and to whom 
he was indebted for a service. Not until 
Diane ceased speaking was he able to 
brush this absurd impression away, in 
the knowledge that Dorothea, who should 
have arrived nearly two hours ago, was 
still out in the dark. That, for the mo- 
ment, was the one fact to which every- 
thing else was subordinate. 

“TI can’t understand it,” he said, nerv- 
ously. “If they left New York by six, 
or even seven, they should have - been 
here by eleven at the latest. That would 
have given them time for slow going, 
or taking a circuitous route.” 

He arose nervously from his seat, inter- 
viewed the clerk at the desk, went out on 
the terrace, listened in the silence, walked 
restlessly up and down, and, returning 
to Diane, enumerated the different possi- 
bilities that would reasonably account for 
the delay. Glad of this preoccupation, 
since it diverted thought from their more 
personal relations, she pointed out the 
wisdom of accepting whatever explana- 
tion was least grave until they knew 
the certainty. When he had gone out 
several times more, to listen on the ter- 
race, he came back, and, resuming his 
seat, said, brusquely: 

“You look tired. You ought to get 
some rest.” 

The tone of intimate care reached 
Diane’s heart more directly than words 
of greater import. 

“T would,” she said, simply—*“ that is, 
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I’d go to my room, if I thought you’d 
be kind to Dorothea when she came.” 

“ And don’t you think so?” 

“T think you’d want to be,” she smiled, 
“if you knew how.” 

“ But I shouldn’t know how?” 

“You see, it’s a situation that calls 
directly for a woman; and you’re so es- 
sentially a man. When Dorothea arrives, 
she won’t be a headstrong, runaway girl; 
she’ll be a poor little terrified child, 
frightened to death at what she has done, 
and wanting nothing so much as to creep 
sobbing into her mother’s arms and be 
coinforted. If you could only—” 

“T’ll do anything you tell me.” 

“Tt’s no use telling; you have to know. 
It’s a case in which you must act by 
instinct, and not by rule of thumb.” 

In her eagerness to have something to 
say which would keep conversation away 
from dangerous themes, she spoke ex- 
haustively on the subject of parental 
tact, holding well to the thread of her 
topic until she perceived that he was 
not so much listening to what she said 
as thinking of her. But she had gained 
her point, and led him to see that Doro- 
thea was to be treated leniently, which 
was sufficient for the moment. 

“ Now,” she finished, rising, “I think 
T’ll take your advice, and go and rest 
till she comes. 
posite. 
ience in receiving Dorothea. . You'll be 
sure to call me, won’t you, the minute 
you hear the sound of wheels?” 

He had sat gazing up at her, but now 
he, too, rose. It was a minute at which 
their common anxiety regarding Doro- 
thea slipped temporarily into the back- 
ground, allowing the main question at 
issue between them to assert itself; but 
it asserted itself silently. He had meant 
to speak, but he could only look. She 
had meant to withdraw, but she remained 
to return his look with the lingering, 
quiet, steady gaze which time and place 
and circumstance seemed to make the 
most natural mode of expression for the 
things that were vital between them. What 
passed, thus, defied all analysis of thought, 
as well as all utterance in language, but 
it was understood by each in his or her 
own way. To her it was the greeting 
and farewell of souls in different spheres, 
who again pass one another in space. 


That’s my door, just op- 
I chose the room for its conven- 
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For him it was the dumb, stifled ery of 
nature, the claim of a heart demanding 
its rightful place in another heart, th 
protest of love that has been debarred 
from its return by a cruel code of mor 
als, a preposterous convention, grown sud- 
denly meaningless to a woman like her 
and to a man like him. Something like 
this.it would have been a relief to him 
to ery out, had not the strong hand of 
custom been upon him and forced him 
to say that which was far below the 
pressure of his yearning. 

“ This isn’t the time to talk about what 
I owe you,” he said, feeling the insuffi 
ciency of his words; “ it’s too much to be 
disposed of in a few phrases.” 

“On the contrary, you owe me noth- 
ing at all.” 

“We'll not dispute the point now.” 

“No; but I’d rather not leave you un 
der a misapprehension. If I’ve done any- 
thing to-night—been of any use at all-— 
it’s been simply because I loved Doro- 
thea—and—and—it was right. When it 
was in my power, I couldn’t have re 
fused to do it for any one—for any one, 
you understand.” 

“Oh yes, I understand perfectly; but 
any one, in the same circumstances, would 
feel as I do. No, not as I do,” he cor- 
rected, quickly. “No else in the 
world could feel—” 

“Tm really very tired,” she said, hur- 
riedly; “I'll go now; but I count on you 
to call me.” 

He watched her while she glided across 
the room; but it was only when her door 
had closed, and he had dropped into his 
seat, that he was able to state to himself 
the fact that the mere sight of her again 
had demolished all the barricades he had 
been building in his heart against her for 
the last six months. They had fallen 
more easily than the walls of Jericho at 
the blast of the sacred horn. The inflec- 
tions of her voice, the look from her 
eyes, the gestures of her hands, had dis- 
pelled them into nothingness, like ram- 
parts of mist. But it was not that alone! 
He was too much an American man of 
affairs not to give credit to the practical 
abilities she had shown that night. No 
graces of person, or charms of mind, or 
resources of courage, could have called 
forth his admiration more effectively 
than this display of prosaic executive ca- 
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pacity. What had to be done she had 
done more promptly, wisely, and easily 
than any man could have accomplished 
it. She had foreseen possibilities and 
forestalled accident with a thoroughness 
which he himself could not have equalled. 

“My God!” he groaned, inwardly, 
“what a wife she would have made for 
any man! How I could have loved her, 
if it hadn’t been for—” 

He stopped abruptly and leaped to his 
feet, looking around dazed on the great 
empty hall, at the end of which a porter 
slept in his chair, while the clerk blinked 
drowsily behind his desk. 

“T do love her,” he declared, to him- 
self. “ All summer long I have uttered 
blasphemies. I do love her. Let her 
have been what she may, she shall be 
my wife.” 


Out on the terrace the cold wind was 
grateful, and he stood for a minute bare- 
headed, letting it blow over his fevered 
face and through his hair. It had risen 
during the last hour, making the pines 
rock slowly in the starlight and swell- 
ing their moan into deep sobs, as from 
the heart of old earth-forces, Titanic and 


uncouth, long ago trampled into inco- 


herence under the feet of men. Here 
in the lonely wood, far from the shrill 
noises of the younger race, and in this 
weird hour between the midnight and the 
morning, their melancholy music might 
wake again, drowning all other sounds. 

As Derek Pruyn paced the terrace in 
strained expectation he was deceived 
again and again into the thought that 
something was approaching. Now it was 
the champing and stamping of horses 
toiling up the ascent; now it was the 
bray and throb of the automobile; now 
it was the voices of men, conversing or 
calling or breaking into laughter. Twen- 
ty times he hastened to the steps at the 
end of the terrace, sure he could not 
have been mistaken, only to hear the 
earth-forces sob and sough and shout 
again, as if in derision of this puny, 
presumptuous mortal, with his evanes- 
cent joy and pain. 

So another hour passed. His mind was 
not of the imaginative order which in- 
vents disaster in moments of suspense, so 
that he was able to keep his watch more 
patiently than many another might have 
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done. Once he tried to smoke; but the 
mere scent of tobacco seemed out of place 
in this curious world, alive with odd 
psychical suggestions, and he threw the 
cigar away into the darkness, where its 
light glowed reproachfully, like a dying 
eye, till it went out. 

It was after three when a sudden sound 
from the driveway struck his ear; but 
he had been deceived so often that he 
would pay it no attention. Though it 
seemed like the unmistakable approach 
of an automobile, it had seemed so be- 
fore, and he would not even look round 
till he had reached the distant end of the 
terrace. When he turned he could see 
through the trees, and along the dark 
line of the avenue, the advance of the 
heralding light. Dorothea had come at 
last. She was even close upon them. In 
a few more seconds she would be alight- 
ing at the steps. 

He hurried inside to wake the porter 
and warn Diane. 

“ She’s here,” he called, rapping sharp- 
ly at her door. “ Please come! Quick!” 

There was a response and a hurried 
movement from within, but he did not 
wait for her to appear. When she came 
out of her room she could see from the 
light thrown over the terrace that the 
motor had already stopped at the steps. 
Some one was getting out, and she could 
hear men’s voices. Advancing to a spot 
midway between her room and the main 
entry, she stood waiting for Derek to 
bring her his daughter. A moment later 
he sprang into the light of the doorway 
with features white and alarmed. 

“Go back!” he cried to her, with a 
commanding gesture. “Go back!” 

“But what’s the matter?” 

“Go back!” he ordered, more imperi- 
ously than before. 

“ Oh, Derek, it’s Dorothea! She’s hurt. 
I must go to her. J will not go back.” 

She rushed toward the entry, but he 
caught her and pushed her inward. 

“T tell you you must go back,” he 
repeated. 

“Tt’s Dorothea,” 
hurt! She’s killed! 
needs me!” 

“Tt isn’t Dorothea,” he whispered, 
forcing her over the threshold of her 
own room, and trying to close the door 
upon her. 


“ She’s 
She 


she cried. 
Let me go! 
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“ Then what is it?” she begged. “ Tell 
me now. You’re hurting me. Let me 
go! You're killing me.” 

“ It’'e—” 

But there was no need to say more, for 
the main door swung open again, and the 
Marquis de Bienville entered, followed 
by a porter carrying his valise. 

At his appearance Derek relinquished 
Diane’s hands, and Diane herself was 
so astonished that she stepped plainly 
into view. Not less astonished than her- 
self, Bienville stopped stock-still, looked 
at her, looked into the room behind her, 
looked at Derek with a long, half-amused, 
comprehending stare, lifted his hat grave- 
ly, and passed on. 

When he had gone there was a minute 
of dead silence. With parted lips and 
awe-stricken eyes Diane gazed after him 
till he had spoken to the clerk at the desk 
and passed on into the darker recesses 
of the hotel. When she turned toward 
Derek he was smiling, with what she 
knew was an effort to treat the situa- 
tion lightly. 

“Well, this time we've given him 
something to talk about,” he laughed, 
bravely. 

She shrugged her shoulders and spread 
apart her hands with one of her habitual, 
fatalistie gestures. 

“T don’t mind. He can’t do me more 
harm than. he’s done already. It’s not 
of him that I’m thinking, but of Doro- 
thea. She hasn’t come.” 

* No, she hasn’t come.” 

The fact had grown alarming, so much 
so as to make the incident of Bienville’s 
appearance seem in comparison a matter 

f little moment. Diane remained on 
the threshold of her room, and he in the 
hall outside, while, for mutual encour- 
agement, they rehearsed once more the 
list of predicaments in which the young 
people might have found themselves with- 
out serious danger. 

Diane was about to withdraw, when a 
man ran down the hall calling: 

“The telephone!—for the gentleman!” 

Derek started on a run, Diane follow- 
ing more slowly. When she reached the 
office Derek had the receiver to his ear, 
and was talking. 

“Yes, Fulton. Go on. I hear. ... 
Who has rung you up? . I didn’t 
eatch. .. Miss—who? Oh, Miss Marion 


Grimston. Yes? ... In Philadelphia, 
at the Hotel Belleville. ... Yes; I un- 
derstand ... and Miss Dorothea is with 
her. . . . Good! . . . Did she say how she 
got there? ... Will explain when we get 
back to New York to-morrow morning. 
~» « Al vist. ... You, to londie... . 
She said Miss Dorothea was quite well, 
and satisfied with her trip! ... That’s 
good. ... Well, good night, Fulton. Sor- 
ry to have kept you up.” 

He put up the receiver and turned 
to Diane. 

“Did you unders‘and ?” 

“Perfectly. I think I know what has 
happened. I can guess.” 

“Then, I’ll be hanged if I can. What 
is it?’ 

“Tll let them tell you that them- 
selves. I’m too tired to say anything 
more to-night.” 

She kept close to the office where the 
clerk was shutting books and locking 
drawers preparatory to closing. 

“You must let me come and thank 
you—” he began. 

“You must thank Miss Marion Grim- 
ston,” she interrupted, “ for any real serv- 
ice. All I’ve done for you, as you see, 
has been to bring you on an unneces- 
sary journey.” 

“For me it has been a journey—into 
truth.” 

“Tl say good night now. I shall not 
see you in the morning. You’ll not for- 
get to be very gentle with Dorothea, will 
you—and with him? Good night, again 
—good night.” 

Smiling into his eyes, she ignored the 
hand he held out to her and slipped 
away into the semi-darkness as the im- 
patient clerk began turning out the lights. 


CHAPTER XXII 


EREK PRUYN was guilty of an 

injustice to the Marquis de Bien- 
ville in supposing he would make the 
incident at Lakefield a topie of con- 
versation among his friends. His sense 
of honor alone would have kept him from 
betraying what might be looked upon as 
an involuntary confidence, even if it had 
not better suited his purposes to entrust 
the matter, in the form of an amusing 
anecdote, told under the seal of secrecy. 
to Mrs. Bayford. In her hands it was 
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like invested capital, adding to itself, 


while he did nothing at all. Months of 
‘nsinuation on his part would have 
failed to achieve the result that she 
brought about in a few days’ time, with 
no more effort than a rose makes in shed- 
ding perfume. 

Before Derek had been able to recover 
from the feeling of having passed 
through a strange waking dream, before 
Dorothea and he had resumed the ordi- 
nary tenor of their life together, before 
he had seen Diane again, he was given 
to understand that the little scene on 
Bienville’s arrival at the Bay Tree Inn 
was familiar matter in the offices, banks, 
and clubs he most frequented. The in- 
telligenee was conveyed by a score of 
trivial signs, suggestive, satirical, or 
overfamiliar, which he would not have 
perceived in days gone by, but to which 
he had grown sensitive. It was clear that 
the story gained piquancy from its con- 
trast with the staidness of his life; and 
his most intimate friends permitted them- 
selves a little covert “ chaff” with him on 
the event. He was not of a nature to 
resent this raillery on his own account; 
it was serious to him only because it 
touched Diane. 

For her the matter was so grave that 
he exhausted his ingenuity in devising 
means for her protection. He refrained 
from even seeing her until he could go 
with some ultimatum before which she 
should be obliged to yield. An unsuc- 
cessful appeal to her, he judged, would 
be worse than none at all; and un- 
til he discovered arguments which she 
could not controvert he decided to hold 
his peace. 

tion of some sort became imperative 

he found that Miss Lucilla Van 

» had heard the story and drawn 

it what seemed to her the obvi- 
vu. eonelusion. 

“T should never have believed it,” she 
declared, tearfully, “if you hadn’t ad- 
mitted it yourself. I told Pussy Bayford 
that nothing but your own words would 
convince me that any such scene had 
taken place.” 

“ Allowing that it did, isn’t it con- 
ceivable that it might have had an honor- 
abl; motive ?” 

“Then what is it? 
me that—” 


If you could tell 
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“T could tell you easily enough if there 
weren’t other considerations involved. I 
should think that in 
you could trust me.” 

“ Nobody else does, Derek.” 

“Whom do you mean by nobody else? 
Mrs. Bayford ?”’ 

“Oh, she’s not the only one. If your 
men friends don’t believe in you—” 

“They believe in me, all right; don’t 
you worry about that.” 

“They may believe in you as men be- 
heve in each other; but it isn’t the way 
I believe in people.” 

“T know how you believe in people, 
if ill-natured women would let you alone. 


the circumstances 


You wouldn’t mistrust a thief if you 
saw him stealing your watch from 
your pocket.” 
“That’s not true, Derek. I can be as 
suspicious as any one when I like.” 
“But don’t you see that your sus- 
picion doesn’t only light on me? It 


” 


strikes Diane. 

“ That’s just it.” 

“ Lucilla!” he cried, reproachfully. 

“ Well, Derek, you know how loyal I’ve 
been to her. It’s been harder, too, than 
you’ve ever been aware of; for I haven’t 
told you—I wouldn’t tell you—one-half 
the things that people have hinted to me 
during the past two years.” 

“Yes; but who? A lot of jealous 
women—” 

“Tt’s no use saying that, Derek; be- 
cause your own actions contradict you. 
Why did Diane leave your house, if it 
wasn’t that you believed— ?”’ 

“Don’t.” He raised his hand to his 
face as if protecting himself from a blow. 

“T wouldn’t,” she cried, “if you didn’t 
make me. I say it only in self-defence. 
After all, you can only accuse me of 
what you’ve done yourself. Diane made 
me think at first that you had mis- 
judged her; but I see now that if she 
had been a good woman you wouldn’t 
have sent her away.” 

“T didn’t send her away. 

“Yes, Derek; but why?” 

“ That has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion under discussion.” 

“On the contrary, it has everything to 
do with it. It all belongs together. I’ve 


She went.” 


loved Diane, and defended her; but I’ve 
come to the point where I can’t do it 
any longer. 


After what’s happened—” 
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wasn’t that you believed—?” 

“Don’t.” He raised his hand to his 
face as if protecting himself from a blow. 

“T wouldn’t,” she cried, “if you didn’t 
make me. I say it only in self-defence. 
After all, you can only accuse me of 
what you’ve done yourself. Diane made 
me think at first that you had mis- 
judged her; but I see now that if she 
had been a good woman you wouldn’t 
have sent her away.” 

“T didn’t send her away. She went.” 

“Yes, Derek; but why?” 

“ That has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion under discussion.” 

“On the contrary, it has everything to 
do with it. It all belongs together. I’ve 
loved Diane, and defended her; but I’ve 
come to the point where I can’t do it 
any longer. After what’s happened—” 
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“But I tell you, what’s happened is 
nothing! If it was only right for me to 
explain it to you, as I shall explain it to 
you some day, you’d find you owed her a 
debt that you never could repay.” 

“Very well! I won’t dispute it. It 
still doesn’t affect the main point at issue. 
Can you yourself, Derek, honestly and 
truthfully affirm that you look upon 
Diane as a good woman, in the sense that 
is usually attached to the words?” 

“T can honestly and truthfully affirm 
that I look upon her as one of the best 
women in the world.” 

“That isn’t the point. Louise de la 
Valliére became one of the best women 
in the world; but there are some other 
things that might be said of her. But 
I'll not argue; I’ll not insist. Sinee you 
think I’m wrong, Ill take your own word 
for it, Derek. ust tell me once, tell me 
without quibble, and on your honor as 
my cousin and a gentleman, that you 
believe Diane to be—what I’ve supposed 
her to be hitherto, and what you know 
very well I mean—and I'll not doubt 
it further.” 

For a moment he stood speechless, try- 
ing to formulate the lie he could utter 
most boldly, until he was struck with the 
double thought, that to defend Diane’s 
honor with a falsehood would be to de- 
fame it further, while a lie to this pure, 
trusting virginal spirit would be a crime. 

“Tell me, Derek,” she insisted; “ tell 
me, and I'll believe you.” 

He retreated a pace or two, as if trying 
to get out of her presence. 

“T’m listening, Derek; go on; I’m will- 
ing to take your word.” 

“Then I repeat,” he said, weakly, 
“that I believe her, I know her, to be one 
of the best women in the world.” 

“Like Louise de la Valliére.” 

“Yes,” he shouted, maddened to the 
retort, “like Louise de la Valliére. And 
what then?” 


He stood as if demanding a reply. 
“ Nothing! 
“Then I have; and I'll ask you to lis- 


I have no more to say.” 


ten.” He drew near to her again and 
spoke slowly. “There were doubtless 
many good women in Jerusalem in the 
time of Herod and Pilate and Christ; but 
not the least held in honor among us 
to-day is—the Magdalen. That’s one 
thing; and here’s something more. There 
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is joy, so we are told, in the presence of 
the angels of God—plenty of it, let us 
hope!—but it isn’t over the ninety and 
nine just persons, who need no repentance, 
so much as over the one, poor, deserted, 
lonely sinner that repenteth—that repent 
eth, Lucilla, do you hear ?—and you know 
whom I mean.” 

With this as his confession of faith h« 
left her, to go in search of Diane. He 
had formed the ultimatum before which, 
as he believed, she should find hersel{ 
obliged to surrender. 


It was a day on which Diane’s mood 
was one of comparative peace. She was 
engrossed in an occupation which at once 
soothed her spirits and appealed to her 
taste. Madame Cauchat, the landlady, b 
wailing the continued illness of her 
lingére, Diane had begged to be allowed 
to take charge of the linen-room of the 
hotel, not merely as a means of earning 
a living, but because she delighted 
in such work. Methodical in her habits 
and nimble with her needle, the neatness, 
smoothness, and purity of piles of white 
damask stirred all those 
home-keeping instincts which are so 
large a part of every Frenchwoman’s 
nature. Her fingers busy with the quiet, 
delicate task of mending, her mind could 
dwell with the greater content on such 
subjects as she had for satisfaction. 

They were more numerous than they 
had been for a long time past. The meet 
ing at Lakefield had changed her mental 
attitude toward Derek Pruyn, taking a 
large part of the pain out of her thoughts 
of him, as well as out of his thoughts of 
her. She had avoided seeing him after 
that one night, and she had heard nothing 
from him since; but she knew it was im- 
possible for him to go on thinking of her 
altogether harshly. She had been useful! 
to him; she had struggled to save Doro- 
thea from a great mistake; she had done 
it in such a way that no hint of the es- 
capade was likely to become known out- 
side of the few who had taken part in it: 
she had put herself in a relation toward 
him which, as a final one, was much to be 
preferred to that which had existed be- 
fore. She could therefore pass out of his 
life more satisfied than she had dared 
hope to be with the effect she had had 
upon it. As she stitched she sighed to 


housewifely, 
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with a certain comfort, when, 
glancing up, she saw him standing at 
the door. 

The nature of her thoughts, coupled 
with his sudden appearance, drew to her 
lips a quiet smile. 

“They shouldn’t have shown you in 
here,” she protested, gently, letting her 
work fall to her lap, but not rising from 
her place. 

“T insisted,” he explained, briefly, from 
the threshold. 

“You can come in,” she smiled, as 
he continued to stand in the doorway. 
‘You ean even sit down.” She pointed 
to a chair, not far from her own, going on 
again with her stitching, so as to avoid 
the necessity for further greeting. “I 
suppose you wonder what I’m doing,” she 
pursued, when he had seated himself. 

“T’m not wondering that so much as 
whether you ought to be doing it.” 

“T ean relieve your mind on that score. 
It’s a case, too, in which duty and pleas- 
ure jump together; for the delight of 
handling beautiful linen is like nothing 
else in the world.” 

“Tt seems to me like servants’ work,” 
he said, bluntly. 

“ Possibly; but I can do servants’ work 
at a pinch—especially when I like it.” 

“T don’t,” he declared. 

“ But then you don’t have to do it.” 

“T mean that I don’t like it for you.” 

“Even so, you wouldn’t forbid my do- 
ing it, would you ?” 

“T wish I had the right to. I’ve come 
here this afternoon to ask you again if 
you won’t give it to me.” 

For a few minutes she stitched in si- 
lence. When she spoke it was without 
stopping her work or lifting her head. 

“T’m sorry that you should raise that 
question again. I thought it was settled.” 

“ Supposing it was, it can be reopened 

-if there’s a reason.” 

“ But there is none.” 

“That’s all you know about it. 
There’s a very important reason.” 

“ Since—when ?” 

“Since Lakefield.” 

“Do you mean anything that Monsieur 
de Bienville may have said?” 

“i &.” 

“That wouldn’t be a reason—for me.” 

“But you don’t know—” 

“T can imagine. Monsieur de Bien- 


herself 
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ville has already done me all the harm 
he can. It’s beyond his power to hurt 
me any more.” 

“But, Diane, you don’t know what 
you’re saying. You don’t know what he’s 
doing. He’s—he’s—I hardly know how 
to put it— 
utation.” 

She glanced up with a smile, ceasing 
for an instant to sew. 

“You mean, he’s destroying what’s left 
of it. Well, he’s welcome! There was 
so little of it—” 

“ For God’s sake, Diane, don’t say that. 
It breaks my heart. You must consider 
the position that you put me in. After 
you’ve rendered me one of the greatest 
services one person can do another, do 
you think I can sit quietly by while you 
are being robbed of the dearest thing in 
life, just because you did it?’ 

“T should be sorry to think the opin- 
ion other people hold of me to be the 
dearest thing in life; but even if it were, 
I’d willingly give it up for—Dorothea.” 

“Tt isn’t for Dorothea; it’s for me.” 

“Well, wouldn’t you let me do it—for 
you? I’m not of much use in the world, 
but it would make me a little happier 
to think I could do any one a good turn 
without being promised a reward.” 

“A reward! Oh, Diane!” 

“Tt’s what you’re offering me, isn’t it? 
If it hadn’t been for—for—the great 
service you speak about, you wouldn’t be 
here, asking me again to be your wife.” 

“That’s your way of putting it, but 
T'll put it in mine. If it hadn’t been for 
the magnitude of the sacrifice you’re 
willing to make for me, I shouldn’t have 
dared to hope that you loved me. When 
all pretexts and secondary causes have 
been considered and thrust aside, that’s 
why I’m here, and for no other reason 
whatever. If you love me,” he continued, 
“why should you hesitate any longer? 
If you love me, why seek for reasons to 
justify the simple prompting of your 
heart? What have you and I got to do 
with other people’s opinions? When 
there’s a plain, straightforward course 
before us, why right on and 
follow it?’ 

She raised her eyes for one brief glance. 

“You forget.” 

The words were spoken quietly, but 
they startled him. 
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“Yes, Diane; I do forget. Rather, 
there’s nothing left for me to remember. 
I know what you’d have me recall. [ll 
speak of it this once more, to be silent 
on the subject forever. I want you to 
forgive me. I want to tell you that I, 
too, have repented.” 

“ Repented of what?” 

“Of the wrong I’ve done you. I be- 
lieve your soul to be as white as all this 
whiteness around you.” 

“Then,” she continued, questioning 
gently, “you’ve changed your point of 
view during the last six months?” 

“T have. You charged me then with 
being willing to come down to your level; 
now I’m asking you to let me climb up 
to it. I see that I was a self-righteous 
Pharisee, and that the true man is he 
who can smite his breast and say, God be 
merciful to me a sinner!” 

“A sinner—like me.” 

“TI don’t want to be led into further 
explanations,” he said, suddenly on his 
guard against her insinuations. “ You and 
T have said too much to one another not 
to be able to be frank. Now, I’ve been 
frank enough. You’ve understood what 
I’ve felt at other times; you understand 
what I feel to-day. Why draw me out, 
to make me speak more plainly ?”’ 

“T am not drawing you out,” she de- 
clared. “If I’ve asked you a question or 
two, it was to show you that not even the 
woman that vou take me for—not even 
the forgiven penitent—could be a good 
wife for you. I can’t marry you, Mr. 
Pruyn. I must beg you to let that an- 
swer be decisive.” 

There was decision in the way in which 
she folded her work and smoothed the 
white brocaded surface in her lap. There 
was decision, too, in the quickness with 
which he rose and stood looking down 
at her. For a second she expected him 
to turn from her, as he had turned onée 
before, and leave her with no explanation 
beyond a few laconic words. She held 
her breath while she awaited them. 

“Then that means,” he said at last, 
“that you put me in the position of tak- 
ing all, while you give all.” 

“T don’t put you in any position what- 
ever. The circumstances are not of my 
making. They are as much beyond my 
contro! as they are beyond yours.” 
“They’re not wholly beyond mine. If 













































there are some things I can’t do, ther 
are some I can prevent.” 

“What things?’ 

His tone alarmed her, and she strug 
gled to her feet. 

“You’re willing to make me a great 
sacrifice; but at least I can refuse to 
accept it.” 

“What do you mean?’ She moved 
slightly back from him, behind the pro 
tection of one of the tables piled breast 
high with its white load. 

“You're willing to lose fer me the last 
vestige of your good name—” 

“T don’t care anything about that,” sh 
said, hurriedly. 

“But I do. I won’t let you.” 

“How can you stop me?” she asked, 
staring at him with large, frightened eyes. 

“T shall tell Dorothea’s part in the 
story.” 

“Youwd—?” she began, with a ques 
tioning ery. 

“ All who care to hear it, shall. They 
shall know it from its beginning to its 
end. They shall lose no detail of her 
folly, or of your wisdom.” 

“You would sacrifice your child like 
that ?”’ 

“Yes; like that. Neither she nor I 
can remain so indebted to any one, as 
you would have us be to you.” 

“You — wouldn’t — be — indebted— 
to—me ?” 

“ Not to so terrible an extent. If it’s 
a choice between your good name and 
hers—hers must go. She'd agree with 
me herself. She wouldn’t hesitate for 
one single fraction of an instant—if 
she knew. She’d be grateful to you. 
as I am; but she couldn’t profit by 
your magnanimity.” 

“So that the alternative you offer me 
is this: I can protect myself by sacri- 
ficing Dorothea, or I can marry you, and 
Dorothea will be saved.” 

“T shouldn’t express it in just those 
words, but it’s something like it.” 

“Then [ll marry you. You give me a 
choice of evils, and I take the least.” 

“Oh! Then to marry me would be 
an evil?” 

“What else do you make it? You'll 
admit that it’s a little difficult to keep 
pace with you. You come to me one day 
uecusing me of sin, and another an- 
nouncing my contrition, while, on the 
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in some entirely dif- 
ferent mood about me.” 


third, you may be 


‘You ean easily render me ridiculous. 
That’s due to my awkwardness of ex- 
pression, and not to anything wrong in 
the way I feel.” 

“Oh, but isn’t it out of the heart that 
the mouth speaketh? I think so. You’ve 
advanced some excellent reasons why I 
should become your wife, and I ean see 
that you’re quite eapable of believing 
them. At one time it was because | 
needed a home, at another because | 
needed protection, while to-day, I under- 
stand, it is because I jove you.” 

“Ts this fair?” 

“T dare say you think it isn’t; but 
then you haven’t been tried and judged, 
half a dozen times, unheard, as I’ve been. 
I'll confess that yvou’ve shown the most 
wonderful ingenuity in trying to get me 
into a position where I should be obliged 
to marry you, whether I would or no; 
and now you’ve sueceeded. Whether the 
game is worth the candle or not is for 
you to judge; my part is limited to say- 
ing that you’ve won. I’m ready to marry 
you as soon as you tell me when.” 

“To save Dorothea?” 

“To save Dorothea.” 

“And for no other reason ?” 

“For no other reason.” 

“Then, of course, I can’t keep you to 
your word.” 

“You can’t release me from it, except 
on one condition.” 

“Which is—?” 

“That Dorothea’s secret shall be kept.” 

“T must use my own judgment about 
that.” 

“On the contrary; you must use mine. 
You’ve made me a proposal which I’m 
ready to accept. As a man of honor you 
must hold to it—or be silent.” 

“ Possibly,” he admitted, on reflection. 
“T shall have to think it over. But in 
that case we'd be just where we were 

“Yes; just where we were.” 

“ And you’d be without help or protec- 
tion. That’s the thought I can’t endure, 
Diane. Try to be just to me. If I make 
mistakes, if I flounder about, if I say 
things that offend you, it’s because I 
can’t rest while you’re exposed to danger. 
Alone, as you are, in this great city, 
surrounded by people who are not your 
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friends, a prey to criticism and misap- 
prehension when it is no worse, it’s as 
if I saw you flung into the arena among 
the beasts. Can you wonder that I want 
to stand by you? Can you be surprised 
if 1 demand the privilege of clasping you 
in my arms and saying to the world, 
This is my wife? When Christian wom- 
en were thrown to the lions there was 
once a heathen husband who leaped into 
the ring, to die at his wife’s side, be- 
cause he could do no more. That’s my 
impulse—only I could save you from the 
lions. I couldn’t protect you against 
everything, perhaps, but I could against 
the worst. I know I’m stupid; I know 
I’m dull. When I come near you, I’m 
like the clown who touches some exqui- 
site tissue, spun of azure; but I’m like 
the clown who would fight for his treas- 
ure, and defend it from sacrilegious 
hands, and spend his last drop of blood 
to keep it pure. It’s to be putin a posi- 
tion where I can’t do that that I find 
hard. It’s to see you so defenceless—” 
But I’m not defenceless.” 

“Why not? Whom have you? Nobody 

nobody in this world but me.” 

“Oh yes, I have.” 

“ Who ?” 

She smiled faintly at the fierceness of 
his brief question. 

“Tt’s no one to whom you need feel 
any opposition, even though it’s some one 
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who can do for me what you cannot.” 

“ What I cannot?” 

“What you cannot; what no man ean. 
mundabor. 
Thou shalt purge me with hyssop, and I 
shall be clean. Derek, He has purged me 
with hyssop, even though it has not been 
in the way you think. With the hyssop 
of what I’ve had to suffer He has purged 
me from so many things that now I see 
I can safely commit my cause to Him.” 

“So that you don’t need me?” 

She looked at him in silence before 
she replied: 

“Not for defence.” 

“ Nor for anything else?” 

She tried to speak, but her voice 
failed her. 

“ Nor for anything else ?” he asked again. 

Her voice was faint, her head sank, 
her body trembled, but* she forced the 
one word, “ No.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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When the City Amuses Itself 


BY EDWARD 


N the British Who’s Who, after they 

have set down the time and place 

of a subject’s birth and the record 
of his major experiences and achieve- 
ments, they give space to his recreations. 
Open it at a venture. A_ physician’s 
recreations are put down as “ yachting, 
gardening, figure-skating, music”; 4 
bishop’s are books and music; an editor 
collects engravings and pictures; a law- 
yer plays with photography; a soldier 
rides to hounds and hunts big game and 
writes about both: a university professor 
cycles. On the whole, the record of rec- 
reations is the most interesting thing in 
the book, because it is the one that comes 
nearest to personal life. But nobody has 
put his recreation down as “ alcohol,” an 
omission that, all things and folks con- 
sidered, intimates a lack of candor; un- 
less, to be sure, it can be accounted for 
by the surmise that comparatively few 
persons whose recreation is alcohol get 
their names into Who’s Who. 

The readiest division of amusements 
in New York is between those that are 
free and those that cost something. In 
the latter group belong alcohol, carriage 
exercise, enlargement by automobile, the 
opera and theatres, horseback riding in 
the parks, shopping, social entertain- 
ments from bridge parties up to balls, 
eating in fashionable restaurants, stock 
speculation, horse-racing, coaching, yacht- 
ing, and politics. To the former class 
belong walking in the street and in the 
parks, sitting in the parks or playing in 
them, visiting the Aquarium, the Nat- 
ural History Museum, the Museum of 
Art, the public libraries and reading- 
rooms, the tuberculosis show—when there 
is one—or the tenement-house exhibition, 
or any other instructive spectacle; seeing 
various parades in the streets or on the 
rivers as circumstances provide them, be- 
ing glad you don’t live in the country; 
watching the street-cleaners, the ash- 
men, the garbage men, the postmen, the 
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police, and the rest of the population; ex- 
ploring the town, admiring the brilliancy 
of the atmosphere, and breathing in the 
stimulating air on good days, when it 
does not taste too strong of gasoline. 
Supplementary in an important degree to 
these free amusements are others that are 
cheap but do cost a little, especially and 
perpetually the use of the cheaper public 
vehicles—street-cars, elevated railroads, 
subways, and ferries—and the reading of 
newspapers, which last amusement is 
better patronized than even aleohol. Many 
more street-car rides are sold every 
day in New York than drinks, but street- 
ear rides belong, as a rule, in the group 
of necessaries rather than of recreations, 
though a certain proportion of them are 
incidental to recreation. But newspapers 
outsell drinks too, being very much 
cheaper, and they and conversation con- 
stitute the biggest items of recreation 
that there are. 

It is immensely important, this mat- 
ter of the amusements of a great city; 
important to health, sanity, energy, order; 
to everything that makes for efficiency 
and happiness, and, you might even say, 
for salvation. Here is a huge working 
population, that gets tired every night, 
and needs to have its strength renewed by 
early morning. Food and sleep are the 
necessaries that are vital to that restora- 
tion, but they are not enough. There is 
entertainment and recreation also to be 
provided every day in enormous measure. 
It is provided imperfectly, but better 
than most of us think.. The great pro- 
vision is social. Man, including woman, 
is the most interesting thing in the uni- 
verse, and the provision of man in New 
York is exceedingly liberal. There are 
people in abundance to talk to, to sit 
with, to talk about, and to watch, and 
where there is the least of other recrea- 
tions there is apt to be the most human 
society. If there are lonely children in 
New York, the place to look for them is 
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within a block or two of Fifth Avenue, 


and not in the swarming streets that run 


ast from the Bowery. The ability of 
the city children to play and be happy 
under unpromising conditions is a daily 
wonder. If there is a chance, the Vv find 
it, and if there is none, they make one. 
When the hand-organ plays they dance; 
when the weather is good they play (out 
of school hours) in the streets they live 
in, or in any publie playgrounds or parks 
they can reach. When the weather is 
bad they suffer, but still they play. When 
they have nothing else to play with they 
still have one another, and however little 
they have, it means life to them, and they 
usually have the advantage of never hav- 
ing had any more. 

It is pretty hard to make New York a 
city fit for children to live in, but many 
people give themselves to that work, and 
accomplish much, and aspire to accomplish 
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much more. That the death rate is low 
there means a great deal, and the growth 
of suburban life due to new bridges, tun- 
nels, and subways means a great deal 
also. Cities ought to be planned for 
children, and so laid out and built up 
that the first stages of life may be pros- 
perously passed in them, and where there 
are the most children the streets should 
be cleanest and parks most numerous, 
and the houses most earefully contrived. 
But actually cities are built mainly for 
trade, with the prosperity of human life 
in them for an afterthought, and chil- 
dren intrude on them and get what 
they can, and are provided for by such 
adaptation of preliminary plans, or the 
lack of them, as can be afforded after 
the cost of many less important things 
is defrayed. 

New York is a habit, easily formed, as 
a rule, and quickly liked by those who 
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form it. Horatia, who is looking the 
world over and trying it and tasting it 
in different places, came there last fall 
to spend the winter. MHoratia’s present 
purpose is amusement. She amuses her- 
self by thinking of things to do in dif- 
ferent parts of the world and doing them. 
One branch of amusement that she pat- 
ronizes a good deal is the improvement 
of her mind. She thinks nothing of trav- 
elling three or four thousand miles to 
improve her mental apparatus for a 
couple of months. She likes New York, 
of course, and finds it improving. She 
spoke the other day of her enjoyment of 
the privilege of seeing so many well- 
dressed women. 

That is one of the standard gratifica- 
tions of the town, a thing that always 
impresses newcomers, and never ceases 
to interest habitual residents. It is a 
gratification that costs enormously to 
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provide, but is a free show, one of the 
details of the great spectacle of Fifth 
Avenue, which, when it fits one’s humor, 
is the most amusing thing in town. 
When Mr. Godkin was editor of the 
Evening Post, sometimes one could read 
the editorial page all through with a con- 
tinuous smile. So, on favorable days, 
the philosophical observer may walk up 
Fifth Avenue from Madison Square to 
the Plaza with stimulating darts of 
amusement every rod of the way. And 
since the high motor-busses with top seats 
have been put on, it is an interesting 
variation of that gratification to climb 
to the top of one of them at Washington 
Square and ride up the great avenue as 
far as the busses go, edified all the way, 
and progressing from that part of the 
residence quarter of the town which is 
still a good deal as it was seventy years 
ago, up through many blocks of new 
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shops and office buildings to the very 



















































latest manifestations of millionaires’ 

houses. Surely that is one of the most 

remarkable ten-cent amusements any- 

where provided. Of course Horatia likes 

Fifth Avenue. Everybody does who has 

eyes and can see with them, and likes 

to vary introspection by looking out and 

seeing what the rest of the world is doing. 

And that other amusement of hers, the 

improvement of the mind: I don’t feel 

absolutely certain that the facilities pro- 

vided to that end are always the most 

effectual means to the end they are pro- 

vided for. The mind goes up the back 

stairs sometimes, and gets itself im- 

proved by means the most unexpected 

and farthest from design. Mental im- 

provement, becoming sometimes one of 

the by-products of living, comes some- 

times quite irrespective of facilities. But 

New York has the facilities, such as they 

are, in great abundance. You can study 

anything there and learn it if you have 

the wit. Lectures and libraries, colleges 

and classes, masters, teachers, fellow 
. students, and incentives you find there 
in bountiful abundance and _ variety. 
From agriculture to speculation, from 
organized charity to dinner-giving, in 
all the branches you can improve your 
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ut mind if vou have the mind, the time, the 
' f money, and the necessary energy. 

bh, 1 was going to say that some amuse- 
yf ments New York provides for its own 
| i population and others for all comers and 
‘ iy largely for outsiders. But I hesitated, 


because it seemed presumptuous to suggest 
that New York had a population of its 
! own. Its property in what it has is so 
L very limited! The place is mostly doors, 
i) and all open. It owns a little of every- 
thing, a little even of itself, but not much. 
ce: I don’t know that any one has ealled it 
4! exclusive, but the imperial denizens of the 
“i boundless West say that it is oblivious to 
t its relative unimportance, and is intemper- 
ate, ignorant, purse-proud, self-conceited, 
material-minded, frivolous, and ineapable 
‘ of seeing the merits or true dimensions 
| of anything that cannot be seen with a 
i* glass from the top of the Metropolitan 
tower. All that bountifulness of censure 
1) implies that there is something individ- 
ual enough in New York to be scolded, 
and maybe there is, but the city is fairly 
pathetic in its hospitalities. There is a 
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club or two that makes a specialty of a 
membership that has the flavor of New 
York, and there is the vestry of Trinity 
Church which seems to be recruited from 
representatives of old New York families; 
but the clubs that covet the New York 
flavor seem not to flourish better or to 
stand higher in public esteem than others 
that are wider open to imported talent; 
and the corporation of Trinity does not 
insist upon having a native New-Yorker 
when it chooses a rector. Nevertheless 
New York has a resident population for 
which it makes a provision of amuse- 
ment that is not quite identical with 
what it furnishes to visitors. To amuse 
visitors is one of the great money-making 
industries of the town. The hotels live 
on it; the taxicabs flourish by it; to that 
the theatres and the operas owe a large 
proportion of their maintenance. But 
the little air-space and river-view parks 
and the big remoter parks are almost en- 
tirely for New-Yorkers who live in New 
York; and though Central Park is a 
show-place, and Riverside Park, ineclud- 
ing its drive and its tomb, its river and 
the boulevard that runs far away be- 
yond it, is another, the great use of these 
parks, too, is to refresh the spirits and 
recruit the physical energies of the resi- 
dent population. How wonderfully they 
serve those ends can only be appreciated 
by a citizen who gets out of the beaten 
daily path in which every industrious 
resident, to conserve his necessary en- 
ergies, is bound to direct his habitual 
steps, and inspects the habits and ac- 
tivities of his fellows whose needs are 
different from his, and their lives other- 
wise ordered. He will find on auspicious 
days in the proper time of year play- 
grounds swarming with active children, 
recreation piers full of life all day long, 
from morning when mothers bring their 
children to them, till evening when the 
band plays (sometimes) and the shop- 
working and wage-earning population 
comes to get the river air. Nine miles 
north of the Plaza as the crow would 
fly if there was one, and as the Sub- 
way does actually run, is Van Cortlandt 
Park—a lot of land with great fields, 
where golfers golf, and ball-players play 
ball, and tennis- players tennis, and 
where on Sunday afternoons (and Sat- 
urdays too, doubtless) all through the 
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fall, football-players by the hundred con- 
tend in the sport so dear to human eata- 
pults, while crowds stand watching them 
along the side lines. Other multitudes 
inspect the animals in the great Bronx 
zoo, and walk through the woods and 
plantations of the Botanical Gardens. It 
amazes the more inert observer that so 
many people will go so far to tire them- 
selves out with healthy exercises and 
wholesome recreations, but there comes 
in the energy of youth and the co- 
ercive pressure of the alternative. Home 
in a tenement or a flat is doubtless most 
attractive to the physically weary, and 
it is worth while to go out and get tired, 
and get new pictures in one’s head, fresher 
air in one’s lungs, and new topics of dis- 
course, if only to make restricted quar- 
ters seem restful when one gets back 
to them. 

And that brings up the immense im- 
portance of cheap and rapid transporta- 
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tion in a great city. Probably it does not 
pay a rapid-transit corporation to haul 
a passenger ten miles for five cents. But 
provided the passenger, whatever his age, 
is after the kind of amusement that helps 
him to live, it does pay the city, a part 
of which he is, to have him carried, as 
far as he needs, or has time, to go, for 
such a fare as he can afford to pay. 
Sometime, no doubt, the islands in the 
East River wi;| be parks, and given over 
to recreation and pastimes, instead of 
being devoted, as now, to penal uses or 
the segregation of the insane. Meanwhile 
the value of Central and Riverside parks 
as breathing and walking spaces for mul- 
titudes of tenement-dwellers is only ap- 
preciated by people who spend their sum- 
mers as well as winters in New York, 
and learn to know what shifts are used 
by the real city-dwellers who cannot get 
away at all, or only for a week or two. 
It is the problem of healthy life for peo- 
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ple in that predicament that the matter 
of the city’s amusements enters into most 
vitally. When the population of a town 
has passed four millions already and is 
rapidly becoming five, and with no par- 
ticular boundary in sight to stay it, it has 
become sufficiently important that the pos- 
sibilities of healthy life should be care- 
fully provided and distributed *there. It 
doesn’t take much. Du Maurier pretty 
well covered the ground in his verses: 
“A little work, a little play 

To keep us going—and so good day! 

A little warmth, a little light 

Of love’s bestowing—and so good night! 

A little fun to match the sorrow 

Of each day’s growing-—and 30 good mor- 

row!” 

To keep these necessaries of life with- 
in reach of all tolerably faithful and 
diligent people does not seem an impos- 
sible task, but so long as every political, 
industrial, or terrestrial convulsion in 
Europe continues to load up a long suc- 
cession of steamships heading for New 
York harbor it will continue to offer 
considerable difficulties. 

Not only does the city owe to the in- 
dustrious poor the chance to lead healthy 
and wholesome lives, but a metropolis in 
which swarms of people are constantly 
getting rich and other swarms are rich 
already, and to which throng folk with 
ready-made money, and very high-class 
workers of every .kind whose wages are 
high, must provide recreations and ex- 
ercises for all of these also. To be 
sure, the well-to-do people provide pretty 
carefully for themselves and their own 
welfare, supplying themselves with con- 
venient country places, yachts, auto- 
mobiles, summer migrations, and jour- 
neys of recreation to regions beyond the 
seas. But they and their children need 
parks and avemues to drive in, and br, dle- 
paths to ride in, and with these, at least, 
the city provides them, the rest of the 
enormous total of amusement in which 
they share being furnished by themselves 
or by those who find a profit in enter- 
taining them. 

About “ society,” its dinners, its dances, 
its clubs, its bridge, and all its activities, 
whether recreative or wearisome, tlfere 
need be no anxiety on the part of the 
altruistic beyond a reasonable concern to 
see that the streets are paved and lighted, 
that the police are reasonably efficient, and 
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that churches are kept, open for the 
spiritual refreshment of such as grow 
weary of the pride of life. “ Society” is 
much more in danger of too much amuse- 
ment than too little, and too much is a 
very weary experience that people take 
the rest cure for. It is hard work and 
the hours are late, and the food is super- 
abundant and drink somewhat  over- 
plentiful, and the talk and the inspira- 
tions of it all seem often an inadequate 
return for the outlay involved. But all 
that is controllable by the individual 
will, and as citizens and taxpayers we do 
not have to worry over the troubles of 
folks who have too much fun, however 
as moralists or spiritual teachers we may 
be concerned for them. Amusement is 
like everything else; some people get too 
much, and most people don’t get quite 
enough, and we could fix it all better for 
both groups if we knew how and had 
the power. 

And yet, to be sufficiently amused 
seems so easy and so cheap, provided one 
has self-control, the right kind of mind, 
the skill to make a modest living without 
excessive labor, and that sense of human 
relationship which makes mankind com- 
panionable wherever found! To be the 
right kind of a human being is so much 
more important than advantageous en- 
vironment! There are people who, if 
you put them down in Paradise, will have 
made some kind of a sty of it within 
three weeks, and people who, if you put 
them down in a sty, will either turn it 
into a modest Paradise or move. And 
so, of course, there are people who profit 
by opportunities of amusement and those 
who abuse them, but the fact of the 
abuse must not weigh to make us re- 
signed to having folks deprived of op- 
portunities that are necessary to their 
well-being. It is as President Eliot said 
the other day in Boston to an audience 
of schoolboys: “There should be parks, 
gardens, and bath-houses to add to the 
public enjoyment. After all, is life for 
labor only? Should we be content with 
working, to live a life for work? We 
want enjoyment; we need it; and a very 
important part of the city, town, or house- 
hold expenditures should be for getting 
and giving pleasure. We should not be 
contented with mere working to live, or 
living to work.” 
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The Presence 


BY MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


LOWLY Ralph Trainor crossed the 
S last stage to consciousness. It 

seemed to him that for a long time 
he had been crawling up the sides of a 
dark stone pit, driving limp fingers into 
secant crevices, which suddenly yawned 
into caverns, wavering, with fiery, men- 
acing eyes. When he found himself at 
last, knew that he was in his own bed 
at home, he lay with his eyes shut, 
thinking that he had wakened from a 
painful sleep. Once or twice before he 
had dreamed of some poignant separa- 
tion between his wife and himself, and 
had wakened jaded and unhappy, only 
to stretch out his arms and find her 
there. Now he felt too tired to turn 
toward her or to open his eyes. It had 
been such a bitter dream, none the less 
because it was vague and baffling. Some- 
how Edith had died and they were try- 
ing to keep him from joining her. They 
told him that she was not dead; that 
she and Ellen, her twin sister, had gone 
overseas to visit their mother. They 
showed him letters that seemed to be 
in her writing, had her turns of speech, 
her little secret shorthand messages of 
love—and yet he was not convinced. He 
knew that Edith had died and needed 
him—or else he needed her; he was not 
clear which, but since they always ten- 
anted each other’s souls, what did it 
matter? They needed each other. 

At that he stretched out his arm, but 
her pillow was empty. It must be later 
than he thought and she had already 
risen. He opened his eyes, but all he 
could see was a murky cloudiness, with 
darker spots where the chiffonier and 
table stood. 

“What is the matter with me?’ he 
asked, harshly. “Edith! Edith! I 
can’t see!” 

There was a sharp rustle of skirts. 
Some one bent over him; a hand closed 
on his, and he felt a ring cutting into 
his feeble flesh. Edith’s wedding-ring; 


Edith’s dear hand—tKinner; so she must 
have been grieving; he must have been ill. 
“ave I been ill, Edith?’ he asked. 
There was the slightest pause, and 

then a broken answer: 

“Oh, very, very ill, Ralph. We 
thought—” 

“ But you are well? Bend down your 
head.” 

She pressed her face to his, and he 
passed his hands over her hair. 

“You are well, Edith?’ he repeated. 
“T had such a terrible dream. I thought 
you were dead, and they kept telling me 
that you were away, that you and Ellen 
had gone to see mother—” 

“TDon’t talk, dearest dear,” she fal- 
tered. “ Ellen—Ellen has gone to moth- 
er. You must save your strength.” 

“ But you will tell—” 

“Don’t you remember, dearest, the 
railway journey? We were all going 
to see mother. And there was an ac- 
cident.” She broke off with a sob. 

“ ] am here,” he whispered, “ and you are 
well; are you sure you are well, Edith?” 

“ Oh, very, very well. Don’t talk, dear.”’ 

“Ton’t leave me,” he said. 

“Oh no—oh no.” 

She went softly away from him—a 
black, irregular blur, melting into the 
shadow that was the chiffonier. 

“Tt seems to me that you are walking as 
if you were lame,” he said, with an effort. 

She hesitated. “I sprained my ankle. 
It is almost well now.” 

“FEllen— Was Ellen hurt in the 
accident ?” 

“No. Don’t talk, dear.” 

He closed his eyes indifferently. He 
had such a slight hold on life, he felt— 
as slight as his nervéless fingers had had 
in the crevices when he was dragging 
himself out of the black stony pit. 
Black—perhaps he would never see again. 
That did not seem to matter. He did 
not want to live—at least he did not want 
to take up all the burdens of life again. 
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He would perhaps be willing to lie on 
the bed forever, with his eyes closed; but 
to get up, and breakfast, and meet— 
what was the burden he had to meet? 
Oh yes: the hospital—the hospital for 
children he was to build in memory of 
their little child that had come and gone, 
and, going, had made them more than 
ever each other’s, but always with a 
shadowy third. If only Edith were not 
so deeply interested in the hospital; then 
he need not trouble about details. She 
had been afraid of mismanagement, of 
misappropriation of the funds, of scant 
work, and she had wanted this monument 
to little: Lucian to stand a welcoming 
beacon for little souls, ready to fulfil 
all promises, all hopes. 

Trainor had an access of peevish feel- 
ing; he would rather die than wrest his 
mind to the work of the hospital. Then 
he thought he felt Edith bending over 
him, listening to see if he was asleep. He 
did not open his eyes, but his irritation 
vanished, and was succeeded by a shame 
that he did not want ardently to live 
when Edith was with him. It was only 
because he was weak, of course. He 
miled softly. 

“ Edith,” he asked, “ aren’t you sitting 
over by the left of the bed?’ 

‘No, dear,” she said. “I am at the 
table, writing.” 

“T felt you over there,” he insisted. 

She laughed that delicious little coo- 
ing sound that their friends called the 
symbol of the Randolph family. The 
voices, intonations, and laughter of the 
Randolphs were alike. Edith’s mother 
and sister and brother all had that laugh 

a soft, broken ripple, with a lift in the 
middle and a drop at the end. 

“Tt seems so long since you laughed,” 
he said. “But I ‘did feel you there, 
Edith; I feel-you there now.” 

“My thoughts are there, if you like; 
they are all over the room, surrounding 
you,” she said, and added almost fierce- 
ly: “Healing you, healing you. You 
must get well; we need you so dreadfully. 
You must, yeu must.” 

So there was danger yet, he thought; 
but of course he would get well. 

“T hear the doctor on the stairs,” 
she said. 

She went out of the room, and yet 
he did not feel as if she had gone. A 
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tender brooding stillness seemed shower- 
ing into his heart—the mood that came 
over him when Edith sang, or when they 
walked through the woods in the late 
afternoon, a peace over the skies and 
trees, and a gray mist silvering the river. 

The doctor came in and _ greeted 
Trainor, feeling his pulse, and, he knew, 
watching his face. Under that scrutiny 
he realized that he was helpless from 
the waist down. 

“T am rather out of commission,” he 
said. “Will my eyes come back, and 
my legs?” 

“You'll get all vou need,” said. the 
doctor, cheerfully. “In time you'll be 
all right, I think. You’ve been a month 
climbing up to this, my friend.” 

“A terrible journey, and I thought I 
was doing it alone; that Edith was dead.” 

“ She'll help you now,” said the doctor. 
“Tt depends on yourself, Trainor; your 
family needs you—Mrs. Randolph, and 
Ellen, and Tom—all of them, and all of 
us. You’ve got to will, and will hard. 
Hasn’t he, Edith?” 

“He must! He must!” 

“Yes, of course,” assented Trainor, 
wearily, “and Edith wants the hospital 
finished up. You couldn’t let me off 
that, Edith?’ 

He hesitated a moment for a reply, 
and then he said: 

“No, of course; I must do it, but I 
am tired. I suppose if you feel that 
that business must be finished, I must 
live, Edith.” 

Then it occurred to him that he had 
blundered; he had let her see that he 
was not eager to live, though it meant 
their life together. So he said: 

“My mind tells me that I want to 
live, but I don’t feel it yet. It is because 
I am ill, Edith, dearest dear. It’s just 
that if I could take you with me I'd 
rather die.” 

“ But I refuse to go, you see,” she said, 
with a little broken laugh; “so you must 
will hard, feel hard that I need, need, 
need you. Never mind thinking about the 
hospital, if it bothers you; only get well.” 

“Yes, I will,” he whispered. 

Hours and days drifted by him in a 
meaningless haze—a murky haze, like 
the cloudiness before his eyes. In some 
way he realized that he was not gaining. 
There were conscience-stricken, fretful 
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moments when he knew that it was his 
own fault. Edith had said he need not 
trouble about the hospital, and yet he 
felt as if she did not mean her words. 
When she spoke it was to say, tear- 
fully, “Only get well, Ralph.” It was 
when she did not speak, when she was 
not in his room, that he felt her most 
keenly urging him to his task. The 
urging took many forms—like her dear 
plots when she used to spur him to some 
deed against which his constitutional 
languor protested. Sometimes it would 
seem to him that she sat at the left of 
the bed, full of brooding sweetness, with- 
out reproach—sure that before long he 
would catch up to his lagging conscience, 
and do her will. Again he would feel 
that she was hurt at his inertia; once 
he thought that she was resentful, but at 
that his weakness overcame him, and he 
eried out feebly that he didn’t want to 
live; it was such effort, such effort. Then 
he felt that she was leaning over him, 
like a mother over a little backward 
child. She was all patience, all forgive- 
ness—and yet he knew that she was 
waiting, waiting. 

“ Edith, what are you thinking of me?” 
he eried once, when he felt this mood 
most strongly. 

“She is not here,” said the voice of a 
nurse. “TI will call her.” 

“ No, don’t call her,” said Trainor. 

He knew that if she came in and spoke 
to him that blessed mood woild depart, 
sent away by her words, by that dear 
voice that urged him to get well, only to 
get well, and not think of anything else. 

“Qh, help me! help me!” he mur- 
mured, and sank into a quiet sleep. 

Slowly it came to him that there must 
be something wrong. Edith said he must 
live for her, and yet he felt that she 
meant that he must live for their work. 
Surely it was natural for her to want him 
for herself first, and for the work second; 
that was what her voice said, and yet— 

“It’s just because I’m sick; my sense 
of values is distorted,” he reflected. “I 
must have patience with myself for what 
seems wrong.” 

So he came to accept without guilt a 
peace in Edith’s absence that was dis- 
turbed when she was present. When she 
spoke, held his hand, asked him if he 
were not getting better, he felt pressing 


in upon him all the wearisome round of 
human duties that he must take up when 
he got well—driving, riding, business. 
But when he was alone he sank back 
upon her patience. When he slept he 
usually dreamed of her. Sometimes, if 
he had been urged to exert his will, the 
dreams were all of the accident that had 
separated him from Edith: sometimes he 
was dead, sometimes she, but always they 
were irrevocably parted. Again he would 
dream of their life togetheras it had been 
—the perfect understanding, the sense 
they had of each other’s need if parted 
for a few hours, the long hours of word- 
less companionship, when they would an- 
swer in words each other’s unspoken 
thought, and laugh because they made a 
little world of their own, unhampered by 
the limits of time and space. 

Often he could not distinguish between 
his sleeping and his waking hours, and 
gradually the two seemed to merge into 
one soft wealth of sweetness, enfolding 
him like doves’ wings. He could not tell 
when from the heart of that tenderness 
there grew the purpose to live—not that 
he might be strong and happy again, 
joyous as of old in his wife’s companion- 
ship, but just that he live to perform the 
one act of service he knew she want- 
ed utterly: the temple to their child— 
the hospital. 

He did not picture their future life, 
nor could he remember distinctly their 
past together. He simply knew that in 
her physical presence, when she held his 
hands, touched his lips, they were di- 
vided spiritually; and he knew that when 
he had earried out that unspoken wish 
of hers they would be united. 

“Do you know that I am growing 
stronger, Edith?’ he asked one morning. 

“ Dear, the doctor gives us hope at last.” 

“Tn a week,” he said, “TI shall be well 
enough to see the architect.” 

“T fancy you need not think of that,” 
she soothed. “They are getting on very 
well alone.” 

“ But they’re not. They want to do 
away with the sun parlor you had decided 
on. They want to use the space for an- 
other dormitory—” 

“Why, how did you know that?” she 
cried. 

“Perhaps I heard the doctor telling 
you. But they sha’n’t. If necessary, we 
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can make the building larger. The lot 
next it is for sale. You’d like me to give 
more money, dear?” 

“Yes, yes,” she cried. “Oh, what 
does the money matter now!” 

“ Matter now?” he repeated. 

‘IT mean, I am thinking so little of 
money or building now. But I hope you 
an see the architect in a week, dear.” 

“T know I ean.” 

More days of peace and sweetness, and 
on the day he had appointed Trainor 
saw the architect. The doctor was du- 
bious, but Trainor’s head was clear, and 
ie showed a grasp on the plans that 
amazed the architect, who had come pre- 
pared to answer a few aimless questions 
of an invalid. Trainor had apparently 
forgotten none of the points they had 
heen over together; he looked at the 
plans and specifications, suggested cor- 
rections, and bade the architect return 
with the revised work as soon as might be. 

‘Ts that all arranged as you would 
wish, Edith?” he asked. 

“Yes, oh yes; you—you seem to an- 
ticipate what I want,” she said. 

‘But you have told me everything,” 
he assured her. 

“ We—we always have the same ideas,” 
she said. 

“When was it you suggested Dr. 
Bond for the head of the hospital?’ he 
asked. “It seemed to me as if it was 
an old, old idea of ours, and yet I think 
that before the accident we had decided 
on some one else.” 

“Dr. Bond is very young,” she began. 

‘You say that as if you objected,” 
he said. 

“No, oh no; it goes before the Com- 
mittee, anyway, doesn’t it? They will 
think him pretty young.” 

“You know, we have decided not to 
elect permanently the present Commit- 
tee,” he said; “only your brother is to 
be chairman.” 

“It’s hard to keep in mind all our 
plans, and you still an invalid, my dear- 
est dear.” 

He sighed in perplexity. “I think I 
could sleep now,” he murmured. And 
when he was alone the dear presence en- 
folded him and he drew in strength for 
his duty. 

“What’s this I hear?’ his doctor 
asked him. “You are going to choose 
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the medical staff for your hospital with- 
out consulting your Committee? You'll 
have your hospital falling about your 
ears if you don’t look out.” 

“ There is no Committee,” said Train- 
or. “I am going to appoint Bond as 
head, and with him choose the staff of 
doctors, and nurses, and attendants. 
Then I am going to get my Board of 
Directors afterward, with my brother-in- 
law as chairman.” 

“Whew! Well, it’s a radical proceed- 
ing, but it is your own money, and when 
a man is giving two millions— And do 
you know, your choice of Bond is not 
bad. If he is young, he is cautious, and 
honest, and absolutely self-forgetful.” 

“That is what we had _ supposed,” 
said Trainor. 

As the quiet days went on he met 
doctors, and nurses, and directors, turn- 
ing his clouded eyes from face to face, 
as if he could see. His decisions some- 
times amazed those who followed what 
he was doing. He refused absolutely a 
surgeon of international fame; he took 
one old broken doctor, instead of a prom- 
ising young one. He passed over a nurse 
of experience for a young woman scarce- 
ly out of training-school. He added to 
the directors a man once accused of 
forgery, and ignored the claims of a man 
famed for philanthropy. To every pro- 
test he said: 

“1 know I am right. If I have blun- 
dered, the directors will find it out some 
day, and the charter empowers them to 
change within definite limits. But I 
know IT am right.” 

As the days passed he grew less and 
less conseious of his body. He was sim- 
ply a core of mind to do Edith’s bidding, 
a core of soul to enter into communion 
with her. He had lost sight of the fact 
that this communion was far more vivid 
when he was alone; he constantly quoted 
what Edith thought, Edith felt. He 
stated her views in regard to details in a 
way that amazed the architect and doc- 
tors, so technical were some of the points 
involved, so wise the changes suggested. 

“ When was it, Edith,” he asked once, 
“that you said you thought I had better 
make my will?’ 

“Your will, dearest dear?” 

“Ton’t you remember you thought we 
should perhaps finally endow the hospital 
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with two-thirds of what we have, and 
leave the rest to Ellen and mother?” 

“Yes,” she hesitated. Then she said, 
with a change of tone, “ Ralph, you have 
made no provision for—for Edith.” 

“For you?” he said, puzzled. “ But 
how could you live if I died? How ab- 
surd, dearest! We have always said that.” 

“ Always, always! There never was 
such a love!” she cried, in poignant tones. 

“You see,” he said, dreamily, “ now 
that the work is so near the end, I must 
have the will made, or else how would 
they know what to do?” 

“ What to do?” 

“When I died.” 

“Oh, why need we speak of death 
—now ?” 

“T think,” he said, in a baffled, tired 
voice, “that I should like to sleep.” 

He felt in a bewildered way that his 
household was not speaking his language 
any more. So much he said they did 
not understand; all their projects seemed 
so remote to him. Their meeting-ground 
—the work of the hospital—was a half- 
understanding at best, for plans that 
seemed to him obviously inevitable seem- 
ed to them radical, uncaleulated, or even 
absurd. When he was with them he 
longed painfully for the end of the work. 
To explain, to justify, made him feel 
bound and blind. Only was he free when 
he could withdraw alone in the shelter 
of the dear presence. 

At length the work was done; the last 
paper signed, the last servitor chosen for 
this temple to little Lucian, the last di- 
rection given. Trainor felt singularly 
light, as if his body was lifted, swaying 
above the bed, in Edith’s very arms. It 
was twilight, and he asked that there be 
no light, and yet behind his quiet eyelids 
he saw a world of light, with her dear 
face, her dear triumphant face, her yearn- 
ing arms, everywhere, everywhere. Then 
he heard the sound of steps. When she 
entered the room darkness seemed to fall. 
He felt the weight of his limbs, a sickness 
of his brain. She sat by him and took his 
hand. The presence seemed to withdraw. 

“How tired you are, dearest dear; 
these last arrangements have been too 
much for you,” she said. 

“Tt has been very hard for you, 
too, these weeks,” he said—“ very hard, 
dear Ellen.” 





There was a pause, and then sly 
laughed uncertainly. 

“Do you know, you called me Elle: 
just now?” she said. 

“Did I?” he asked, indifferently. 

“Yes,” she faltered. “It was a slip 
wasn’t it?” 

Oh, the dear warmth of Edith’s love, 
the dove-wings of her patience! His 
wife, his wife, whom he had served, from 
whom he need not be parted any more! 
A great surging joy passed through his 
heart. Again he was lifted, again before 
his eyes opened the vale of light in which 
she walked—his waiting, serene Edith. 

“T seem now to have known for a 
long, long time that you are Ellen,” h« 
said. “Is that her ring you wear?” 

Ellen broke into sobs. 

“ Oh, my dear, I took it from her ange! 
hand to give you. Then when you were 
raving—so ill—we wondered how we 
could keep your loss from you. When 
you took my hand and thought I was 
Edith I saw my chance. I blessed your 
blind eyes that would hide my face from 
you, and I blessed my hands and my 
voice, so like hers, for we need you, 
mother and I.” 

He held out his hands for the ring, 
and when she had given it to him, he 
kept her trembling hand for a moment. 

“Poor Ellen; dear faithful sister!” he 
said. “ You couldn’t be her soul—no one 
could. Your love was big enough to help, 
but our love—we could not be divided. 
T seem now to have known all along just 
how it has been.” 

He was whispering, but his voice 
seemed strangely loud in his ears, strange- 
ly jarring. The dear harmony of Edith 
—he must receive it, be enwrapped with 
it, in silence. They were waiting for 
each other; they must be coming closer 
to each other, and in the sacredness of 
that reunion they must be alone. 

“T want to rest,” he said. “I sha’n’t 
need any one now.” 

Ellen rose and went softly out of the 
room, and with her going the dear pres- 
ence drew down to’ him, closer, closer. 
The silence was light and music; their 
past, their future, was a golden globe that 
would shine forever. He turned his face 
to Edith’s vacant pillow with happy tears. 

When Ellen returned he was truly no 
longer in need of any one on earth. 
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Three English Capitals of Industry 





BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


HY should the proud stomach 
\V of American travel, much tossed 

in the transatlantic voyage, so 
instantly have itself carried from Liver- 
pool to any point where trains will con- 
vey it? Liverpool is most worthy to be 
seen and known, and one who looks up 
from the bacon and eggs of his first hotel 
breakfast after landing, and finds him- 
self confronted by the coal-smoked Greek 
architecture of St. George’s Hall, can- 
not deny that it is of a singularly noble 
presence. The city has moments of 
lapsing from the promise of this classic 
edifice, but every now and then it reverts 
to it, and reminds the traveller that he 
is in a great modern metropolis of com- 
merece. It does not do this so much as 
the good and true Baedeker professes in 
the dockside run on the Overhead rail- 
way (as the place unambitiously calls 
its L road); but then, as I noted in my 
ecount of Southampton, docks have a 
faney of taking themselves in, and elud- 
ing the tourist eye, and even when they 
“flank the Mersey for a distance of 6— 
7 M.” they do not respond to American 
curiosity so frankly as could be wished. 
They are like other English things in 
that, however, and it must be said for 
them that they are sometimes unim- 
pressively apparent. From my own note- 
book, indeed, I find that I pretended to 
think them “ wonderful, and almost end- 
less,” and so, I dare say they are. 

But they formed only a very perfunc- 
tory interest of our day at Liverpool, 
where we had come to meet, not to take, 
a steamer. The hotel was a little Amer- 
ica which swelled into a larger with the 
arrivals of the successive steamers, though 
the soft swift English trains bore our con- 
nationals away as rapidly as they could. 
Many familiar accents remained till the 
morning, and the breakfast-room was full 
of a nasal resonance which would have 
made one at home anywhere in our East 
or West. I, who was then trying vain- 


ly to be English, escaped to the con- 
genial top of the farthest-bound tram 
and flew, at the rate of four miles an 
hour, to the uttermost suburbs of Liver- 
pool, whither no rumor of my native 
speech could penetrate. It was some 
balm to my wounded pride of country 
to note how pale and small the average 
type of the local people was. The 
poorer classes swarmed along a great 
part of the tram-line in side streets 
of a hard, stony look, and what char- 
acterized itself to me as a sort of 
iron squalor seemed to prevail. You 
cannot anywhere have great prosperity 
without great adversity, just as you 
cannot have day without night, and 
the more Liverpool evidently flourished 
the more it languished. I found no 
pleasure in the paradox, and I was not 
overjoyed by the inevitable ugliness of 
the brick villas of the suburbs into which 
these obdurate streets decayed. Sut 
then, after divers tram changes, came 
the consolation of beautiful riverside 
beaches, thronged with people who look- 
ed gay at their distance, and beyond the 
Mersey rose the Welsh hills, blue, blue. 

At the end of the tram-line, where we 
necessarily dismounted, we rejected a 
thatched cottage, offering us tea, because 
we thought it too thatched and too cot- 
tage to be quite true, though I do not 
now say that there were insects in the 
straw roof, and accepted the hospitality 
of a pastry-cook’s shop. We felt the 
more at home with the kind woman 
who kept it because she had a brother 
at Chicago in the employ of the Pinker- 
ton Detective Agency, and had once been 
in Stratford-on-Avon; this doubly satis- 
fied us as cultivated Americans. She 
had a Welsh name, and she testified to 
a great prevalence of Welsh and Irish in 
the population of Liverpool; besides, she 
sent us to a church of the Crusaders 
at Little Crosby, and it was no fault of 
hers that we did not find it. We found 
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one of the many old crosses for which 
Little Crosby is named, and this was 
quite as much as we merited. It stood 
at the intersection of the streets in what 
seemed the fragment of a village, not 
yet lost in the vast maw of the city, 
and it calmed all the busy neighbor- 
hood, so that we sat down at its foot, 
and rested a long, long minute till the 
tram came by and took us back into the 
loud, hard heart of Liverpool. 

I do not mean to blame it, for it was 
no louder or harder than the hearts of 
other big towns, and it had some allevia- 
tion from the many young couples who 
were out together half-holidaying in the 
unusually pleasant Saturday weather. I 
wished their complexions had been fresher, 
but you cannot have South-of-England 
color if you live as far north as Liver- 
pool, and all the world knows what the 
American color is. The young couples 
abounded in the Gallery of Fine Arts, 
where they frankly looked at one another 
instead of the pictures. The pictures 
might have been better, but then they 
might have been worse (there being 
examples of Filippo, Memmi, Holbein, 
and above all the Dante’s Dream of 
Rossetti); and in any case those couples 
could come and see them when they 
were old men and women; but now they 
had one another in a moment of half- 
holiday which could not last forever. 

In the evening there were not so many 
lovers at the religious meetings before 
the classic edifice opposite the hotel, 
where the devotions were transacted with 
the help of a brass band; but there were 
many youths smoking short pipes, and 
flitting from one preacher to another, in 
the half-dozen groups. Some preachers 
were non-conformist, but there was one 
perspiring Anglican priest who labored 
earnestly with his hearers, and who had 
more of his aspirates in the right place. 
Many of his hearers were in the rags 
which seem a favorite wear in Liverpool, 
and I hope his words did their poor 
hearts good. 

How strange are the uses of travel! 
There was a time when the mention of 
Liverpool would have conjured up noth- 
ing but the thought of Hawthorne, who 
spent divers dull consular years there, 
and has left a record of them which, if 
it inebriates, certainly does not cheer. 


Yet, now, here on the ground his feet 
might have trod, and in the very smok« 
he breathed, I did not once think of him. 
I thought as little of that poor Felicia 
Hemans, whose poetry filled my school 
reading years with the roar of the 
wintry sea breaking from the waveless 
Plymouth bay on the stern and rock 
bound coast where the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed on a boulder measuring eight by 
ten feet, now fenced in against the 
predatory hammers and chisels of rey 
erent visitors. I knew that Gladstone was 
Liverpool born, but not Mrs. Oliphant. 
and the only literary shade I could sum 
mon from a past vague enough te my ig 
norance was William Roscoe, whose lif 
of Leo X., in the Bohn Library, had 
been too much for my young zeal, when 
my zeal was still young. My other mem- 
ories of Liverpool have been acquired 
since my visit, and I now recur fondly 
to the picturesque times when King 
John founded a castle there; to the 
prouder times when Sir Francis Bacon 
represented it in Parliament; or again 
to the brave days when it resisted Prince 
Rupert for three weeks, and the in- 
glorious epoch when the new city (it 
was then only some four or five hundred 
years old) began to flourish on the trade 
in slaves with the colonies of the Spanish 
Main in the conjoint and congenial 
traffic in rum, sugar, and tobacco. 

It will be suspected from these remi- 
niscences that I have been studying a 
page of fine print in Baedeker, and I 
will not deceive the reader. It is true; 
but it is also true that I had some won- 
der, altogether my own, that so great a 
city makes so small an appeal to the 
imagination. In this it outdoes almost 
any metropolis of our own. Even in 
journalism, an intensely modern product, 
it does not excel; Manchester has its 
able and well-written Guardian, but 
what has Liverpool? Glasgow has its 
Glasgow School of Painting, but aain 
what has Liverpool? It is said that not 
even above a million of its people live 
in it; all the rest, who can, escape to 
Chester, where they perhaps vainly hope 
to escape the Americans. There, en- 
trenched in charming villas behind 
myrtle hedges, they measurably do so; 
but Americans are very penetrating, and 
IT would not be sure that the thickest 
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id highest hedge was insurmountable to 
them. As it is, they probably constitute 
the best society of Liverpool, which the 

itives have abandoned to them, though 
they do not constitute it permanently, 
but consecutively. Every Cunarder, 
every White 
city abandoned by its own good society 


a flood of 


eddy into 


Star, pours out upon a 
cultivated Americans, who 
its hotels, and push out of 
them by every train within twenty-four 
hours, and often within twenty-five min- 
understand that 
no objects of interest in Liverpool, and 


utes. They there are 
they are not met at the Customs with 
invitations to breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner from the people of rank and 
fashion with whom they have come to 
These have their 
seats in the lovely neighboring country, 
and even the uncultivated American can- 
not stay for the vast bourgeoisie of which 


associate in England. 


Liverpool, like the cities of his own 
land, is composed. Our own cities have 
a social consciousness, and are each 
sensible of being a centre, with a metro- 
politan destiny; but the strange thing 
Liverpool and its like English 
towns is that they are without any social 
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about 
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consciousness. Their meek millions are 
socially unborn; they can come into the 
world only in London, and in their pre- 
natal obscurity they remain folded in a 
dreamless silence, while all the commer- 
cial and industrial energies rage round 
them in a gigantic maturity. 

The time was when Liverpool was 
practically the sole port of entry for our 
apprentices 
With 


transference of 


human indentured 
of the beautiful, the 
the almost 
the original transatlantic steamship in- 
Bristol, 
the only place where you could arrive. 
American lines, long erased from the 
seas, the Inman line, the Cunard Tine, 
the White Star line, and the rest, would 
land you nowhere else. Then heretical 
steemers began to land you at Glasgow; 


cargoes, 
historical. 
immediate 


terests from Liverpool became 


worse schismaties carried you to South- 
ampton; there were heterodox craft that 
iouched at Plymouth, and now 
swelling agnosties bring you to London 
itself, Still, 
greatest port of 


great 


remains the 
for our proba- 
tioners, who are bound’ out to the hotels 


Liverpool 
entry 


and railroad companies of all Europe till 
they have morally paid back their fare. 
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No comparison can give the impression 
of their multitude in Liverpool. They 
swarm. Expresses, panting with as much 
impatience as the disciplined English 
expresses ever suffer themselves to show, 
await them in the stations, which are 
effectively parts of the great hotels, and 
whir away to London with them as soon 
as they can drive up from the steamer; 
but many more remain, to rest, to get 
the sea out of their heads and legs, and 
to prepare their spirits for adjustment 
to the novel conditions. These the suc- 
cessive trains carry into the heart of the 
land everywhere, these and their bag- 
gage, to which they continue attached 
by their very heart-strings, invisibly 
stretching from their first-class corridor 
compartments to the different luggage- 
vans. I must say they have very ten- 
derly, very perfectly imagined us, all 
those hotel people and railroad folk, and 
fold us, anxious and bewildered exiles, 
in a reassuring and consoling embrace 
which leaves all their hands—they are 
Briarian—free for the acceptance of our 
wide, wild tips. At Manchester even 
more than at Liverpool we are imagined 
in the immense railroad hotel which is 
indeed perhaps superorganized and over- 
convenienced after an American ideal: 
one does not, for instance, desire a 
striking, or even a ticking, clock in the 
transom above one’s bedroom door; but 
the like type of hotel is to be found at 
every great railroad centre or terminal 
in England, and is never to be found 
quite bad, though of course it is some- 
times better and sometimes worse. It is 
hard to know if it is more hotel or more 
station; perhaps it is a mixture of each 
which defies analysis; but in its com- 
position you pass, as it were, from your 
ear to your room, as from one room to 
another. This is putting the fact poet- 
ically; but, prosaically, the intervening 
steps are few at the most; and when 
you have entered your chamber your 
train has ceased to be. The simple 
miracle would be impossible in America, 
where our trains, when not shrieking at 
the tops of their whistles, are backing 
and filling with a wild clangor of their 
bells, and making a bedlam of their sta- 
tions; but in England they 


“Come like shadows, so depart,” 





and make no sound within the vast 
caravansary where the enchanted trav- 
eller has changed from them into a world 
of dreams. 


These hotels are, next to the cathe- 
drals, perhaps the greatest wonder of 
England, and in Manchester the rail- 
way hotel is in some ways more won- 
derful than the cathedral, which is not 
so much planned on our native meth- 
ods. Yet it has the merit, if it is a 
merit, of antedating our Discovery by 
nearly a century, and_ prehistorically 
it is infinitely older. My sole re- 
corded impression is that I found it 
smelling strongly of coal-gas, such as 
comes up the register when your furnace 
is mismanaged; but this is not strange 
in such a manufacturing centre; and it 
would be paltering with the truth not 
to own a general sense of the beauty 
and grandeur in it which no English 
eathedral is without. The morning was 
fitly dim and chill, and one could move 
about in the vague all the more com- 
fortably for the absence of that appeal 
of thronging monuments which harasses 
and bewilders the visitor in other cathe- 
drals; one could really give one’s self 
up to serious emotion and not be sordid- 
ly and rapaciously concerned with ob- 
jects of interest. Manchester has been 
an episcopal see only some fifty years; 
before that the cathedral was simply 
T’ Owd Church, and in this character 
it is still venerable, and is none the less 
so because of the statue of Oliver Crom- 
well which holds the chief place in the 
open square before it. Call it an inecon- 
gruity, if you will, but that enemy of 
episcopacy is at least not accused of 
stabling his horses in The Old Church 
at Manchester, or despoiling it of its 
sacred images and stained glass, and he 
merits a monument there if anywhere. 
With the constantly passing trams which 
traverse the square, he is undoubtedly 
more significant of modern Manchester 
than the episcopacy is, and perhaps of 
that older Manchester which held for 
him against the king, and that yet older 
Manchester of John Bradford, the first 
martyr of the Reformation to suffer 
death at the stake in Smithfield. Of the 
still yet older, far older Manchester, 
which trafficked with the Greeks of 
Marseilles, and later passed under the 
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yoke of Agricola and was a Roman 
military station, and got the name of 
Meen-ceaster from the Saxons, and was 
duly bedevilled by the Danes and mis- 
handled by the Normans, there may be 
traces in the temperament of the mod- 
ern town which would escape even the 
scrutiny of the hurried American. | 
thought Manchester, however, as it shows 
itself in its publie edifices, a most 
dignified town, with as great beauty 
as could be expected of a place which 
has always had so much to do _ be- 
sides looking after its figure and com- 
plexion. The very charming series or 
system of parks, public gardens, and 
playgrounds, unusual in their number 
and variety, had a sympathetic allure 
in the gray, cool light, even to the 
spectator passing in a hansom. They 


have not the unity of the Boston or 


Chicago parkways, and I will own that 
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| had not come to Manchester for them. 
What interested me more were the miles 
and miles of little comfortable-looking 
brick houses in which, for all I knew, 
the mill-labor dwelt. Very possibly it 
did not: the mills themselves are now 
nearly all, or mostly, outside of «Man- 
chester, and perhaps for this reason I did 
not think the slums, when shown them, 
very slummy,. and I saw no such dread- 
ful shapes of rags and dirt as in Liver 
pool. We passed through a quarter of 
large, old-fashioned mansions, as charm- 
ing as they were unimagined of Man- 
chester; but these could not have been 
the dwellings of the mill-hands, any 
more than of the mill-owners. The mill- 
owners, at least, live in suburban pal- 
aces and villas, which I faney by this 
time are not 
‘pricking a cockney ear,” 


as in the time of Tennyson’s Maud. 
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What extraordinary insolences the peo- 
ple who have greatly made the greatness 
of England have in all times suffered 
from their poets and novelists, with few 
exceptions ! One need not be a very 
blind devotee of commercialism or in- 
dustrialism not to resent the affronts 
put upon them, when one comes to the 
scenes of such mighty achievement as 
Liverpool, and Manchester, and Shef- 
field; but how mildly they seem to have 
taken it all—with what a meek sub- 
ordination and sufferance! Practically, 
I know nothing about society in Man- 
chester, or rather, out of it; and I can 
only say of the general type, of richer or 
poorer, as I saw it in the streets, that 
it was uncommonly good. Not so many 
women as men were abroad, in such 
weather as we had there, and I cannot 
be sure that the sex shows that su- 
periority physically which it has long 
held morally with us. One learns in the 
North not to look for the beautiful color 
of the South and West; but in Man- 
chester the average faces were intelligent 
and the figures good. 

With such a journal as the Manchester 
Guardian still keeping its high rank 
among English newspapers, there cannot 
be question of the journalistic sort of 
thinking. Of the sort that comes to its 
effect in literature, such as, say, Mrs. 
Gaskell’s novels, there may also still be 
as much as ever; and I will not hazard 
my safe ignorance in a perilous con- 
jecture. I can only say that of the 
Unitarianism which eventuated in that 
literature, I heard it had largely turned 
to episcopacy, as Unitarianism has in our 
own Boston. I must not forget that one 
of our religions, now a dying faith, was 
invented in Manchester by Ann Lee, 
who brought, through the usual persecu- 
tions, Shakerism to such spiritual im- 
portance as it has now lost in these 
States. Only those who have known the 
Shakers, with their good lives, and gentle 
ways, can regret with me the decline 
of the celibate communism which their 
foundress imagined in her marital rela- 
tions with the Laneashire blacksmith 
she left behind her. 

I am reminded, (or perhaps instruct- 
ed,) by Mr. Hope Moncrieff in Black’s 
excellent Guide to Manchester, that be- 
fore Mrs. Gaskell’s celebrity the fitful 

















































fame of De Quincey shed a backward 
light upon his native place, which can 
still show the house where he was prob- 
ably born and the grammar-school he 
certainly ran away from. In my for- 
getfulness, or my ignorance, that Man- 
chester was the mother of this tricksy 
master-spirit of English prose, who was 
an idol of my youth, I failed to visit 
either. The renown of Cobden and of 
Bright is precious to a larger world 
than mine; and the name of the stalwart 
Quaker friend of man is dear to every 
American who remembers the heroic 
part he played in our behalf during our 
war for the Union. It is one of the 
amusing anomalies of the British con- 
stitution that the great city from whose 
political fame these names are insepara- 
ble should have had no representation in 
Parliament from Cromwell’s time to 
Victoria’s. Fancy Akron, Ohio, or 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, without a 
member of Congress! 

The “ Manchester school” of political 
economy has long since passed into re- 
proach if not obloquy with people for 
whom a byword is a potent weapon, and 
perhaps the easiest they ean handle, and 
I am not myself so extreme a_ laissez- 
faireist as to have thought of. that 
school with pathos*in the city of its 
origin; but I dare say it was a good 
thing in its time. We are only now slow- 
ly learning how to apply the opposite 
social principles in behalf of the Man 
rather than the Master, and we have not 
yet surmounted all the difficulties or 
dangers of the experiment. It is droll 
how, in a tolerably well-meaning world 
like this, any sort of contempt becomes 
inclusive, and a whole population suf- 
fers for the vice, or it may be the 
virtue, of a very small majority, or a 
very powerful minority. Probably the 
most liberal and intelligent populations 
of Great Britain are those of Manchester 
and Birmingham, names which have 
stood for a hard and sordid industrial- 
ism, unrelieved by noble sympathies and 
impulses. It is quite possible that a 
less generous spirit than mine would 
have censured the “ Manchester school ” 
for the weather of the place, and found 
in its cold gray light the effect of the 
Gradgrind philosophy which once wrapt 
the world of fiction in gloom. 
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pe rhaps the raw, 
perhaps the finished material. 


cotton-spinning chorus ” 
its name so far. The cotton is now 
spun in ten or twenty towns in the nearer 
or farther neighborhood of the great city, 
as every one but myself and some ninety 





millions of other Am« ricans well know. 


Lowell, and I was eager, if not will 


remained there were, for my luckless mo 
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' 
brought me within one or two days of 

heir starting up; one almost star 
bs i 
during my brief stay; but a great mill, , 
employing perhaps a thousand hands, ! 
cannot start up for the sake of the im- f 

pression desired by the esthetic ' 
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and I had to come away without mine. 


When, by a smiling chance, 


into the right hands and was borne to 


the Cotton Exchange I did not 


due sense of the important s« 
} 


lignified, and the great hall of 


change is vé ry noble. I would 


1 could, have repressed a thrill o 


in seeing our national colors and em- 


blems equalled with those of 


Britain at one end of the room, but thes 


were the only things American 


impression left. Wi made our way 


visitor, 


‘ene, I 
ope. The building itself, like the other 
public buildings of Manchester, is most 
the ex- 
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there was no up 
roar, no rush nor 
push, no sharp cries 
shout- 
ing; but from the 
crowd, 


or frenzied 


which was 
largely made up of 
elderly men, there 
rose a sort of surd, 
rich hum, deepening 
ever, and never 
breaking into a 
shriek of torment or 
It was not 
histrionic, and yet 
for its 


derision. 


commercial 
importance it was 
one of the most mov- 
ing spectacles which 
eould offer itself to 
the eye in the whole 
world. 

I cannot pretend 
to have profited by 
my visit to that iin- 
mensely valuable de- 
posit of books, 
bought from the 
Spencer family at 
Althorp, and dedi- 
eated as the Ry- 
lands Library to the 
memory of a _ eit- 











izen of Manchester. 


THE OLIVER CROMWELL STATUE—MANCHESTER 


through the momently thickening groups 
m the floor, and in the guidance of a 
member of the exchange found a favor- 
able point of observation in the gallery. 
From this the vast space below showed 
first a moving surface of hats, with few 
silk toppers among them, but a multitude 
of panamas and other straws. The 
marketing was not carried on with any- 
thing like the wild, rangy movement of 
muir Stock Exchange, and the floor sent 
up no such hell-roaring (there is no 
other phrase for it) tumult as rises from 
the mad but not malign demons of that 
most dramatie representation of perdi- 
tion. Groups of merchants, alike staid, 
whether old or young, congregated in 
groups which, dealing in a common type 
of goods, kept the same places, till to- 
ward three o’clock they were lost in the 


mass which covered the floor. Even then 


Books, except you 

have time and free 
access to them, are as baffling as so many 
bottles of rare wine, which are not opened 
for you, and which if they were would 
equally go to your head without final ad- 
vantage. I find therefore that my sole 
note upon the Rylands Library is the very 
honest one that it smelt, like the cathe- 
dral, of coal-gas. The absence of this 
gas was the least merit of the beautiful 
old Chetham College, with its library 
dating from the seventeenth century, 
which claims to have been the first free 
library in England, and doubtless the 
world. In the cloistered picturesqueness 
of the place, its medieval memorials, 
and its ancient peace, I found myself 
again in those dear Middle Ages which 
are nowhere quite wanting in England, 
and against which I rubbed off all 
smirch of the modernity I had come 
to Manchester for. 
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If I had waited a little till I had got 
into the beautiful Derbyshire country 
which lies, or rather rolls, between Man 
chester and She ffie ld, I could as easily 
have got rid of it in the smiling agri 
cultural landscape. I do not know just 
the measure of the Black Country in 
England, or where Sheffield begins to 
be perhaps the blackest spot in it; but 
[I am sure that nothing not surgically 
clean could be whiter than the roads 
that, almost as soon as we were free of 
Manchester, began to climb the green, 
thickly wooded hills, and dip into the 
grassy and leafy valleys. In the very 
heart of the loveliness we found Shef 
field most nobly pose da, against a lurid 
sunset, and clouding the sky, which can 
never be certain of being blue, with the 
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MANCHESTER 


smoke of a thousand towering chimneys. 
From whatever point you have it, the 
sight is most prodigious, but no doubt 
the subjective sense of the great ducal 
mansions and estates which neighbor 
the mirky metropolis of steel and iron 
has its part in heightening the dramatic 
effect. The English, with their love of 
brevity and simplicity, call these proud 
seats the Dukeries, but our affair was 
not with them. I was in Sheffield to 
see the capital of the Black Country in 
its most characteristic aspects, and I 
thought it felicitously in keeping, after 
I had dined, that I should be tempted 
beyond my strength to go and_ see 
that black opera which we had lately 
sent, after its signal success with us, to 
an even greater prosperity in England. 
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THE MANCHESTER SHIP-CANAL 


In Dahomey is a musical drama not 
pitched in the highest key, but it is a 
genuine product of our national life, and 
to witness its performance by the colored 
brethren who invented it, and were giv- 
ing it with great applause in an atmos- 
phere quite undarkened by our racial 
prejudices, was an experience which I 
would not have for 
Dukeries. The was 


so suffoeatingly 


missed 
kindly house 
full that it could 
find breath for cheers and laughter; but 
I proudly felt that no there could 
delight so intelligently as the sole Amer- 
ican, the 
blue policemen, the varying darky types, 
which peopled a scene laid in 
Africa. The local New York sugges- 
tions were often Mr. Edward Har- 
rigan, and all the more genuine for that, 
but there was a final eake-walk which 
owed its inspiration wholly to the genius 


many 
not 
not 


one 


in the familiar Bowery figures, 


largely 


trom 


of a race destined to greater triumphs 


in musie and art, and perhaps to a 
kindlier civilization than our ideals have 
evolved as vet 

I myself came away entirely satisfied 
indeed but for the lasting pang I inflicted 
upon myself by denying a penny to the 
ragged wretch who superfiuously opened 
the valves of my hansom for me. My 
explanation to my soul was that I had 


no penny in my pocket, and that it 


would have been 


erime to 


folly little short of 
needy a wretch six- 
But would it? Would it have eor- 
rupted him, since pauperize him further 
it could not ? 
to Shettield, 


Five so 


pence. 


At the moment of my visit 


many works were running 


half-time, or no time, and many people 


were out of work. At one place there was 
a little oblong building between branch- 
ing streets, round which sat a miserable 
company of Murchers, as I heard them 
ealled, on long benches under the over 
hanging roof, who too obviously, 
who were almost offensively, out of work. 
Some were old and 
dull and some fierce, and 
some imbecile, in their looks, and they 
were all stained and greasy and dirty, 
and looked their apathy or their grim 
despair. Even the men were 
from their work at dinner- 
time were stunted and lean and pale. 
Slatternly women abounded, and little 
babies carried about little larger 
babies, and of course kissed on their suc- 
cessive layers of dirt. 


were 


some young, some 


some savage 


who com- 


ing to or 


by a 


There were also 
many small boys who, I hope, were not so 
wicked as they were ragged. At noon- 
time they hung much about the win- 
dows of cookshops which one would think 
their sharp hunger would have pierced to 
the steaming and smoking dishes within. 


The very morning after I had denied 
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that man a penny at the theatre door, 
and was still smarting to think I had 
not given him sixpence, I saw a boy of 
ten, in the cut-down tatters of twenty, 
gloating upon a meat-pie which a cook 
had cruelly set behind the pane in front 

f him. I took out the sixpence which 
I ought to have given that poor man, 
and made it a shilling, and put it into 
the boy’s particularly dirty palm, and 
hade him go in and get the pie. He 
looked at me, and he looked at the 
shilling, and then I suppose he did 
as he was bid. But I ought to say, in 
justice to myself, that I never did any- 
thing of the kind again as long as I 
remained in Sheffield. I felt that I 
owed a duty to the place and must not 
go about corrupting the population for 
my selfish pleasure. 

Between our hotel and the main part 
of the town there yawned a black valley, 
rather nobly bridged, or viaducted, and 
beyond it in every direction the chim- 
neys of the many works thickened in the 
perspectives. It was really like a dead 
forest, or like thick-set masts of ship- 
ping in a thronged port; or the vents 
of tellural fires, which send up their 
flames by night and their smoke by day. 
It was splendid, it was magnificent, it 
was insurpassably picturesque. People 
must have painted it often, but if some 
bravest artist-soul would come, reverently, 
not patronizingly, and portray the sight 
in its naked ugliness, he would create 
one of the most beautiful masterpieces 
in the world. On our first morning the 
sun, when it climbed to the upper 
heavens, found a little hole in the dun 
pall, and shone down through it, and 
tried to pierce through the more im- 
mediate cloud above the works; but it 
could not, and it ended by shutting the 
hole under it, and disappearing. 

3eyond the foul avenues thridding the 
region of the works, and smelling of the 
decay of market-houses, were fine streets 
of shops and churches, and I dare say 
comely dwellings, with tram-cars ascend- 
ing and descending their hilly slopes. The 
trams were one story, like our trolleys, 
without roof-seats, and there were plenty 
of them; but nothing could keep me, 
I suppose, till I had seen one of the 
works. Each of these stands in a vast 
yard, or close, by itself, with many 
Vor. CXVHI.—No, 708,—112 
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buildings, and they are of all sorts; but 
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L chose what I thought the most typical, 
and overcame the reluctance of the man- 
ager to let me see it. He said I had 
no idea what tricks were played by other 
makers to find out any new processes 
and steal them; but this was after I had 
pleaded my innocent trade of novelist, 
and assured him of my congenital in- 
capability of understanding the simplest 
and oldest process, much less conveying 
from the premises any image of it. Then 
he gave me for guide an intelligent man 
who was a penknife-maker by trade, but 
was presently out of work, and glad to 
earn my fee. He was a most decent, 
patient, and kindly person, and I hope 
it is no betrayal of confidence to say that 
he told me the men in these multitudi- 
nous shops work by the piece. The 
grinders furnish their grindstones and 
all their tools for making the knives; 
there is no dry-grinding, such as used 
to fill the lungs of the grinders with 
deadly particles of steel and stone, and 
bring them to an early death; but some- 
times a stone, which ordinarily lasts six 
months, will burst, and drive the grinder 
through the roof. The blade-makers do 
their own forging and hammering, and 
it is from first to last apparently all 
hand-work. But it is head-work and 
heart- work too, and the men who 
wrought at it wrought with such in- 
tensity and constancy that they did not 
once look up or round when we paused 
to look on. I was made to know that 
trade was dull and work slack, and 
these fellows were lucky fellows to 
have anything to do. Still I did not 
envy them. 

There is not only a vast deal of in- 
dustry in Sheffield, but there is an un- 
usual abundance of history, as_ there 
might very well be in a place that began 
life, in the usual English fashion, under 
the Britons and grew into municipal con- 
sciousness in the fostering care of the 
Romans and the ruder nurture of the 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans. Lords it 
had of the last, and the great line of 
the Earls of Shrewsbury presently rose 
and led Sheffield men back to battle in 
France, where the first earl fell on the 
bloody field, and so many of the men 
died with him in 1453 that there was 
not a house in all the region which did 
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not mourn a loss. Which Rose Sheffield 
held for, White or Red, I am not sure; 
but we will say that it duly suffered for 
one or the other; and it is certain that 
the great Cardinal Wolsey rested eight- 
een days at Sheffield Manor just before 
he went to die at Leicester; and Mary 
Queen of Scots spent fourteen years of 
sorrowful captivity, sometimes at the 
manor and sometimes in Sheffield Castle. 
This hold was taken by the Parlia- 
mentarians in the Oivil War; but the 
famous industries of the place had be- 
gun long before; so that Chaucer could 
say of one of his pilgrims, 


“A Sheffield thwytel bare he in his hose.” 


Thwytels, or whittles, figured in the 
broils and stage-plays of Elizabethan 
times, and three gross of them were ex- 
ported from Liverpool] in 1589, when the 
Sheffield penknife was already famed 
the best in the world. Manufacturers 
flourished there apace when England 
turned to them from agriculture, and 
Sheffield is now a city of four hundred 
thousand or more. Apparently it has 
been growing radical, as the centres of 
prosperity and adversity always are, 
and the days of the Chartist agitation 
continued there for ten years, from 
1839 till it came as near open rebel- 
lion as it well could in a plot for an 
armed uprising. Labor troubles, patient 
or violent, have followed, as labor troubles 
must, but leisure has always been equal 
to their pacification, and now Sheffield 
takes its adversity almost as quietly as 
its prosperity. 

One of our free days we went a long drive 
up out of the town to that Manor where 
the brilliant, baddish Scotch queen was 
imprisoned by her brilliant, baddish Eng- 
lish cousin. In any question of goodness, 
there was little to choose between them. 
Mary is the more appealing to the 
fancy because she suffered beyond her 
deserts, but Elizabeth was to be pitied 
because Mary had made it politically 
necessary for her to kill her. All this 
we had threshed out many times before, 
and had said that, cat for cat, Mary was 
the more dangerous because she was the 
more feminine, and Elizabeth the more 
detestable because she was the more 
masculine in her ferocity. We were 
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therefore in the right mood to visit 
Mary’s prison, to which our ascent was 
mostly through winding and climbing 
streets of little dirty houses, with frowsy 
gardens beside them, and the very dirtiest- 
faced children in England playing about 
them. All at once we came upon the 
sight of it on an open top, hard by what 
is left of the ruins of the real Manor, 
where Wolsey stayed that little while 
from death. The relics are broken walls, 
higher here, lower there; with some 
Tudor fireplaces showing through their 
hollow windows. What we saw in tol- 
erable repair was the tower of the Manor, 
or the lodge, and we drove to it across 
a field, on a track made by farm carts, 
and presently kept by a dog that showed 
his teeth in a grin not wholly of amuse- 
ment at our temerity. While we debated 
whether we had not better let the driver 
get down and knock, a farmerlike man 
came to the door and called the dog off. 
Then, in a rich North Country accent, 
he welcomed us to his kitchen-parlor, 
where his wife was peeling potatoes for 
their midday dinner, and so led us up the 
narrow stone stairs of the tower to the 
chambers where Mary miserably passed 
those many long years of captivity. 

We went up on the wide flat roof, of 
lead or stone, whither her feet must hate 
so often heavily climbed, and looked out 
over the lovely landscape which she must 
have abhorred; and the wind that blew 
over it, in late August, was very cold; 
far colder than the air of the prison, 
or the bower, below. 

The place belongs now to the Duke 
of Norfolk, the great Catholic duke, and 
owes its restoration to his pity and his 
piety. Our farmer-guide was himself a 
Protestant, but he spoke well of the 
duke, with whom he reported himself in 
such colloquies as, “I says to Dook,” 
and “Dook says to me.” When he un- 
derstood that we were Americans, he 
asked after a son of his who had gone 
out to our continent twenty years be:‘ore. 
He had only heard from him once, and 
that on the occasion of his being robbed 
of all his money by a roommate. It was 
in a place called Massatusy; we sug- 
gested Massachusetts, and he assented 
that such might be the place; and Mary’s 
prison-house acquired an added pathos. 
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The Garden of Eden 


BY JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


T is not good to mix white blood with 
any other, and it is no better to mix 
white with brown than with black or 


with red. The results may be, and often 
are, beautiful to the eye, but within— 


well, gunpowder is, I believe, composed of 


elements quite harmless and innocent if 


left to themselves. The grandmother of 
the girl Vitia had been white, and the 
girl’s father was white, too. Perhaps she 
never had a chance; perhaps she would 
not have taken it if she had. In any 
ease, at an age when European misses are 
being led demurely to and from school, 
with their hair down their backs and 
their dresses at their boot-tops, the girl 
was already wakening in men passion 
and jealousy and hatred and many other 
undesirable emotions. She must have 
been, at the time she murdered the gov- 
ernor, not quite twenty, but already, for 
half a dozen years, she had had what is 
sometimes called a checkered career—not 
badly so ealled in Vitia’s case, I think; 
the squares on a checker-board are al- 
ternately red and black. In short, she 
was a bad lot, as bad as sin, and allur- 
ingly beautiful. 

The crime committed, the murderess 
quite naturally disappeared. The brown 
world opened to her, closed again, and 
for the moment the girl was as if she 
had never been. For the moment. Of 
course the matter could not rest there. 
Governors are much too godlike. As 
well kill an emperor and think to escape. 
There was hue and ery, a calling to- 
gether of village chiefs, severest pressure 
brought to bear, the island searched as 
a cargo of shell is searched for pearls. 
Equally of course Vitia had got clean 
away. It is not as difficult as might be 
thought, in view of the many schooners 
that call at chief ports, in view of the 
fact that native canoes may, in good 
weather, sail from island to island of a 
group without impossible risk. In any 
case, she got away, and then they sent 


to Auckland for Boris Matoff, whom 
newspaper writers were wont to call by 
fanciful names: “ Bloodhound of the 
Law,” “ Avenger,” and such. He came by 
the first Union steamer—a big, fair man 
with blue eyes, a wolf of a man, half 
Scots, half Russian. He had been in the 
Pacific for ten years, an officer of the 
law for four of them, but what lay be- 
hind those ten years no man south of 
the Line knew, and none dared to ask. 

Matoff came, took evidence and coun- 
sel, and departed again—in a little fifty- 
ton schooner, with three Solomon Island 
boys and a Maori bo’sun. Before he 
left, the dead governor’s secretary press- 
ed kodak photographs of the murderess 
upon him, and told him of an old scar 
the girl bore upon her temple. But the 
“ Bloodhound of the Law ” put him aside, 
stating briefly that he had seen her, and 
went on his way. 

So began a flight and a pursuit the 
fantastic like of which had never been 
seen in the Pacific Ocean and very prob- 
ably never will be seen again. The girl 
drove, as it were, before the wind, like 
a frigate-bird, alighting here and there 
as faney or need seemed to dictate. She 
had not the air of one fleeing in terror 
from justice; she winged her leisurely 
flight back and forth, and up and down, 
in long zigzags or in brief ones, as her 
whim suited; and those who saw her 
said afterward—when they learned the 
truth, for news travels slowly hereabout 
—that there was in her no least sign of 
anything unusual. She passed among 
them as ever, like a splendid and a poig- 
nant dream, troubling but untroubled, 
beautiful, insolent, serene—passed and 
went her way, and, as ever, they gave her 
welcome, food, and conveyance. So much 
for the space of three months. Then 
she seems to have come upon traces of 
pursuit, and the flight began in earnest. 

She had been in the Cooks—Mitiaro, 
Monuae, Aitutaki—and from Niué she 
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seems to have gone back there, to Miti- 
aro, met with a chill and frightened wel- 
come, and learned of Boris Matoff. In- 
deed, she escaped him by only a very 
little. She fled on a copra schooner, em- 
ploying by way of passage-money such 
blandishments as she seems always to 
have had ready for mankind, to Papeete, 
found that gay and dissolute capital un- 
safe, and turned north to Raiatea, where 
the pearling-boats go. Matoff was six 
days behind her. The girl dodged him, 
went in a canoe to Tetuaroa, and finally 
took cover in the Paumotus, which are 
“low” islands, coral-reefed, palm-tufted, 
and in number like the sands of the sea. 
They played their grim game of puss- 
in-the-corner for two months here, and, 
twice, the murderess, lying perdue, saw 
Matoff’s little schooner and watched it 
out of sight. 

Another man would have given up and 
gone away about his other business. “ As 
well,” the other man would say—“ as 
well search blindfolded among stubble 
for an especially desired field-mouse as 
among the Paumotus for an especial 
brown man—particularly when the brown 
man is a young woman and beautiful.” 
It is doubtful if the idea of giving up 
ever occurred to the “Avenger.” He 
was not that kind of man. And, be- 
sides, he considered that in the end he 
was bound to succeed. He was closing 
door after door upon the fugitive, and 
in time there would be no more doors 
open. Captains of schooners, resident 
agents, traders, missionaries, island 
chiefs, all were being warned, the last 
threatened. It seemed to Boris Matoff 
that he was not doing very ill, and per- 
haps he was not, for at last the girl 
seemed to lose heart and dashed north 
to the Marquesas. Matoff learned of it 
at Napuka and followed, a week behind. 

At Fatuhiva he found that she had 
landed there from a guano schooner, but 
was believed to have gone on north to 
Uapu. Asa matter of fact, he was at last 
upon the same ground with her, for she 
was still at Fatuhiva, up in the volcanic 
hills, which rise nearly four thousand 
feet above the sea. Certain sympathetic 
kinsfolk of hers were hiding her, but 
that could not endure long and she knew 
it. Matoff told his tale, gave solemn 
warning, and sailed north. He returned 
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at the end of six weeks, having visited 
the other islands of the little group and 
found no trace. But he found one at 
Fatuhiva. In her utter need Vitia had 
betrayed herself. For the first—ay, and 
I think for the only—time in her life 
the spell of her beauty, that splendid 


allurement of hers, failed her. In dis- 
guise, her face and neck and arms 
stained darker than they were, she 


sought from a Yankee skipper passage 
to Fiji, whither he was bound. The man 
was elderly and crabbed, refused, and 
would not listen to appeal. What was more 
remarkable, he refused her proffered 
money—would not be bothered with wom- 
en on his ship. On reflection he seems 
to have become suspicious and had the 
girl watched. When Boris Matoff re- 
turned there was a tale to tell. His 
quarry, or some one very like her, had 
set sail, a month before, in an outrigged 
canoe. A young native man had gone 
with her. Matoff asked questions and 
nodded his head. That night he, also, set 
sail, heading west by a bit north; in other 
words, running free before the southeast 
trade, which does not vary in direction, 
though so near the Line as this it is fit- 
ful and often drops altogether. 

He reasoned that the girl would not 
dare return south to the Paumotus nor 
turn north to the other Marquesas. Far- 
ther north still, the open sea is unbroken 
for thousands of miles. East against 
the trade she could not sail in any canoe. 
Remained, then, the west—Caroline Is- 
land, Flint, Vostok, Penrhyn, a thousand 
miles away. He set his course, or the 
trade saved him the trouble, for Caro- 
line Island, distant eleven degrees—lying, 
in other words, 150 west and 10 south. 
He crowded on all that the tiny craft could 
carry—all she had, in fact—driving his 
black boys like a slave-master; and they 
snarled wickedly where they had been 
wont to grin, for they were worn out and 
had come to hate the silent white man 
with the hard eyes as they hated noth- 
ing else in the wide blue world. 

It was, as near as may be, an unsailed 
sea he found himself traversing. Even 
the trading-schooners do not go there, for 
there is nothing to draw them. He had 
to maintain, both day and night, keen 
lookout for uncharted reef or bank, ill- 
calculated current. A hard, squally blow 
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from the south swept upon the little 
eraft and for a day and a night drove 
it northward. At the end he found 
himself a couple of degrees out of 
his course, and the black boys had 
the worst of his mounting ill humor. 
The long strain was beginning to tell 
upon Matoff. 

There followed a blistering calm, the 
doldrums, and they well-nigh died of it, 
but luckily had plenty of water, and the 
calm woke at last in light grateful airs. 
There was an uninhabited island chart- 
ed hereabout —“ V. A.,” which means 
voleanie but enclosed by a coral reef. 
It was charted uncertainly, with a brack- 
eted interrogation point, which meant 
that it might be anywhere within a ra 
dius of a hundred miles or so. Thus 
casual are South Pacific charts over ill- 
known areas. 

They lifted it on the second morning 
after the calm, a solitary upraised peak, 
a little finger crooked above immeasur- 
able blue, altered their course to bring 
them up under the lee, and anchored 
outside the reef toward sunset. It was 
a toy island, half a mile long, perhaps 
half as broad—a spear of verdure-clad 
rock upthrust above a garden, a picture- 
book island. The reef was open here and 
there, but narrowly, and a gentle sea 
broke upon it in a curving, creamy line. 
Sea birds mewed from the shore. 

Matoff cailed away the boat and put 
into it fishing-lines, his rifle, and ne- 
cessities for the night. “I'll sleep 
ashore,” he said. It was in his mind to 
lay in provision of fresh fish, such fruits 
as might be found, and cocoanuts from 
the palms whose fronds stirred against 
the sky. It was also in his mind to 
make a search, for he was a thorough 
man. Two of the black boys rowed him 
across the still lagoon, leaving one other 
and the Maori on board. 

He disembarked his small stores, laid 
them on the sand, and set off round the 
beach. The black boys remained by the 
boat. Matoff, the rifle across his arm, 
walked quickly, his eyes everywhere— 
upon the sand before him, upon the bush 
inshore, upon the height of rock that tow- 
ered overhead. He came to a little stream 
of water flowing into the sea, tasted it, 
and nodded his head. It was fresh and 
cold. Most voleanic islands are watered. 
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Farther on he halted and looked down. 
Robber-erabs eat cocoanuts, but they do 
not, after husking, cut off the top of the 
shell, neatly, as one opens an egg. 

The man stirred the cocoanut - shell 
with his foot and went on more slowly. 
Once he looked to his weapon. He came 
to a little indented cove and there ex- 
amined certain marks in the sand. They 
were footprints, a woman’s. He looked 
closely but found no larger tracks, so he 
went on. Somewhat later he rounded 
an abrupt point where the bush. grew 
high and thick. Then Matoff halted all 
at once and drew a quick, deep breath, 
and a single exclamation broke from him 

a wordless sound of relief and relaxa- 
tion and something like joy, for the 
long search was over. 

The girl stood as if waiting for him. 
She made no movement as of escape; 
she tightened the knot of her pareo 
in front and stood still. It gave the 
man a sort of shock to see her so, 
dressed, native fashion, in the simple 
kilt of yellow “trade-print” reaching 
from waist to knee. It was like seeing 
a white woman in a pareo. It seemed 
rather shameful since she was so nearly 
white, albeit she bore herself with na- 
tive unconsciousness. 

She had changed little, he saw, in five 
years: a shade less slender, perhaps; per- 
haps there was something in eyes and 
lips that much knowledge and much vi- 
cissitude had written there. Certainly 
she was no less beautiful—rather more 
so, if that could be: the splendor of is- 
land nights, the music of the island songs, 
the heady, oversweet intoxication of great 
island flowers when the wind is still; 
island dawns and sunsets in her eyes, 
island pearls in her smooth flesh—faint 
rosy bronze upon cream. Had she not 
been the sweet scourge of the Pacific for 
a half-dozen years? 

The man looked beyond her and she 
seemed to be alone. He dropped the butt 
of his rifle in the sand and leaned upon 
the barrel, waiting, and at last she spoke. 
She said: 

“You come for me, Borisi?” And 
something within the man, shamed, un- 
willing, stirred at that. old name. He 
nodded, and the girl said a quiet “ Oh!” 
After a silence she said: 

“You — remember, _ Borisi ?” He 
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dropped his eyes, for he had not for- 
gotten the time in Papeete, five years 
before. 

“That,” said he, “was before I went 
into the police.” He spoke with a cer- 
tain truculence. “I’m a policeman now. 
I’m an officer of the law. And I’ve come 
to take you back; d’you understand ?” 

“What they goin’ do to me, Borisi?”’ 
she inquired, and he said: 

“Hang you.” 

“That man!” she cried, with a sudden 
hard bitterness. “ He was a beast! Ani- 
mal, peeg! He beat me, Borisi!” She 
held out her little hands. “Me!” she 
said, as if stating a thing incredible, 
fantastic. “He beat me! ... So I kill 
him. .. . Of course. Peeg!” 

“That has nothing to do with me,” the 
man said. “ That’s not my affair. I take 
you back—savvy? You can tell your story 
to the judges.” 

He seemed to remember something 
forgotten. 

“ Where’s your—your friend? Where’s 
the man who came with you from Fatu- 
hiva ?” 

“Dead, Borisi. He go out in canoe 
to feesh, an’ a shark got him. 
blow away.” 

Matoff made a clicking sound with his 
tongue. It seemed to be meant to ex- 
press pity. And finally he said: 

“Poor devil!” But after that he toss- 
ed the rifle across his arni once more. 

“Well,” he said, “we'll be going. 
Have you anything you want to take 
on board the schooner with you?” 

The girl Vitia looked at him oddly. 

“You take me back, Borisi?”’ 

“Of course!” said he. He began to 
be a little impatient. 

“S"pose maybe I don’ go? I got a 
knife,” she said. “S’pose I don’ go?” 
And the man laughed shortly, tapping the 
rifle that lay across his arm. 

Abruptly she turned and began to walk 
along the way he had come, by the beach. 

“We see,” she said over her shoulder. 
“T theenk maybe I don’ go.” 

He had come some distance from his 
landing-place, a half-mile perhaps, and 
the two returned slowly, for Vitia was 
in advance, and she chose her own pace. 
They came at length to a turn in the 
beach, beyond which the boat should be 
lying and where they should desery the 
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schooner out by the reef. Matoff gave 
an exclamation of anger, for the boat was 
not there. He said something unflatter- 
ing about the two black boys and their 
wooden-héaded stupidity, but Vitia looked 
across at him with a little smile. In a 
calmer moment he might have remem- 
bered that she had once before given him 
that odd smile. 

“I think maybe we don’ go,” she said, 
and she pointed out toward the reef. 

Suddenly Boris Matoff thrust her aside 
and ran down to the water’s edge with 
a loud ery. The schooner was under 
weigh. Even as he looked, her head fell 
off before the light wind and the sails 
began to fill. The boat trailed astern at 
its painter. Matoff threw his rifle up 
before him and fired twice, but he knew 
that it was a waste of cartridges, for the 
lagoon was three-quarters of a mile 
broad. He could see the four black fig- 
ures moving about on deck, and one of 
them waved melodramatic arms over its 
head. It was the Maori bo’sun. Present- 
ly this man turned to the rail and seemed 
to be about to plunge overboard, but one 
of the Solomon boys dragged him back 
and struck him about the head with his 
fists. Matoff fired once more, blindly, 
erimson-faced, babbling incoherent words; 
and the schooner, gathering way, slipped 
quietly along southward, and disappeared 
round the island. 

After a long time the man turned 
back. He walked bent over, head hang- 
ing. His feet slipped in the loose sand 
and bore him uncertainly, as if he were 
worn out. He came to where Vitia stood 
and halted before her. She said again: 

“T think maybe we don’ go,” and a 
swift crimson flushed Matoff’s face until 
it was almost purple. His eyes looked 
red like a dog’s, and it is likely that the 
world turned black about him. He gave 
a wordless stammering shout, an in- 
articulate bellow, and again he threw the 
repeating rifle up to his shoulder. 

Vitia came a step nearer and opened 
her arms. She stretched them out hori- 
zontally, so that she made the figure of 
a cross, and she laid back her head and 
smiled. The sun was behind the low 
western cloud-bank, for sunsets are rarely 
clear in these latitudes, but just at this 
moment it found a rift in the cloaking 
vapor and shot a low flood of light across 
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the sea. Abruptly the world was a gi- 
gantie palette of the most incredible 
colors—blue barred with crimson and 
gold, lilac upon rose-pink, lemon flush- 
ing into burnt orange—a miracle of 
kaleidoscopic tints. Against them the 
girl Vitia stood, dark and slender and 
still, her hair, which was caught into 
a loose plait behind her, ablaze with red 
fire, the flesh of her body a sculptured 
opal. She smiled upon Boris Matoff and 
was without fear. She said: 

“Shoot, then, Borisi! I like you to 
shoot. Shoot me, now!” 

The rifle barrel shook and wavered. 
After a little time it fell from the man’s 
hands and lay in the sand between the 
two. The man dropped upon his knees 
and hid his face. Hard-wrung words 
eame from him out of a tense agony, 
half articulate, unconnected, indistin- 
guishable. 

Near by, the girl watched him in si- 
lence. But when a long time had passed 
he looked up again. His face was white 
and calm, but the red lights gleamed 
still in his eyes. He said, very low: 

“Get out of my sight! And keep 
out of it!’ He began to breathe in 
deep inspirations, like one who has 
been running. 

“ Keep out of my sight,” he said again, 
“or, by the Lord, I’ll kill you with my 
hands—break every bone in your damned 
wicked body! You sent those boys away, 
back to the schooner.” She shook her 
head slowly, but he went on, unheed- 
ing: “ You sent ’em back. It’s just the 
kind of trick you’d do. I know.” A 
sort of paroxysm of rage took hold upon 
him and shook him bodily. The voice 
rose to a yell. 

“Get out o’ my sight!” he cried. 
“Ourse you, will you get out o’ my 
sight? By—” He began scrambling in 
the sand toward the rifle. He was quite 
beside himself. He caught up the weap- 
on and struggled to his feet, but, as 
if the transparent air had opened to 
swallow her, the girl was gone from be- 
fore him. His dazed and bloodshot eyes 
did not even heed which direction she had 
taken, though, doubtless, it was into the 
thick bush. In a flash she was clean 
gone, and, though he listened, there was 
no hint of a sound from her. ”~ 
Matoff stood alone upon the island 
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beach and the dusk began to gather 
round him. 


He lived like Crusoe, like those 
scores of unknown, unsung Crusoes who 
have been cast away, or have fled from 
justice, hate, revenge, treachery, to live 
alone upon some speck of coral, some 
palm-fringed sliver of rock in the sanc- 
tuary of unsailed seas. 

He was a man crushed to earth by the 
wanton cynical brutality of Fate. The 
eight months’ strain of search must have 
told upon him more than he knew, else 
had not this final grim blow so unmanned, 
30 prostrated him. He crept about like 
one wounded to death and stunned by 
the wound’s agony. 

There was no great difficulty in keep- 
ing alive, so far as that went—none, 
that is, for a man schooled in island re- 
sources. There was good water; there 
were cocoanuts a-plenty; he found a small 
variety of banana, oranges in profusion, 
and wild yams. The black boys in their 
vengeful retreat with the boat had neg- 
lected to take away the few stores he 
had landed, and so he had a second shirt, 
matches, fishing-tackle, and a_ blanket. 
For a time he used the precious matches 
with miserly care, but presently found 
that he could kindle a fire by using his 
thick watch erystal as a burning-glass. 
So hie bodily needs were cared for and 
his strength did not suffer. 

The second shirt he put to service as 
a signal of distress. He mounted to the 
topmost peak of the island, a barren 
erag save for a single gnarled tree which 
clung to it. From this tree, with infi- 
nite pains, he lopped leaves and branches 
and to it fastened the shirt by its sleeves. 
It would be marked, white and strange 
against the sky, by any vessel that might 
pass within sight. 

So he lived on and the weeks passe] 
over his head and grouped themselves 
int6 a month and then two months. But 
he lived as men may be imagined to live 
in hell—face to face with utter hope- 
lessness, eaten eternally by the cancer 
of solitude, compassed about by deadly, 
unseen fear. The fear became an ob- 
session by day, a never-ending evil 


_dream by night. He went in terror of 


that silent invisible other presence. She 
never showed herself, but she was there 
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somewhere in the wooded tangle of that 
little island. The day long he felt her 
eyes upon him from the cover, and knew 
that nothing he did was hidden from 
her. Sometimes he came upon her foot- 
prints in the sand, once or twice upon 
the ashes of her fires (and he wondered 
how she had kindled them). Sometimes, 
as he walked along the beach or clam- 
bered up the steep difficult height to 
where his signal hung, he felt her pres- 
ence behind him and turned into a sweat- 
ing panic, but she was never there. He 
fought with himself, through those first 
weeks, to refrain from seeking her, ecall- 
ing out to her, making such peace as 
should end this intolerable solitude. And 
he had the strength to refrain—a strength 
born of fear of himself. He was afraid 
that he would kill her with his hands 
as he had threatened to do, for he was 
wont to fall into terrible and mad rages 
wherein self-control gave way and he 
raved bestially. 

But as time went on the matter took 
care of itself, for his fear of the girl 
increased to an insane terror. He was 
convinced that she lurked in hiding, 
waiting and watching for a chance to 
murder him. It might have occurred to 
him that she could do it quite easily 
while he slept, but the workings of a 
crazed mind are beyond logic: they ig- 
nore the simplest and most natural 
courses to seek out the dark and devious. 

Hag-ridden by terror, Matoff began at 
length to confine himself to one small 
portion of the island—a certain stretch 
of beach where there was an indented 
cove and a space of bush behind it. The 
stream of fresh water crossed his terri- 
tory, and there were cocoanut palms 
and wild yam. He could not climb the 
palms, and so he let the robber-crabs 
forage for him. He lay still at night 
while they scrambled up the trees and 
nipped off the young nuts. What the 
crabs thought when they backed down 
again and found their hard-won treas- 
ure gone it is impossible to say, but in 
any case they never gave up hope. So, 
doubtless, robber-crabs are without the 
faculty of reason. 

By the end of the first month he had 
begun to talk to himself, and that is a 
bad sign. By the end of the second 
he was practically insane. The girl 


Vitia, hidden in her coverts, listened to 
his shoutings, heard his curses and 
laughter, saw him stride excitedly up and 
down the beach, rifle on arm, or crouch 
for hours in the shade muttering to him- 
self. Sometimes at night he screamed 
in his sleep, and once sprang up, crying 
her name, and began to shoot at the 
slender near-by column of a palm tree. 
The next night she stole the rifle from 
beside him and hid it. Matoff never 
seemed to know that it was gone. She 
stole his rarely used fishing-tackle, too, 
for she became convinced that if left to 
himself he would starve; he seemed to 
eat less and less as time went on. So 
each morning the man found fresh fish 
lying on his beach under the shade 
of a boulder, and he accepted them 
seemingly without a question as to 
their origin. 

There came a time when he began to 
sit and stare at the sea, and to think how 


.cool and transparent and green it must 


be down in those crystalline depths. He 
thought how still it was and how very 
peaceful, and how grateful it would be 
to lie there forever among the beautifui 
coral forms and the lovely sea growths. 
There was no scorching sun there, no 
waste of hot eye-searing sand, nothing 
to be afraid of. That above all—no ter- 
ror by day and night! It made him very 
happy just to sit and think about it, and 
he grudged the time which had to be 
spent in profitless sleep, in disagreeable 
absorption of food. He sat all day long 
on a certain outthrust arm of rock, and 
stared down into those still, translucent 
deeps, and the balm of utter peace spread 
upon him and he was almost happy. 

He awoke late one night with a fever- 
ish pain in his head. It had been a hot, 
windless day, and, even with darkness, 
no life had come into the still air. 
Matoff turned restlessly from side to side 
and, after his wont, talked aloud. In the 
end he rose and walked down to the 
water’s edge. There was no moon, but 
the great dome of: purple sky was thick- 
strewn with pearls. The lagoon lay still 
before him, the sea still beyond the reef. 
A cool breath mounted from it like per- 
fume, the breath of peace and rest and 
troubles ended. 

“T think,” said Boris Matoff—“I 
think I will go down where it is cool 
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and green.” He went forward steadily 
into the sea, and the chill of it as it 
crept up his limbs and about his body 
was delicious to him. He stretched out 
his arms to its dark embrace. He bent 
his head to the sweet salt kiss of it. 


As the man had gone out from this 
vorld gladly, in comfort of body and with 
joy of soul, so gladly he returned to it. 
waking by slow pleasant degrees in peace 
with happiness. Even before his eyes 
pened he was conscious of unusual 
bodily well-being. He remembered noth- 
ing of the night past; the light between 
his eyelids brought him none of the fa- 
miliar dread. Oddly, it was as if, re- 
turning from that door through which he 
1ad almost passed, he had left upon its 
threshold the grievous burden his shoul- 
ders had so long borne. He opened his 
eyes, and the girl Vitia hung over him, 
kneeling, her face very near, her little 
hands upon his breast. He lay for a long 
time and looked up at her, wide-eyed, 
wondering, like a child. He shook his 
head at last, and he tried closing his eyes 
to see if she would disappear. The girl 
laid her face where her hands were, and 
Matoff was conscious of a slow-mounting 
thrill which crept up his limbs and body 
as the eool touch of the sea had done on 
the night before. It left him tingling. 
Ile put out one hand to touch her hair, 
and Vitia raised her head. 

‘I don’t understand,” he said, in a 
sort of whisper. There was no hatred 

‘ in her look, nothing terrible, menacing, 
murderous. There was no fear within 
himself. Somehow, in that dim border- 
land between life and death, a miracle 
had befallen, and his madness was gone 
from him. Perhaps it was only the sight 
of her after so long, the touch of her heal- 
ing hands. 

He saw a recent bruise upon one tem- 
ple near to an old slight sear; another 
upon one round shoulder. He touched 
them gently. 

“What has hurt you?” His voice 
rang strange in his ears, like another 
man’s voice. She said: 

“You fought with me, Borisi, las’ 
night in the sea, wen I save you. You 
wan’ to go drown.” Then the man be- 
gan to remember, though the night re- 
mained always a vague turmoil in his 
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mind. He struggled up to a sitting pos- 
ture and took his head in his hands. The 
past weeks returned to face him, but 
cloaked in a merciful haze—terrible but 
indistinct. The girl knelt apart and 
watched him, and after a while she crept 
closer and leaned her head against his 
arm. Matoff’s face remained hidden, but 
the arm went out with slow awkwardness, 
bent round her and drew her to him. 
The man gave a sort of sob. 





So entered these two into the Garden of 
Eden and dwelt there, and were as gods, 
knowing neither time nor space, neither 
good nor evil, only peace, beyond the 
power of any words even to suggest— 
beyond understanding. 

Of the girl’s hidden mind and soul in 
these enchanted days, who shall speak? 
These primitive women are far from 
simple—perhaps the most complex of all. 
And she was a still woman at best, si- 
lent through both bitterness and ecstasy. 
She used few words. But of one thing 
I think we may be sure. After long 
darkness and indirection and travail she 
seems at last to have come into her own 
—to have found her man and gloried in 
him. If there is such a thing in this 
world as honesty, an open heart, a great 
love purged of selfishness, I think she 
offered them up, kneeling, to Boris Ma- 
toff—took body and soul into her little 
cupped hands and laid them in his lap. 

As for the man, simpler fabric, as free 
of indirection as an honest dog, he 
stretched his big arms to heaven and ex- 
ulted as our father Adam may well have 
done—for pure joy of love and life. He 
had been a hard man, fixed of purpose, 
ruthless always, sometimes very cruel; 
his face, square-jawed, tight-lipped, had 
borne witness to that. But isolation, 
long suffering, love, had broken him. 
His lips went parted in these days. His 
eyes had another light, not cold blue, 
but the blue of the sea about him, a blue 
that laughed in the sun, was purple at 
night. His head he had held high al- 
ways, with a sort of aggressive pride. He 
held it high now—or love did—but all 
sternness was gone out of him. The 
world was his own, unhampered, un- 
complicated by the works of men. 

There came at times before the two 
dim and faded pictures, faint, far-away 
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sounds, but they were matters untroub- 
ling, extraterrestrial. The two looked and 
listened with a vague and incurious won- 
der as at strange things heard in the 
wind, seen in evening skies. 

Yet there were nights when Vitia 
awoke under the stars and went to sit 
alone for hours together. And there were 
days when she watched her lover with 
veiled, inserutable eyes. She may have 
had her secret bitternesses, may, perhaps, 
have dared t6 look ahead beyond the blue 
curtain, may have seen terrors there. 
Women are so. Once only she voiced this 
secret thought. The two chanced to stand 
together, had been talking of trivial 
things. Vitia pressed suddenly into the 
man’s arms, leaned upon him, took his 
head between her small hands and held 
it. She said: 

“ Borisi, you like maybe go back? You 
like to go away from me if you can? 
Yes?” Something like a shadow fled 
across the man’s face. For an instant he 
looked away, over her head, seaward. 
Then eame the crimson flush, the ery of 
protest, straining arms that robbed her 
of breath; and the girl was satisfied—or 
said she was. 

It endured for exactly one month. It 
seems to have been the Maori bo’sun who 
played God from the Machine. The 
black Solomon boys, through long im- 
munity, grew careless. Doubtless they 
would have killed the bo’sun at the start 
but that he knew a little rough naviga- 
tion. After a time they foolishly put into 
one of the northern Cooks for water. 
The bo’sun deserted, told his tale, and 
gave, as near as he could, the latitude and 
longitude of the far-away isle. The black 
boys were captured, clapped into jail, 
and the resident agent, a white man 
who knew Matoff, took command of the 
little schooner. 

Vitia, seated idle upon the peak of 
the island where once a distress signal 
had fluttered in the trade, was first to 
see impending peril—a snowflake upon 
the horizon, away to the southeast. Ma- 
toff was fishing from the sand _ below. 
The girl closed her eyes and covered them 
with one hand, but when she looked again 
the snowflake was still there. A sword 
smote deep and true to the heart, and 
she saw the end of all things. That far- 
off sail might be any sail, a pearler from 


the Societies, a copra schooner driven out 
of course, a guano boat making out of 
an unusual quarter for Penrhyn. It 
might be any sail, casual, harmless— 
might approach no nearer to her habita- 
tion of delight than it was at that mo- 
ment, but she knew, as women know. 
She saw the end. 

For an hour, perhaps two, she sat there, 
at times watching, at times with bowed 
head and hidden eyes. The snowflake 
grew larger under the cloudless sky. At 
last she went down to where her man 
stood fishing, kissed his lips, and told 
him. He began to tremble very violent- 
ly. When he could speak he said: 

“It may be a guano schooner for Mal- 
den or Penrhyn. Probably it will pass 
without putting in. Even if it sends a 
boat for water, there’s nothing to fear. 
We won’t show ourselves.” 

She looked up into Matoff’s face, but 
he would not meet her eyes, and she saw 
that his breath came rapidly. 

“Tt is the end, Borisi,” said she, but 
the man cried out an angry denial. 

“Rubbish! Nonsense! Who could 
know that you and I are here? Those 
black boys bolted with the schooner. 
D’you suppose they’re going to tell? 
Rubbish! It’s a guano boat, I tell you, 
or a pearler.” But he was frightened, 
and she saw it. She smiled upon him 
drearily, being without hope. 

The man turned to practical matters. 
He set about concealing all such evi- 
denees of occupation as could be con- 
cealed. It was not difficult, save for the 
footprints in the sand, and even these 
would be obliterated in a few hours, for 
the tide was rising, and it was a spring 
tide. Thereafter he took his binoculars— 
which had come ashore in his pocket so 
long ago—his rifle, and the handful of 
cartridges which remained, and the two 
climbed the peak to its topmost ledge 
and settled themselves there. There were 
hiding-nooks a-plenty if they should be 
needed later on. 

The snowflake had grown to the size 
of a man’s hand. Even by the naked eye 
it now showed itself a schooner, running 
before the light trade, headed for the 
island. Matoff held the binoculars upon 
it, but as yet they told him little more 
than his unassisted eye. One schooner 
is very like another. So the two watched 
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and waited in a strained silence, but for 
the most part the girl sat and stared at 
the ground, hands clasped in her lap. 
Once she rose and went away, returning 
fter some minutes. 

Time ceased to exist as divisions into 


minutes and hours; it became immeasur- 
ible, an undetermined, an undetermina- 
le, space which should end only with the 
nchoring or the passing by of that white- 
winged schooner. Hours must have gone, 

it the two were unheedful. They had 
taken no food since sunrise, but they 
felt no hunger—not even thirst. 

There came a moment when Boris Ma- 
toff began once more to tremble violent- 

The binoculars dropped from his 
yes. He turned a white face, sick with 
bewilderment and fear, to the face of 
the girl who crouched beside him. 

“Tt’s the Taupo!” he said. “ My God, 

t’s the Taupo!” Vitia looked up at him 
without expression of any sort. There 
was neither hope nor fear, neither grief 
nor any other emotion to be seen in her 
ce. She was beyond all these. 
“How? How?” the man cried, desper- 
ately. His face went crimson and white 
ind erimson again. His tongue stam- 
mered. He said, piteously, like a little 
child: 


“Tt can’t be possible. 


I don’t un- 
derstand.” And he said it over and over 
“T don’t understand. I don’t un- 
derstand at all.” 

The white race must ery out in its 
agony. It must seream curses at fate, 
veep tears. Upon the others, yellow, black, 
brown, falls at the end the cloak of si- 
lent impassivity. They are fatalists, one 
and all. Perhaps they are braver than we. 

Vitia moved one hand slightly over the 
other where they lay clasped in her lap, 
and her beautiful breast rose in one deep 
inspiration and shivered a little, but she 
did not speak. Only when her man had 
again lifted his binoculars her eyes 
turned to him and she watched. 

The little schooner rounded one end of 
the island, came up into the wind until 
her sails fluttered and let go the anchor. 
Matoff, on his feet, the glasses at his 
eyes, watched -in silence, but abruptly 
he gave a low cry. 


again: 


“There’s—a white man!” he said. 


“And I think—I think, my Maori. I 


think that’s my Maori, Tom.” He low- 
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ered the binoculars and turned his head. 
Vitia looked up at him. His face was 
the face of a man sore smitten, struck 
mortally, harrowed to the soul, but upon 
it she saw begin, as it were unwillingly, 
a new and strange excitement. She rose 
beside him, and the two looked each into 
the other’s eyes. Matoff put out an arm 
and caught the girl to him with an al- 
most rough violence. He stared hard 
upon her, and his face was wrung with 
a still agony. But after a moment of 
that he turned his head again and looked 
toward the schooner. His arm slack- 
ened a little and Vitia withdrew from 
it. Matoff began to breathe hard, and 
once she heard him say: 

“A white man! A white man!” 

After a while she touched his arm 
and he turned a strange face upon her. 
She said: 

“ Borisi, you got rifle. W’en they come 
on shore you kill ’°em, maybe? Then we 
take schooner an’ go.” She said it but 
to draw him. She knew that the deed was 
out of the question. He did not even 
shake his head at it; he continued to re- 
gard her with the same strange stare as 
if he had never seen her before. Then 
his eyes, as if a magnet pulled them, 
swung back to the reef. 

It seemed to the girl that a swift and 
magical transformation was taking place 
before her eyes. She seemed to see the 
man who had loved her, and with her had 
forgotten the world, altering, feature by 
feature, line by line, until she no longer 
knew him, until he was altogether an- 
other man. She seemed to see all this 
occur the while he stood and looked 
upon the little schooner that lay by the 
island reef. The new man muttered, un- 
der his breath, half-articulate words. His 
hands strained and twisted beside him. 

“ Borisi,” she said, gently, “ you goin’ 
take me back—now?” 

He wheeled upon her with an exceed- 
ingly bitter ery. 

“What can I do?” he said. “God in 
heaven, child, what can I do? I’m a 
policeman . sworn to service. Yonder 
is my ship, and there’s a white man on 
board her come to look for me. I 


can’t escape him. . . . I tell you, I’m a 

policeman! Shall I forswear my duty? 

Shall I, Vitia? Tell me what to do!” 
“You take me back, Borisi?’ she 
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asked again, in her soft and gentle voice, 
and he wrung his hands like a woman. 
He was rent to the core—a man hideous- 
ly in torture. 

Vitia went down upon her knees and 
hid her face. Above her, after a long 
time, Matoff said, in a whisper: 

“ They’re launching a boat.” 

Then said she: 

“T think—maybe I don’—go.” She 
held out an arm, but her head was bent. 

“ Help me up, Borisi!” And he raised 
her. She stood as if bowed with great 
weariness. She lifted her head, and it 
drooped back oddly wpon her neck. 
There was in one spot a faint greenish 
stain upon her red lips. He drew her 
hand closer in his, and she fell against 
him and lay there heavily. 

“T don’—go, Borisi,” she said, smiling. 

But the man gave a loud, terrible 
ery and caught her up closer against his 
breast. Her arms and head fell back 
away from him. In his anguish he shook 
her, calling upon her by name, but the 
nareotie poison that she had swallowed— 
whatever it may have been—was gaining 
upon her swiftly, and she seemed not to 
hear him. He saw her eyes through half- 
closed lids, her white teeth through 
parted lips. 

“Vitia! Vitia!” cried the man. “ Not 
alone! Oh, child, not alone!” She hung 
very heavily in his arms, but her lips 
spoke his name in a drowsy whisper. He 
stared desperately about him. His eyes 
fell to the reef far below, and the boat 
was drawing away from the little schoon- 
er, two natives at the oars, a figure in 
white drill in the stern-sheets. 

Matoff lifted the girl’s body in his 
great arms and began to run down the 
mountain. He went not to the east 
where that boat was approaching, but 
away from it, westward. Despite his 
huge bulk of bone and musele, the thing 
he did was well-nigh incredible, the feat 
of a madman, a prodigious display of 
physical strength, for the way was long 
and steep and rough. But he came, un- 
breathed, to the westward beach, and as 
he came there the sun dipped behind the 
far eloud-bank. 

From the other side of the island, from 
the boat traversing the lagoon, came the 
sound of a shot fired by way of signal; 
then another, and a third. Matoff shifted 





his hold upon the body of the woman 
who was dying, so that she hung upright 
before him, held by his arms, her breast 
to his. He eried once more upon her, 
but she was beyond answering. She 
stirred a little in his hold, and that was 
all. Still, he knew that she heard him, 
and he said: 

“Vitia, we go together. It is the only 
way.” He began to walk forward, out 
into the sea. 

The chill of the water crept up his 
limbs, was about his knees, rose to his 
waist, but this time he did not feel it. 
Only presently he became aware that the 
woman was lighter in his arms, and that 
was the sea bearing her up. He halted 
for an instant, and she stirred once more, 
seemed to cling to him. That, too, may 
have been the sea reviving her somewhat 
with the shock of its coolness. 

Vitia’s lips moved in whispers, eurved 
into a smile of content. He knew what 
she would have, and he loosed one of his 
arms and laid her two hands about his 
neck. They drew close and held him. 

As once before, on their first meeting 
at Eden’s gates, the sun behind that far 
cloud-bank found a rift and slanted low 
across the quiet sea. The light bathed 
the girl’s back-flung head in a golden 
glory, lay warm upon her smiling face, 
gleamed in her eyes. She spoke aloud— 
her lover’s name. He bent over her until 
their lips touched and clung. Vitia’s lips 
were bitter with what she had eaten, sweet 
with the love that was in her. Bitter- 
sweet. That is like life. But it is like 
death also. 

The rift in the western cloud-bank had 
widened and the still sea was a sheet of 
molten gold. Alone in it, waist-deep, the 
two stood motionless, the man and the 
woman. They made a single black fig- 
ure bowed over into a strange attitude, 
for the man had not raised his face from 
that last kiss of life and death. 

So it stood, the strange bowed figure, 
for a long time still wpon the still sea of 
gold, but at last, without altering its 
posture, it began slowly to move for- 
ward. It grew smaller until it was 
like a floating head, smaller still until it 
was only a black speck upon the sea’s 
immensity. In the end it disappeared 
altogether and the sheet of molten gold 
lay quiet and unbroken. 
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On the Chemical Interpretation of Life 


BY ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Professor of Industrial Chemist: 


HE new scienee of radioaetivity 
| has had a stimulating effect upon 

subjects of natural knowledge far 
removed from physics and chemistry. It 
has set men thinking that possibly, in 
branehes of knowledge wholly different, 
long-established doctrines and concepts 
might not have the impregnability that 
sppeared—that, in fact, it was time for 
the keepers of the house of natural 
knowledge to have a general house-clean- 
ng. Radioactivity has to do, primarily, 
with matter, but as the coneomitant 
term for matter in the mind of nearly 
everybody is “life,” revelations in the 
one have inspired reimvestigation in the 
‘ther, and now in every tongue voices 
re again calling the questions: What 
is Life? Whence came it? and, Whither 
does it go? 

But in all this scientific imbroglio 
there has appeared no basis of agree- 
ment whatever. This imability of think- 
ing men to arrive at, at least, some kind 
of a eoneordat appears in the very defi- 
nitions of the life that they discuss. 
Life is self-movement; life is sentiency; 
life is the sum of the forces that re- 
sist death; life is the principle of indi- 
viduation or the power that unites a 
given all into a whole; life is the con- 
tinuous adjustment of internal to ex- 
ternal relations. When one examines 
closely imto these most diverse defini- 
tions, one sees that their only agreement 
lies in an unconscious or subconscious 
evasion. The minds that formulated 
these definitions defined the propertivs 
and powers of a thing, a something 
which they were unwilling or too tender 
to postulate. These properties and pow- 
ers defined above must inhere in some- 
thing, must they not?—must be pos- 
sessed by something—and this something 
behind the definitions describing its 
powers is what men mean by “ Life.” 
But if “Life” is an existent entity rul 
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ing over the gross matter which it in- 
habits there ought to be some evidence 
for it, something other than “the evi 
dence of thmes unseen,” and hence any 
paper dealing with the relation of 
“Life” to the body ought to proceed 
first to answer the question, not what 
is “ Life,” but where is “ Life”? 

Hitherto, this quest has been deemed 
wholly within the province of the biolo- 
gist, and through it he has found a beau- 
tiful, wonderful mechanism—and noth- 
ing more. It seems to be aecepted by 
the great body of present-day biologists 
that there is in the living body no evi- 
dence of an inner god, and this doctrine, 
under the name of mechanism, now 
blares its challenge through all the un- 
couth terminologies of modern seience. 
3ut a mechanism appears to imply a 
mechanic, and so a few believe that 
though they cannot see him, there abides 
secretly in the living being a maker and 
worker of the machine—a master me- 
chanic—ealled “ Life.” No. chemistry 
looks deeper than biology, and it may 
be, then, that through chemistry, and 
within the mazy configuration of the 
body’s very atoms, we may behold the 
face of the workman. 

The first obvious thing about any 
“living” being is the substance of it— 
the pounds of material of which it is 
composed. Is there anything about the 
“make” of this matter or material that 
is esoteric; anything that might show 
the action or the presence of this “Life” ¢ 
There is this about the substances that 
constitute a “living” being: there is the 
bewildering complexity of them, and 
their lability or irritability. These two 
characteristies of “living” matter are 
so salient as to appear at first sight trans- 
cendental. But this is not so; the com- 
plexity of these substances is due chiefly 
to the carbon atoms that in such large 
measure comprise them. There is noth- 
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ing transcendental about this power of 
the carbon atom; it is a long-known, per- 
fectly recognized fact of general chem- 
istry —“ vitality ” has nothing to do with 
it. As for the lability of “living” mat- 
ter, it is due in the main to the nitrogen 
atom, the most powerful, mutable entity 
in nature. There is nothing occult 
about it; in fact, the restless character 
of the nitrogen atom is much more pro- 
nounced in gunecotton, nitroglycerine, 
and in gunpowder than it is in the pro- 
teids of the animal tissues. There is 
thus about the two most salient charac- 
teristics of “living” matter nothing that 
is mysterious, ultra-knowledgeable, or 
extra-scientific. As for the intrinsic 
nature of these substances, there is this 
to be said: that when the chemist can 
make in his laboratory bodies identical 
in composition and in property with sub- 
stances of vegetable or animal origin, 
there is no longer any mystery in these 
substances per se—i. e., except in so far 
as everything is mystery. He has been 
able to do this, and every year brings 
its ineteasing swarm of synthesized nat- 
ural products. To take a few examples: 
he has recently made in his laboratory 
the indigo of the indigo plant; vanillin 
of the vanilla pod; chrysin of poplar 
buds; apigenin of parsley; luteolin 
of the broom plant; ficetin of yellow 
cedar; quercetin of sumac; kiampferol 
of the blue larkspur; galangin of the 
galanga root; camphor of the camphor 
tree, and even nicotine of tobacco. Oth- 
ers have been made in the laboratory 
that are the products of the animal or- 
ganism—dozens of compounds—such as 
eystein and cystine, leucine, indoleacetic 
acid, and even turacin, the red pigment 
of the feathers of the plantain-eating 
birds. Searching through the nooks and 
crannies of living things, and, of course, 
taking the easier ones first, the chemist 
is gradually building up by the artificial 
means of his laborator.” the natural sub- 
stances of the animal and the plant. 
For the synthesis of many substances 
the difficulties for the nonce are too 
great. He does what he can. Thus, if 
he cannot synthesize the substance, he 
may determine its constitution, and if 
he cannot determine its constitution he 
may at least isolate it. Thus, with the 
proteids, those indefinitely complex and 


mobile constituents of living tissue: 
these substances are not the beautiful, 
precipitable, separable, erystalline sub 
stances of the inorganic world, but are. 
on the contrary, “messy” gelatinous 
mixtures called “colloids.” Out of th 
muck of this enveloping and interpen 
trating mixture he drags his quarry 
some one chemical substance, and hay 
ing it once free from defiling impurity, 
he has all the reasons of his past suc 
cesses for believing that he will ulti 
mately analyze it and synthesize it 
With the proteids success proceeds apace. 
Emil Fischer of Berlin, his students, 
and his emulating colleagues the world 
over, have succeeded not only in isola- 
ting proteid bodies, but in splitting them 
down into determinable “cleavage prod- 
ucts,” and have, as a matter of fact, ac- 
tually succeeded in synthesizing one or 
two of the simpler type. Just so surely; 
as the years pass, so surely will chem- 
istry devour the mystery of living mat 
ter. For, what is the teaching of these 
thousands of laboratory syntheses? Just 
this: that there is no substance in plant. or 
animal that does not lie prone under the 
domination of chemical science ; that there 
is visible in these substances per se no en- 
tity, no principle, no power called “ Life.” 

There is a certain objection that will 
be, has been, urged against this conclu- 
sion of science. According to the ob- 
jector: “You have pointed out certain 
atomie configurations existing in a liv- 
ing being that you can reconstruct in 
your laboratory, and I am willing to 
admit that you may accomplish this to 
an indefinite extent, but are your lab- 
oratory methods those of Nature? And 
if not, may not Nature’s methods be duc 
to a presiding entity?” This objection 
has force; it is true: the laboratory 
methods of organic synthesis have little 
relation, have barely an analogy with 
the processes that go on in the living 
organism. The chemist uses violent re- 
agents, and he uses fire; the plant, on 
the contrary, proceeds to the elaboration 
of its complex compounds in the smooth- 
est, mildest way, and within a degree or 
two of temperature. The action of th 
plant seems transcendental. But not at 
all; if the chemist cannot imitate the 
plant process, he has clues, several of 
them, to the mystery. 
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One of these clues is catalysis, the 
discovery of which is transforming the 


face of chemical science. There exist 
| the bodies of plants and animals sub- 
10Us 2 stanees that bring about chemical reac- 
the ES tions by their mere presence—by merely 
ne eing there; substances that dictate 
what reactions shall, or shall not, take 

therein; these substances are, for 
ity F the most part, called enzymes. Thus, 
suc : there is diastase from barley malt, which, 
Iti P like the ptyalin of the saliva, has the 
it q power of transforming starch into sugar; 
; ere is pepsin in the gastric juice which 
insoluble albuminous food 
into a soluble form; there 
nvertase from “ yeast,” which has the 
power to transform 200,000 times its 
weight of sugar into invert sugar, quite 
ac 1 different substance; there is rennet, 
will transform 400,000 times its 
els weight of soluble casein. Such sub- 
m stances, the most of them, remain quite 
maffected by their valuable exertions. 
All the kinks and corners of the bodies 
of plants and animals have these effi- 
cient little chemical substances, which, 
the at the right time and the right place, 
re exert their powerful “ personality ” upon 
the juices of the organisms to their con- 
'y sequent reaction. Very remarkable are 
‘ill Ss contemporary discoveries of this 
lu type. There is the substance secretin, 
rb j which, formed in the lining of the small 
intestine, passes into the blood, and 
in the course of its circulation, 
in it comes into the pancreas, it causes by 
to its mere the secretion of the 
pancreatic fluid, which itself contains an 
enzyme; secretin is the enzyme of an 
enzyme. There are other substances 
7 elaborated in the body of the prospective 
mother, which, introducing themselves 
into the blood, determine, again by their 
le mere presence, the changes necessary for 
i the proper emplacement of the unborn 
child. There are still others which, 
p- formed in the tissues of this child, will, 
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n ; when they pass into the blood of the 
n mother, evoke in the mother’s breast, at 
’ : the proper time, the nourishment for the 
vr child when born. Organic substances 
é such as these enzymes that do not, ap- 
t parently, enter into a reaction, but, in- 
e stead, cause it, are known as catalysts, 
f and the process as catalysis. The pres- 

ence of these influential substances in 
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the “living” organism is one of the fac- 
tors that explain, in large measure, the 
ease with which reactions take place 
therein. This action is, at first ac- 
quaintance, so mysterious that it seems 
peculiarly a “vital” action; one thinks 


that, because it is outside the possi- 
bility of representation by chemical 
equations, it falls outside the scope 


of chemical inquiry. On the contrary, 
though, catalysis is as wide as chemis- 
try. To illustrate this: An extract from 
the supra-renal glands has an astonish- 
ing power to augment the blood pressure. 
Out of this extract there was isolated a 
definite substance named adrenalin; its 
constitution was next established; then 
its laboratory synthesis; and now, made 
out of coal tar, it may be bought in the 
markets of the world with a physiological 
value equal to that of the natural prod- 
uct. This blood-pressure-raising princi- 
ple, so valuable to the modern surgeon, is 
not a transcendental mystery; it is a 
thing to study. 

The catalytic action of recognized}y 
inorganic substances having no relation 
to life it would take a dictionary to 
chronicle; they have even a wide indus- 
trial application (vide article on Catal- 
ysis, by the writer, in Harper’s for Janu- 
ary, 1906). 

If the chemist does not yet understand 
the innermost heart of catalysis (which 
he certainly does not), he nevertheless 
understands fairly well the rules of its 
action, and to such an extent that it is 
rapidly being brought under the mathe- 
matical formulation of natural laws. 
Naturally, then, he does not regard these 
“vital” transformations with the awe of 
his scientific forebears—they are Chem- 
istry, not “ Life.” 

3ut there are substances known to 
general chemistry that act in the reverse 
way to a catalyst; these are negative 
catalysts, whose mere presence will retard 
or bring to a full stop many chemical 
reactions. When, then, corresponding to 
these substances already known in the 
outside world, the chemist finds in the 
“living” body anti-rennet, anti-pepsin, 
anti-diastase, anti-trypsin, and other neg- 
ative catalysts, he feels himself by no 
means in the presence of a transcenden- 
tal entity; he is in the presence of a 
chemistry that is as wide as matter. 
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Were it not for the limitations of 
space, we should discover that just as 
the search for “ vitality” through cer- 
tain activities of “living” matter has 
led us to chemical catalysis, so should we 
be led through others to photo-chemistry, 
and through still others, such as excita- 
bility, reproduction, and nervous action, 
to general physical chemistry. Wherever 
we look at a point in all the vast expanse 
of special properties connected with 
“living” matter that point resolves it- 
self into a chemical mechanism, and into 
nothing else. 

One of the phenomena of “living” 
matter, peculiarly “vital” in the hyper- 
mechanical explanations afforded for it, 
is “ response,” the power of an animal or 
a plant to respond to a stimulus. The 
muscles move in response to a nerve, the 
retina responds to light, the sensitive- 
plant to a touch, and so on. This power 
to respond, or irritability, is one of the 
signal manifestations of “ Life.” It has 
been discovered that one of the best 
methods of measuring this response is 
electrical in its nature, and through the 
elaboration and _ perfecting of this 
method some surprising information 
appears. Just as animals and plants 
respond to a stimulus, so do metals and 
other inorganic substances. Further- 
more, just as animals and plants be- 
come fatigued, and refuse to respond 
under a stimulation that’ is continu- 
ous, so do metals. Living beings and 
metals are alike, too, in their action un- 
der stimulants, substances that have the 
faculty of exalting this power of re- 
sponse; they are alike in temporarily 
losing this power under the action of 
anesthetics; they are alike in the dimi- 
nution of the intensity of this power un- 
der the action of depressants like po- 
iassium bromide; they are alike in 
losing it permanently under the action 
of poisons; and in a multitude of 
other similitudes, it has been shown 
that this whole business of the power of 
an animal or a plant to respond to stim- 
uli is a function, not of “ Life,” but of 
matter, and with the out-and-out proof 
of this has passed away the necessity of 
postulating for it any unknowable and 
arbitrary “ vital” force. 

But outside the substances of “ living” 
things and their special activities, there 
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are the forms of them—so different from 
the substances of the mineral world that 
they seem of a wholly different order 
Persistent investigation, however, tells a 
different story. The difference between 
the organic and the inorganic worlds is 
by no means so accentuated as appears. 
Thus, from crystallography, we hear of 
“sterile” liquids containing substances 
in solution that require the presence of 
a crystalline “germ” to bring about the 
“birth” of crystals—curiously biological 
language for crystallography to indulg: 
itself in unnecessarily. We hear of veri 
table artificial tissues that simulat: 
in a marvellous way the cellular tis 
sues of the living plant, even to their 
division and segmentation. We _ hear 
of multitudes of mineral forms, artifi 
cially constituted, that betray the most 
manifold likeness to the beautiful forms 
of the smaller organisms—artificial ame- 
be, diatoms, radiolaria, and many oth- 
ers, made out of mineral silicates. 
The studies of the relations of mineral! 
forms to the forms of living organisms 
constitute a new science—plasmology. 
This science is very new, but already it 
tells us, and in no uncertain tone, that 
the form and structure of “living” 
things are due solely to the interplay of 
physical and chemical forces, and that 
they are in no fashion the expression of 
an inner “Life”; that even man, in 
form and action so divine, is, speak- 
ing physically, just as much so, and no 
more than the veriest water-worn rock 
of ocean. 

Then, again, there is the energy of 
the “living” body. If there is in the 
body any presiding entity it must be, 
from the very definitions of this “ Life,” 
a working entity, and hence there is en- 
tire propriety in expecting evidence of 
its existence in some difference between 
the income and the outgo of bodily en- 
ergy. It may be that “ Life ” would add 
to the bodily energy, it may be that it 
would subtract it, but simple reasona- 
bleness demands that if it is as “ener- 
getic” as defined, it ought to alter ii. 
But refined experimentation denies the 
evidence. Professor Atwater’s investiga- 
tions into nutrition have shown in the 
most cenvincing manner that the body 
derives all its energy from the food con- 
sumed, or, if the food is insufficient, 
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from its own body-tissue. The outgo of 
energy is exactly equal to the income, 
and it may be regarded as established by 
his experiments with the respiration cal- 
orimeter that the law of the conserva 
tion of energy holds for the animal 
body. Rubner is still another inves 
tigator who has done yeoman service in 
proving this same fact. There is, there 
fore, in the employment of energy by the 

living” body no hint whatever of the 
existence of a “ Life.” It is positively 
vhat it ought to be, were the body sole 
ly a mass of matter undergoing chem- 
ical change 

Finally, there are other functions of a 
iving organism, general functions, such 
as movement, reproduction, assimilation. 
May it not be that one or some of these 
are extra-chemical? For example, there 
are the parallel processes of constructiv 
and destructive metabolism, the mysteri 
ous weaving and unweaving of our bod 
ily garment. Out of the depths of our 
physical being there arise, unceasingly, 
complicating molecules of substance; 
there are islands of atoms, kingdoms of 
atoms, and finally, as worlds of atoms, 
these protoplasmic molecules break into 
their disintegration products; all this 
over and over again, and so we “live” 
in the stream of energy produced there- 
through. The inorganic world has many 
analogies to this; crude little analogies, 
but such as are sufficient to show that 
this upbuilding and unbuilding in a 
stream of energy are by no means pecul 
iar to the “vital” process. It mav be 
that the light that is shining on this 
page is emitted by a gas-mantle. This 
mantle consists of 999 volumes of thoria 
to 1 volume of ceria. This speck of ceria 
is absolutely essential to the light emis 
sivity of the mantle. Its powers, appar- 
ently, lie in this, that in the burning 
lamp the ceria is constantly taking up 
oxygen from the air which it hands over 
to the gas for burning, producing thereby 
the ineandescence of the enveloping tho- 
ria; oxide and peroxide, oxide and perox- 
ide, the ceria is incessantly building and 
breaking throughout the life of the lamp. 
If this explanation of its powers is true, 
it gives us the simplest example of this 
constructive and destructive metabolism. 

The great mystery about this process 
has always been the constructive phase 
VoL, CXVIIL—No, 708,—114 
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of it, the growth of “living” matter 
I shall take space 


to examine this assimilation, for it has 


through assimilation. 


always been the béte noire of the mecha 
nists. Since assimilation is a phenomenon 
of all “living” matter, it simplifies 
things to examine one of the elemental 
forms of “life.” There is an acknowl 
edgedly “living” thing—a bacterium 

which, for convenience, is ealled A, and 
it is examined at the time T. At this 
precise moment it consists of n sub 
stances chemically defined. It exists in 
a liquid medium, beef broth, which con 
tains m substances, also chemically d 
fined. Is there anything more? Nothing 
that we know of. Between these n+ m 
substances certain reactions take place, 
’ the bac 
terium A is changed; it now consists not 


Now, behold 
a miracle: At the end of a certain time 


and at the end of an instant, T 
of n, but of n. substances. 


this changed bacterium undergoes a suc 
cession of further changes, and finally 
divides into two bacteria, B, and B,, each 
of which at the time T, consists of n 
substances, the same substances as are 
contained in A at the time T but doubled 
Nor is this the end of the 
process, for, remaining in the same me- 


in quantity. 


dium, these two bacteria B. and B 
change just as A did, and, at a given 
moment, they too divide, so that there 
result four bacteria—C,, C,, C,, and C, 

also at a given instant containing these 
same n substances as A at the time T 
but quadrupled in quantity. Finally, as 
the result of the indefinite successive 
division and redivision of C,, C,, C,, and 
C,, we have the broth swarming with 
myriads upon myriads of bacteria, each 
containing at a given instant the same 
n substances as are contained in A at 
the time 5 
the chemist! That a mass of chemical 


How curious is all this to 


substance, having a certain composition 
at a given time, should change and grow, 
and in that change and growth should 
suddenly reduplicate itself, and this over 
and over again, until this multiplication 
of the initial substance is extreme. Ah 
well, this is assimilation, the one phe- 
nomenon beyond all others that has led 
man to believe in the existence of a 
transcendental “ Life” governing mat- 
ter. But re-examine the phenomenon 
described. This beef broth in which the 
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bacteria are now swarming has changed 
profoundly from its original condition. 
There has been a large evolution of car- 
bonic acid, and many new substances 
have appeared in it that are discoverable 
through chemical analysis. Evidently 
these swarms of bacteria are due to 
chemical interaction with the broth. In 
fact, this “ assimilation ” 

solve itself into this: 


seems to re- 
That in the origi- 
nal bacterium A there were certain sub- 
stances that can react with the medium 
to reproduce themselves up to the chem- 
ical destruction of the broth. This is a 
curious chemistry, and a new chemistry, 
but I fail to see anything in it but chem- 
istry. Just why these plastic substances 
react with the medium to reproduce 
their identical substance nobody knows; 
but neither does anybody know, one whit 
more, and hydrogen react 
together to produce a substance wholly 
different—water. Of course, chemistry 


1 
way oxygen 


knows more with every passing sun, but 
in the mean time it is satisfactory that 
this mysterious “ assimilation,” this mul- 
tiplication of plastic substance, may be 


represented in the form of an equation. 
There is the plastic substance a, and the 
medium Q, and the products of the re- 
action R, and, hence, a+ Q—Xa-+R, 
where X is a number greater than 1. 
No “Life” figures in this equation; 
nothing superchemical—nothing hyper- 
mechanical; nor is there any visible rea- 
son why there should. 

And as with “assimilation,” so with 
the other functions of living matter— 
even with the mysterious phenomena 
such as contagion, immunity, the actions 
of anti-toxins, venoms, etc.; in no phe- 
nomenon of living matter is there to be 
found the necessity of postulating any- 
thing other than chemistry. 

The search has proved unavailing; 
instead of living and lifeless matter 
there has been found—just matter; we 
have sought for “Life” and we have 
found “ Law.” 

It is true that there have been here 
examined but the sparsest few of the 
known facts of natural knowledge. This 
has been done in order to make these 
few significant, and with the idea of say- 
ing in this place advisedly and plainly 
that all the related facts of contempo- 
rary science declare the same story, that 
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there is no supernatural entity visible in 
the activities of living matter. Further, 
it is true that that which we know is as 
nothing to what remains to be known; that 
science knows the secrets of “living” 
matter would be as preposterous a state- 
ment as man could make. There exist 
in the living body whole regions of ac- 
tivity of which science has no faintest 
glimpse, though we are sure that the se- 
crets therein are chemical. Our knowl- 
edge is but a pinhole in the veil of our 
ignorance, but through this pinhole this 
much may be seen, that the complex mo- 
bile mass of matter undergoing chemical 
reaction that passes as a “living” being 
proceeds in substance, action, form, and 
motion as much under the laws of chem- 
istry as any piece of zine in a test-tube 
of sulphurie acid. We have seen the 
master workman at his work, but the 
face disclosed is Chemistry, not “ Life.” 

We come, then, to the conclusion that 
every bodily action takes place through 
the operation of, and in accordance with, 
natural laws. If by Life is meant a 
transcendental entity that acts in place 
of these laws, or transects them, there is 
no evidence of its existence in living 
matter; the body is a mechanism through 
and through. 

And yet, however unreasonable it may 
appear, and and even ab- 
surd, this law-ridden living matter does 
not consist of matter alone. There are 
tangled up in it, somehow—associated 
with it—strange things called perceiv- 
ings, thinkings, willings, feelings, and 
consciousness, things that are not mat- 
ter at all. There are, thus, the two 
parts of us, the matter part of us and 
the not matter part of us. What is the 
relation between them? In this, of 
course, is asked the riddle of the world. 
The answers are not so many, and they 
are as old as thought. 

It may safely be said that many, per- 
haps most, men of science—physiological 
chemists, biologists, and psychologists— 
are agreed upon one. “There is no 
‘Life’ apparently necessary to, or visible 
in, the body: there is no ‘ Life.” Upon 
this assumption they believe and they 
teach that all our feelings, thinkings, 
and willings, our very consciousness, are 
the products of the play of the physico- 
chemical processes in the brain. They 
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ON THE CHEMICAL 
believe that were it possible to under- 
stand, completely understand, the nerv- 
jus system of any man, it would be 
possible to account completely for his 
onduct: that man is an automaton, the 
most delicate mechanism in the world, 
composed of differentiated structures ex 
q iisitely sensitive to the play of physical 
ind chemical forees, and wholly ae 
‘ounted for by them. They believe that 
mind is wholly a product of matter (col 
lateral product, they call it), that con 
sciousness simply “holds a candle” to 
our activities, and that the power of the 
will is illusory. In other words, there is 
10 entity called ea Nags This belic f, 
which is, of course, very old, is now un 


der a new name, mechanism, blowing 
about the world from corner to corner. 
But the men who are militant in preach 
ing this creed are men of science, men 


whose philosophy is essentially an avo- 
cation; and consequently the question 
arises as to how acceptable this creed is 
i 
business it is to study these high mat- 


modern philosophers, men whose sole 


ters. It is safe to say that there is, to- 
day, in America, no teacher of pure phi 
losophy of any prominence who is a 
mechanist, nor, indeed, any of the high- 
est standing in Europe. This fact seems 
very significant, and it leads one to ask 
why men of science are so generally mech- 
anists, and why philosophers are not? 
The belief of the man of science, when 
carefully considered, seems to depend, 
not on reason, but on motive. The posi- 
tive function of science is to errange all 
phenomena in an orderly causative ar- 
ray; its ultimate ambition is to find for 
all the happenings of the universe one 
single vast equation, in which figures 
every past and every future event; the 
object of science is to destroy chaos. In 
dealing with matter the man of science 
finds himself most encouragingly suc- 
cessful in his efforts, and to such an ex- 
tent that when confronted with mind he 
obtains an intense desire, in order to fa- 
cilitate this great business of setting his 
house in order, to tag it on to matter as 
a product, thus bringing mind into the 
causal array of an exact mechanical sys- 
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tem. This is the so-called “ legitimate 
materialism of science.” 

But this materialism is really illegiti- 
inate. The philosophers have shown 
that it takes its rise in a pure as- 
sumption, that it is self-contradictory, 
that it is unimaginable, that it does not 
explain, and that it is the result of a 
prejudice for an orderly universe at the 
expense of a significant one. 

The great fundamental assumption of 
the mechanist lies apparently in placing 
in a logical sequence the two statements: 
There is no “ Life” visible—There is no 
“ Life”; the hyphen between them is ac- 
tually a chasm of illogicality. That the 
body is a mechanism in which every 
muscle and gland and nerve functions 
through chemical law, and through noth- 
ing else, is a conviction that grows with 
every passing day; furthermore, if by 
“ Life” is meant a spiritual entity that is 
interfering with these chemical processes, 
its existence may with reasonable safety 
be denied. But if by “ Life” is meant a 
spiritual entity that abides within the 
body, and to a limited extent guides and 
directs its activities without interfering 
with its energetics, we cannot possibly 
deny its existence; our only means of 
detecting such an entity is through in- 
terference.. That there may be in the 
body a resident entity that guides 
without interfering is not by any means 
contra-scientific. For example, it may 
be that the relation between the chemical 
nerve processes and the psychic processes 
is one of induction. erudely analogous, 
let us say, to electro-magnetic induction, 
and it is possible even to-day to draw a 
parallel between the two processes to a 
very persuasive degree. With the ever 
growing establishment of the fact that 
biology is nothing but a branch of chem- 
istry it is not forbidden us to imagine 
that ultimately in the far future it may 
he possible through a new science, chem- 
ical-psychology, to correlate the chemical 
processes of nervous action with the 
psychic processes of a spiritual being 


enveloping them in such a way that 
it will appear, demonstrably, that “ we, 
also, are His children.” 












































The Sheltering of Cecilia 


BY ALTA BRUNT SEMBOWER 


ERING followed the maid’s in- 
[) structions to go up to Miss Gay’s 

sitting-room; from the staircase 
he could see his old friend sitting before 
an open fire, with a bandaged ankle, and 
a face which took more of its tone, ap- 
parently, from the March rain that fret- 
ted against her windows than from the 
flames that crackled and chirped to keep 
her company. She welcomed the sight, 
or rather the sound, of a visitor with joy. 
She began speaking before Dering could 
he clearly made out in the gloom of 
the hallway. 

“Tere you are, at last—on two legs, 
to make me envious. A seulptor might 
grieve to lose an arm, but it is nothing 
to the hardship for a gossip of being de- 
prived of the use of her feet. I haven’t 
been anywhere for a week. This hap- 
pened to me ”—she had her two hands by 
this time upon the young man’s out- 
stretched one—“ after the Staffords’ ball, 
and not a soul that has anything worth 
a row of pins to say has been near to dis- 
cuss it. Not even Cecilia—who has sent 
instead angelic messages. And you, Phil- 
ip—you are off, as usual, to the wilds 
somewhere. One might break twenty 
bones and you would be nowhere near 
to prevent. Off!—off in the midst of the 
season, when everything here is at the top 
of its gayety, and all other places—such 
as those you’ve been to, doubtless—are 
dull! It is insanity, or worse.” 

“ Worse,” Dering laughed, with an in- 
dulgence which was none the less pleas- 
ant to see because it was addressed by 
youth to maturity instead of the more 
usual opposite direction, “if you call 
rationality worse. Weston telegraphed 
me to come to Gloucester for a stay, 
and I went—quite sanely, as I thought. 
He had some stories and some good to- 
bacco. Was that dull? If I could have 
saved your twenty bones by staying here, 
you know he would have telegraphed 
in vain. But I couldn’t foresee that, 








could I? There was nothing else to 
stay for.” 

His friend did not follow up her at- 
tack at once. 

“Nothing to stay for!” <A laugh, 
whose reproach was lost upon Dering 
as he drew his chair near hers to the 
fire, broke significantly from her. “ Does- 
n’t it occur to you that that is odd 
talk from an engaged man? Nothing 
to stay away from Gloucester for, in 
the winter, when there can be nothing 
there but ice and fishermen’s tales of 
storms at sea. Nothing in Boston! 
Nothing—with Cecilia here ?” 

Her repetition caught the young man’s 
ear still as lightness, as she saw with her 
sober glance. She watched him flush a 
little——evidently by the gleam in her 
eyes she drew some satisfaction from it; 
but his laugh was frank and steady. “ Ce- 
cilia? Yes, Cecilia is here. But Cecilia 
—angel as you say she is!—gets on quite 
happily in her smooth, saintlike way, 
with one less earthly presence. Cecilia 
wouldn’t have let me miss Weston and 
his fishermen’s tales, if I had asked her.” 

Miss Gay looked across the fire screen 
into the fire. “T said she was an angel, 
but I didn’t say she was a saint. Saint 
Cecilia!—is that what wealth and care 
and beauty are to make of her? I hope 
not—yes, I do; I hope not. I am de- 
cidedly an earthly person; I believe that 
there is a very fine kind of earthly hap- 
piness, and I want—my friends—to have 
it. It was about that that I was thinking 
when I sent for you this afternoon. I 
want to talk about it, and about Cecilia.” 

If she had wanted to talk about things 
less attractive in themselves, Dering’s 
square, boyish face, with its look of 
trust in her, announced that it would find 
no fault. 

“T am to talk to Cecilia herself in 
half an hour,” he volunteered as a pre- 
liminary to the conversation. “A note 
came from her at almost the same time 
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as yours. It asked me to come to see 


her at 
“Her note? Then she has written?” 
Miss Gav’s voice betrayed excitement. 


( 


“— Well, she does Ww rite, sometime ag ] 


smiled, a little dryly. “Are you going 
to tind that strange, Miss Amanda? You 
are bent upon being mysterious to-day.” 

The word determined Miss Gay’s pur 
pose. “No, that is just what I am 
bent upon not being—mysterious.” Sh 
sighed with her little ironic laugh, 
then sighed without it. “You know, 
Philip, that I adore Cecilia. Her aunt, 
of course, is my old friend; we've 
brought her up together. Abbie Dray 
ton has her faults; she is a _ selfish 
woman; if it had not been for her selfish 
wish not to be left alone, Cecilia might 
have been married happily, I hope ” 
Miss Gay’s keen eyes dwelt on Dering for 
just an instant—“long ago. But ther 
are things in Abbie Drayton that I’m 
faithful to. And there is more than that 
in Cecilia. She is a good child who has 
run the gauntlet of all kinds of eoddling, 
and has not been spoiled by it. Ab- 
bie Drayton thinks she has lavished her 
self upon Cecilia: Cecilia is, in fact, the 
slave of her very love. No matter—no 
more of that regret now! We are all 
committed. Cecilia has been sheltered 
thus far: we are bound to carry it 
on. I, for one, am pledged to myself, 
beyond all other things, to think of 
her happiness.” 

She paused with earnest eyes upon 
Dering. His face was a study for her. 
Finally he took her last statement sim- 
ply. “I am pledged to it, too.” He 
hesitated; his wistfulness tried to be bold. 
“Do you doubt it, Miss Amanda ?” 

She shook her head without looking 
at him. “ No, I do not doubt it, Philip. 
And yet—and yet,” her voice was still 
determined, “hasn’t it lain with you?” 

“T haven’t met it; then, in your opin- 
ion.” The young man’s lips were pain- 
fully drawn. 

* Well—have you met it?” 

Her tenacity drove him to helpless an- 
ger. “What is it that you mean, Miss 
Gay? What have I failed in? Do you 
think I do not see how delicate, how frag- 
ile, Cecilia is? How she is to be guarded 

how every one—any one—is to be sac- 
rificed to keep her happy?” 
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Miss Gay’s quick sigh was _ hopeless, 
too, with protest. “Oh! More guard- 
ing! I have certainly told you that she 
has had an abundance of that. Leave 
us womenkind to do it. You—you- 

“ [—what can | do to please you?” 

Hlis friend’s look was a reproach from 
her sex to his. “ You might have loved 
her, Philip.” 

It was what he had seen in her eyes 
for a long time; it was what she, for a 
longer time, had seen in his; but it had 
never been expressed before between 
them. Dering sat tremulous and silent 
before it for an instant; then his color 
I think 


‘You think I am a mischievous old 


flamed. “I think you ought 

woman.” Miss Gay’s eyes turned from 

his face in a _ recoil from her self- 

imposed task. “I think I am that, and 

worse, too. Don’t mind me. Let it pass 
all I have said.” 

But Dering’s face had found a pride 
which refused her merey. “I think you 
ought to know, Miss Gay, that I do love 
her. I cannot remember a time, since we 
were children, when Cecilia did not seem 
to me the fairest, the gentlest, the finest 
person in the world. I never thought 
myself half good enough for her.” 

“ No, not half good enough —there was 
the trouble.” Miss Gay was recovering 
her whimsiecality. “It is more hopeless 
than thinking yourself too good. Men 
may love a woman who is a little lower 
than the angels. They cannot breathe 
the air with one who is quite at that 
height. No your mother and Abbie 
Drayton made that match.” 

“We thought we loved each other,” 
said Dering, with the most hopeless 
assent that he had yet made to his 
friend’s accusations. 

“You both thought so—you mean! 
Ah, yes, I thought so too, once, looking 
at you. But I saw when you, Philip, 
didn’t think so any longer. And now 
I have hopes—hopes!—that Cecilia 
Miss Gay broke off with a curious ex- 
pression. “Cecilia is dear to me, as I 
have told you—and yet, you are my 
boy. Listen, Philip 
bent over to him with a sudden sharp 
decision. “Are you sure about your 
feeling for that pretty rose-brown girl 
—such a sad little gipsy—that we met 
in the West? Are you sure? It was 


Dering’s friend 
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“a strange thing that you, both living 
should the ends of the 
earth there, and suddenly crowd in each 
other’s minds all the rest of us poor 
world out. Cecilia with the rest of us!” 
Miss Gay aware of the 
man’s face, strained in amazement. 
you didn’t know I knew it? Dear boy, 
could I help but know it? She 
is winning, I admit it, though I warn you, 
Philip, that, for perhaps no fault of 
hers, I must hate her. Do you ever see 
her?” She challenged him in her old 
capacity. “Tell me the truth.” 

He told it. 


passed 


here, meet at 


became young 


“ Oh, 


he Ww 


“T never see her. Once I 
her in the street.” He added, 
after a moment, “She wouldn’t let 
come to see her.” 


me 


The woman nodded. “ Ah, she knows 
That is honest!” As 
a reward her interest lingered for a mo- 
ment longer with the girl. “ She works 
somewhere I think somebody told 
You know that?” She 
him shrewdly, with no 
attempt to disguise what she was look- 
ing for. 

He was gazing 
“Don’t think | 
honest, too 


you are engaged. 


here 
me—in a library. 


was watching 


rigid face. 
her. I am 
sut—you re- 
member the storm at the curve on Pike’s 
Peak; when we were all so seared and 
thrown about. I saw her face then, and 
she saw 


with a 
ever told 
—in a degree. 


~me.” 

“Oh, poor children !” 

Her pity steadied him. “ But we have 
never seen each other, alone, since that. 
It has been months.” 

“T know how long it has been, ex- 
actly. I sha’n’t forget that trip, if it is 
not so remarkable perhaps for me as for 
you. I sha’n’t forget that snow-storm, 
either. It was the very snow-storm— 
how strangely things fit together !—that 
young Mackellar made his name by, as 
he calls it. Don’t you know how the 
Boston papers liked his account of it? 
Mackellar—do you remember him, Phil- 
ip? Do you see much of him now? Do 
you like him, Philip? I have a reason 
for wanting to know.” 

“T know him,” said Dering, staring 
at her “T know Mackel- 
lar—everybody knows him. At least, he 
knows everybody, and everything, I be- 
lieve. That, he says, is necessary to his 
business—a journalist must put his fin- 


vehemence. 
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ger in everybody’s pie. It may be true; 
though I know one or two who don’t. 
It’s the thing, I suppose, that I can’t ac- 
cept in him. It’s practically prying, and 
he’s very free with what he gets. He 
hasn’t any secrets—as the fellows used to 
say at school—with himself.” 

“You mean he is ingenuous?” said 
Miss Gay, with keen attention to all of 
these details. “ But isn’t that a virtue? 
People think so, I know. 
particular, I believe, find 
parency attractive.” 

“Women?” Dering’s smile took on 
more naturalness as the discussion left 
his trouble behind. “ Do 
any woman in _ particular? 
Miss Gay ?”’ 

“No, not F- 


tracted by 


Women in 


such trans- 


you 


Not 


mean 
you, 


wasn’t at- 
acquaint- 
He was so 
His voice was always vy- 


exactly. I 
him on our first 
ance with him on the trip. 
omnipresent. 
ing with the scenery for our interest. 
But I think he is imnocent. I think 
perhaps I can like him.” At Dering’s 
little gleam of surprise, Miss Gay’s de- 
liberate accents broke into a run. “I 
don’t believe there’s any gradual way 
to tell it, Philip, but I sent for you 
to say I believe Cecilia is interested 
in him.” 

“Cecilia?” His friend’s insinuations 
came to Dering in a mass which crushed 
him under it. He half rose from his 
chair, then sank back heavily. “ Oh, 
not Cecilia! He isn’t good enough to 
breathe the air—” 

Miss Gay’s glance pierced him. 
dog in the manger, Philip—you ?” 

The aceusation did not change him. 
“He isn’t good enough,” he repeated, 
stubbornly. 

Miss Gay leaned forward as far as her 
straitened position would allow. Her 
lips had closed for a struggle; but as she 
studied his face her tone changed from 
sternness to entreaty. “ If you don’t want 
her, Philip, don’t dare to touch her 
faith in any one who does. Men are 
not perfect. If he ioves her— Oh, who 
is good enough? You say yourself that 
you are not.” 

“No ”—Dering shook his head—“ no, 
I’m not good enough.” 


“A 


There was a sug- 
gestion of many things in his tone. 
His friend shook her head with sadness, 


with her mind evidently made up to 
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“Ah, you don’t want her.” 
She resigned herself to this in a mo- 


one thing. 


ment’s silence. But her tension was un- 
relaxed. “ Let this go on, then—help 
it on! For Ceecilia’s happiness, as well 
as yours.” 

Dering came out of his absorption. 
“What do you want me to do?” His 
tone was sharp with trouble. “Do you 
want me to tell her to marry a fellow 
I despise ?” 

Miss Gay’s face and tone were lofty. 
“T want you to set her free to marry 
the man she loves.” As Dering started, 
with a protest, she laid a gentle hand 
upon his arm. “Oh, I know you won’t 
refuse it, if she asks. But the thing I 
doubt is, whether she will ask. She 
could not bear to hurt you. She doesn’t 
know—poor babe, so blinded by the gifts 
which we all have showered upon her!— 
she has never seen, I faney, that the 
greatest of them has not been yours to 
her. She will not have the courage to tell 
you that she has changed. But she will 
show it. You must help her. You must 
watch to see her slightest efforts. Do 
you understand? Will you promise?” 

She was bending toward him with an 
earnestness which had no doubt of its 
desire. Dering moved helplessly. “ Oh, 
[ can promise.” He rose and walked 
the floor from his chair to the window 
and back again. “ What makes you sure, 
Miss Gay? Can’t you tell me everything? 
I don’t know how to act upon suspicion.” 

“There is nothing in the world I want 
so much,” said Miss Gay, relaxing, “ as 
to tell you everything. It’s what I’ve 
waited for. I’ve lain awake over it, 
while the doctor scolds my wretched foot 
for my fever. It has been my secret 
for a week; it came to me at the Stafford 
ball; it was in my head, I suppose, when 
my foot slipped on the carriage step and 
incapacitated me for further investiga- 
tion. Unfortunately it did not ineapaci- 
tate me for thought. I have been racked 
with the problem as to what my duty 
was, until the news of your arrival home 
resolved me to the simplest thing—you 
must know, you could act. If you had 
been at the ball—but no more scolding! 
Cecilia was there, very lovely, as always, 
with her pearls. Mackellar was there; 
he is, as you say, everywhere, either in 
an official capacity or in his own. He 
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was devoted to her. I didn’t know he 
knew her; that was why I noticed it. My 
romantic soul, as many people are pleased 
to call it, has been condemned so often 
that I myself frowned it down when it 
suggested that you had a rival. But | 
couldn’t be mistaken any longer when at 
last he came and sat with me. Our talk 
was of the Western trip, and that led 
as our talk of it has led to him—to you. 
Nothing was said, of course—nothing; 
but it was unmistakably significant.” 

“But he must know Dering broke 
in, perplexedly. 

“ About your engagement?” Miss Gay 
had a genius for unexpressed meanings, 
“Yes, he must know it. Yet one could 
scarcely blame him if he did not. These 
long, quiet engagements are really 
forgive me!—almost as good as none. 
At any rate, he wanted more evidence, 
apparently, than the ring Cecilia wears. 
And he had set about getting it. Oh, he 
is in earnest, if that ought to excuse 
him. His face was full of anxious, nerv- 
ous purpose.’ Well, they vanished during 
one dance into the conservatory. After 
that they-came back. Cecilia came 
after a time—and sat with me.” Th 
story ended, as it were, no less decidedly 
because the end was vague. 

“ She—told you?” Dering asked, a lit- 
tle pale. 

His friend transfixed him. “ Told me? 
What was thereto tell?: Isn’t Cecilia 
the very flower of honor? Could she have 
told me that she loved him, when she 
was bound to you? Could she have 
betrayed that he had revealed himself, 
and that he had said what he shouldn’t 
have, even with the least suspicion that 
she was not free? No, she told me 
nothing. She just sat there and shone. 
It was almost unearthly. It wasn’t like 
happiness exactly: her face was too pale 
and uplifted for that. Yet there was 
joy and realization in it, too. And oh, 
her gentleness!” 

Dering’s voice was deep. “Oh yes, | 
know her gentleness!” But his face be- 
trayed that he did not yet see the sit- 
uation in as simple a light as Miss Gay 
saw it. If vanity had to do with his 
slowness, he was not sufficiently aware of 
it to try to conceal it. Miss Gay had her 
own opinion, apparently. Her severity 
did not relax as her appeal increased. 
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“What does it matter if he is a little 
rrid ¢ If she can care like that? 
ilaven’t you seen women care so, when 
have been begrudging the moment 
that you have had to spend with their 
aragons’ I am not thinking of Mac- 
lar, nor of you, even, Philip—lI re- 
ise to Cecilia is the one to be con- 
sidered, first and last.” 
“First and last,” Dering repeated, 
ith a ferveney which did not hesitate. 
But his brows were still in knots of re- 


sistance. ~ You are a good advocate, Miss 
Gay But this is strange—strange, | 


nean, that it hasn’t shown.” He caught 


a look in his friend’s face that made him 


nause with a laugh. ‘“ Of course you have 
nade it plain to me often that I am as 
zlow as any tortoise that ever looked out 
vith wonderment from his shell at the 
orld. And of course I’ve been away.” 
With a sudden thought he thrust his 
hand into his pocket and spread out a 
letter before her. “There is Cecilia’s 
note—I wonder if you will find some- 
thing strange in that.” 
Miss Gay’s eves seannred the note. 
A friend ” (she read) “ has asked me 
» come to see some books at the Boston 
Library at five. I wonder if you would 
mind coming there a little earlier? I 
know you are just back in town. I had 
a faney not to wait until later in the 
evening to see you. My fancies you are 
kind to always, so I shall expect 
Miss Gavy’s eyes left the page to fix 
her friend with hopeless seorn. “ Strange ? 
you question it? It is so strange that 
if you had flown there and waited you 
might have been spared this interference 
of mine. It is all coming out—she has 
the courage, after all. After all, a woman 
has it, when it means her happiness. 
Mackellar, of course, is the friend. 
Don’t you see that he is revolutioniz- 
ing all her ways? I remember she 
told me he had taken her once to see 
some pictures somewhere. He is one 
of those people who discover your own 
possessions for you. He will be taking 
her to explore the Public Gardens next. 
He'll have her sitting on a bench. Poor, 
happy things!” Miss Gay began uncon- 
sciously to’ hurry her visitor away. 
“Don’t wait to stir the fire—the maid 
ean do it. Did she say five? Tell her— 
no, you can’t give her a message. But I 
Vou. CXVIII.—No. 708.—115 
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shall tell her, as soon as I can get a word 
with her, that, frankly, I rejoice 

She had forgotten Dering, and he was 
glad. He put the thought of his own 
future far from him as he eddied about 
in the whirlpool of emotion which she 


had aroused. One thing was plain to 
him; he made his way toward it. He 
must see Cecilia; until that, thought and 
emotion must wait. He took a ear, 
standing outside on the plattorm while 
the rain floated against his face. The 
feeling most nearly distinct with him 
To be snatched 
from the depths of resignation—in which 


was one of helplessness. 


there is a security that is not unblest 

is sometimes little less appalling than 
to be snatched from hope or despair. 
Was that to come’ Dering breathed a 
silent petition to his inner self that it 
should not prove unequal in this inter 
view to whatever was to come. 

There was no carriage waiting in front 
of the Library. He climbed the wide, wet 
steps with the certainty that he should 
not find Cecilia. But he found her, after 
his swift climb of the yellow staircase, 
seated in the darkened room about the 
ceiling of which Galahad moves on his 
sombrely gorgeous quest. Cecilia was 
bent over one of the bethumbed, printed 
pages which guide to the understanding 
of the painted story. He went toward 
her with a smile. 

‘You eame in all this rain?” 

‘IT came in all this rain!” He was 
ised to brightness in her, but there was 
an eagerness, a keenness, in her tone to- 
day which sounded quickly as a new note 
to him. He prepared himself for others. 
This was to be an interview in which, 
thanks to Miss Gay’s aid, he was to 
anticipate all the effects which the 
girl should—perhaps painfully—lead up 
to. He felt an honest impulse to ery out 
to her tenderly. “ Don’t try to be so 
eareful. Strike out. I sha’n’t be hurt.” 
But a second thought was scarcely need- 
ed to reduce that impulse to its place 
among impossibilities. 

“T came in the rain,” Cecilia went on, 
with lightness, “ and I came without the 
carriage. What is your opinion of that? 
Aunt Abigail’s opinion is that I have 
gone insane. And I proved to be in the 
worst stage of madness—quite unmanage- 
able. Before her eyes I walked out and 
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hailed a car. It has oceurred to me late- 
ly, Philip, that I am getting old.” 

“You are getting old?” repeated De- 
ring. He was trying to grasp an im- 
pression which tantalizingly held off from 
him. What was the difference in this 
Cecilia from the Cecilia that he knew 
so well? Was it true, as she was already 
hinting simply, that there was a shade 
more of experience in her face? There 
was a difference somehow in her—some- 
where. Was it a difference of age—in 
a month? What influence had made it? 
Miss Gay’s words came pounding at the 
gate which had refused them admittance 
before. Mackellar’s influence—? 

“T’m getting old,” Cecilia re-echoed. 
“ At last I’m beginning to see, a little, 
some of the things that I’ve missed.” Her 
cheerful tone sank suddenly. “I have 
a notion, Philip, all at once, to see the 
world. I’ve been like the little tailor 
that stayed at home and killed his seven 
flies. T’ve accepted myself as a great 
thing in my way. I think I should like 
to do things as other girls do them— 
that is, as many girls do, who walk, and 
work, and live harder than I. That’s 
why I came down here in the rain, instead 
of having you come out for tea. I’ve sat 
here thinking—looking at that lonely 
Galahad. Have you seen these pictures, 
Philip?’—she directed his eyes to the 
frieze. “I never have before. They seem 
to me to represent a great deal of pas- 
sion and pain pursuing itself around this 
quiet place.” 

Dering’s thoughts were not upon the 
pictures. “Passion?” he agreed, with 
an absent glance at them. “ Well, a 
white passion, as far as earthly things 
go, shouldn’t you say? Renunciation 
perhaps.” . 

“ Renunciation?” Cecilia’s tone was 
alert. “ You don’t think that is pain ?”’ 

“Well, negatively, yes.” Dering was 
roused to thought by her persistence. 
“You forget the end of the story.” He 
direeted her glance in turn, with a smile, 
to the pictures. “There is glory at the 
end of it.” 

“Do you think it—glory—compen- 
sates one?” 

Her earnestness perplexed him. A 
sudden gleam—a watchful spark—in her 
eyes sharpened his senses. Suddenly he 
saw—how blind. how laboring he was, for 





all his preparation. Renunciation !—the 
word was a key to her purpose. She 
meant his own renunciation. He had 
almost lost his chance to help her. With 
a bound he seized it before it had quite 
slipped away. 

“ Yes, it does compensate one. Helped, 
at least, by many things that make up 
for loss. One has something fo renounce 
—one has had a great deal, perhaps, of 
a fine thing. Then one puts it by, and 
probably gets on quite peacefully with- 
out it.” He wondered if he had been 
too plain. He added hastily, with a 
slightly confused laugh, “ With glory be- 
sides all this, at the end.” His tone, in 
fact, had to make an effort not to be 
buoyant. He had not realized how easy 
the task of helping her would be. 

“You think, then.” Cecilia hung on 
his words with a breathless attention, 
“that the woman up there—what is it 
that they call her. Blanche-fleur?—is more 
blessed, sending Galahad away, than those 
poor pious women who kneel beside his 
horse; who never had a claim to him. 
They do not give him up. She gives him 
up. Does she forget him?’ 

Dering thought quickly. “ Why should 
she forget him? May she not remember 
him, and be happy? There are many 
things to live for.” In spite of his con- 
tent to help her he felt a tinge of shame 
at the double situation. More than be- 
fore he longed to ery out: “Cast me off. 
I sha’n’t mind it.” But he could only 
compromise by making his tone as simple 
and straightforward as his wish. “We 
make life—don’t you think?—a matter 
too much of one or two emotions. There 
are many—simple worthy ones to live for. 
Doesn’t it distort life to make it all a 
matter of one?” A vision of a rose- 
brown face appeared before him, stopped 
him, challenged him. Through a blur he 
saw Cecilia’s own delicate features intent 
upon him. He broke through the mist, 
smiling, with an effort. “ We are talking 
of great things to-day.” 

“Yes,” said Cecilia. She, moreover, 
to judge by her eyes, was seeing things 
now very clearly. The doubt and trouble 
was gone from her face. “ We are talk- 
ing of great things.” She laughed softly, 
gazing at Dering so intently that he pre- 
pared himself for the words to come. “I 
have been thinking of great things lately. 
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\t least to me they are great. Perhaps you 
ill think I am crazy, too—my aunt will 
think so. But to-day I’ve run away from 
her. I’ve run down here, Philip, because 

because—” now that the moment had 
ome she faltered. She lowered her eyes, 
resolution. 
Then, with a_ swift 


whispering 
persons near them, she 
slipped something in 
her hand toward him; 
her glove was off. “] 
can’t prepare you for 
it any longer, Philip. 
It is your ring—won’t 
you please take it?” 
He took it dumbly. 
Now that the moment 
had come, he too was 
faltering. 
way to help. 


He saw no 
His part 
seemed to be only to 
He could do 
that, but he was doing 
it, he felt, without any 
particular grace or 


submit. 


dignity. His emotions 
were so fleeting that 
he grasped the first 
one which lingered 
long enough to show 
its face to him. It 
amazed him by being 
something like irrita 
tion. It was at least 
surprise that Cecilia, 
with all her gentle- 
hess, should express 

herself in this situation with no more 
tact than to let him see how much the 
bond had -oppressed her; how eager she 
was to escape from it. It was some mo- 
ments before he realized that Cecilia 
not having had the advantage of an il- 
luminating half-hour with Miss Gay 
was not unreasonable in expecting him 
to feel In the 
sudden stage fright which this necessity 


to show some surprise. 
to play a part threw him into he was 
grateful for the one emotion which was 
real with him, even though it was noth- 
ing more worthy than wounded vanity. 
‘You want to be released?’ he heard 
himself saying, under the stress of it. 
The words were cold in sound. They 
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arried his feeling, of itself, into a second 
age “= | should scarcely have dared 
o think, of course, that | could make 


you happy.” 


give a little ery. 


Cecilia looked as ul she were going to 
It translated itself into 





YOU T BE HAPPY IN Y R OWN WAY 


a swift movement of her hand toward 
him, followed by a swift withdrawal. Her 
eyes were piteously wide. “Oh, it was 
not a question—never a question of you! 
You were—you were kind.” She paused. 
‘You would have made me quite as hap- 
py as vou—could. But I have found 
her voice dropped again, in spite of her 
apparently, into a wistful note. “1 must 
be happy, Philip, in my own way.” 

‘In your own way,” Dering repeated, 
feeling as he did so that he had done 
nothing but repeat things all the after- 
noon. Was the time ever to come when 
he might say things independently? If 
he should assume that the time had come 
now, he knew that he could not have kept 
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from his lips the question as to whether 
she was sure that Mackellar was her way. 
He could not have kept it back. He was 
too much concerned, aside from all van- 
ity, in her being sure. She was too real 
a treasure, as she sat there in her dainty 
worldly garments, with her dainty un- 
worldly face, to be squandered on a eal- 
low, selfish enthusiast. He realized now 
that his position in being bound to her, 
even though his heart had slipped out of 
the bond, had not been an unvalued one 
in the knowledge that he had had that he 
was guarding a treasure. It took him a 
full moment after this realization—with 
a sudden smiting appreciation of what 
Miss Gay must think of his attitude 
to see how presumptuous, how magnif- 
cently self-righteous, that attitude had 
been. “ Better me without love than a 
lesser man with it,” he heard himself in- 
audibly saying to Cecilia. “ Better the 
husk of me, unloved, than the substance 
of a lesser man, beloved ’—that was what 
the attitude had become now. He rose 
with a sudden tenderness toward Mac- 
kellar, a feeling which bore greater wit- 
ness to his humility than the self- 
contempt which accompanied it. “ I want 
you to be happy in your own way, dear 
Cecilia.” The tender word had not for 
a long time risen so sweetly to his lips. 
‘In any way, with me or without me, 
just as vou see fit.” 

“Without vou, then.” Cecilia caught 
the phrase up, with a little broken smile. 
She lifted the printed eard and studied 
it intently for an instant or two; then 
he looked up determinedly again. “ And 
now that I have asked so much, Philip, 
I want to ask a little more. I want to 
ask that you won’t think me quite fool- 
ish in having asked you here to tell you 
this, instead of telling you at home, where 
we have been so—so happy. I want you 
to think, if you ean, that I acted with 
an honest feeling; that I wanted to do 
this in a simple, practical way, and that, 
melodramatic as this way seems, it seemed 
the nearest way to getting me out of the 
old attitude and into a new courage. 
Then—I want you to forget it, quite. I 
want you to be happy ”—she paused, 
then added, “ too.” 

“Oh, I ean promise that,” said Dering, 
choosing words at random in his earnest 
coneern. If that concern had not been 


so real and absorbing, he might have 
yielded to a momentary anger at circum- 
stances which would not let him off with- 
out further playing of his double part. 
Cecilia herself seemed transformed in 
deed, since delicacy laid no restraint upon 
her assumption that he would care so 
much. This thought he smothered before 
the pained gaze of her eyes. She was 
very white and motionless. “ You must 
go,” said Dering, with an assumption of 
his old gentle authority with her. “ You 
must let me see you safe home.” Ile 
was growing so contained himself that 
he yielded to a lightness. “ Haven’t you 
sufficiently tested what it is to be a ecar- 
riageless and chaperonless being ?” 

“No,” said Cecilia. She proved sur 
prisingly equal to this. “ No, I haven’t 
found out yet what that is like—what 
is the secret? No, I must stay and see.” 
She recovered, as if with a gasp, her 
color and brightness. “ You must not 
wait, though. You are too much a pro- 
tector yourself. Don’t you remember that 
Il am to have an afternoon? The carriage 
is to hunt me out, and carry me back 
presently. Meantime. there are some 
books to be seen, and there is—the friend 
| spoke of, you remember. He will sure- 
ly be here soon. It is Mr. Mackellar 
did I mention him to you?” 

“You didn’t mention him,” replied 
Dering. He was silent for a moment. 
“You know Mackellar well?’ he asked 
at last. 

His voice was strained; he was not 
surprised that Cecilia, at the sound of 
it, gazed up at him with a sudden ques- 
tion in her face. She did not speak: 
Dering felt himself to be under a look 
which, if not as suspicious as Miss Gay’s 
friendly scrutiny had been, was quite as 
searching. He stood his ground in-vard 
ly. He could bear suspicion from Cecilia 
too, if that must be, for her good. But 
all at onee her tone relieved him of re- 
sponsibility. She showed a face whose 
gentle loftiness announced that she was 
able at last to protect and to indulge her- 
self. “ Know Mr. Mackellar? Oh, I know 
him—yves. He has been very, very—kind.’ 

There was no appeal from this. She 
understood. She made her choice. She 
took her chance. Dering stood for an 
instant longer. Then he took up his 
hat. ‘*Good-by.” 
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Cecilia did not out her hand. In- 
stead she clasped one on the othe r, press- 
ing both upon the edge of the 
she looked up with a 
And don’t forget 
happy—too.” 

The word 
this 


parently the alien influence. 


put 


table, as 
_ Good by. 


prom ise - eo be 


smile. 
vour 
rasped on his nerves dis 
suggested so trans- 
He felt an 


and 


tinct ly time: it 


impulse to say something quick 
cold; but he after all, 
her little dauntless smile. 

“ Good-by ”—he 
helpless, half-impatient air 
of itself.” 
gazed up at him with keen 
It must! It 


Dering’s ton 


resisted it, before 


turned away, with a 
“ The prom- 
se must tak 


Cecilia still 


sweetness, 


eare 


must!” 

“ Well, 
A schoolgirl across 
with a 
not read the signs 


was heavily gay. 
then, pe rhaps it will.” 


the table glanced up sudden in- 
terest: but she co ild 
of th Cecilia’s eyes dropped 
from Dering to the printed page. There 
add to dismissal ; 
Dering left her with the sense, at least 
if he 
said a 
of that. 

But if his feeling was self-congratula- 
his 


paused on the 


situation 


was no her 


more to 


had done no more—of not having 


word to spoil the completeness 


tion, it gave face an uncertain ex- 


pression as he landing of 
the stairs and gazed into the rain which 
a gray-walled cistern of the inner 
The fountain in the 
deference to the elements. A 
black turtle creeping by 
up the 


made 


court. court was 
idle, in 
smooth turns 
slippery side, and 
recalled to 
tribute to 


him, 


laboriously 
falling 
Miss 


own agility; it 


Dering 
his 
indeed, 
the living symbol of his present mental 
attempts. 


back again, 


Gay’s unflattering 


seemed to 


his burden, 
shook his umbrella. buttoned his gloves, 
tightened his rain-coat, and prepared to 


Dering resumed 


plunge down the stairease into the rain. 
He turned to had 
just come in out of it; a person with no 


face a petson who 
rain-coat, properly so called, but with a 
dripping little umbrella, whose trail of 
water on the staircase her glance turned 
from the person beside her to fix upon. 
The slanted profile of a slender brownish 
face caught and held Dering’s heart high 
throat. His drank in the 
details of the face; its oval lines, its 
pallor—the rose-brown of the 
and prairie air indoor work had made 


in his eyes 


mountain 
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Qog 


shrift of 
lithe figure 


short Che tired droop of the 
the 
had 
which it did, in 
indignation—in all 


slim Was a 
But Dering’s 


to exult 


coneession to 


same necessity. heart 


but a moment 
spite of its tender 
details. 


and all 


opened 


the “4 
blood 


brain 


Another moment sent his 


his forees 
the 
and let 


fiving to his 
doors of 
light 
There were two persons on the staircase. 
The Dering, all 
other interest even in 
the not 
bent with clearly 


his under 


standing, glaringly in 
figure drove, for 
out 
face 


second 
his 
which, 


interests 
slender with 


lift d to 


eyes 
his own yet, 


marked repugnanece away from the man 
who climbed the stairs with her. 

The second Mackellar 
Mackellar, sun-flash on a 


day. his eager 


person was 
radiant as a 
Before face, his 


leaning attitude, his oblivion to possible 


stormy 
observers, his determination, revealed in 
every line and movement, to have some 
the instant, here 
Dering felt the doubts that had 
clung to him through his interviews with 
Cecilia and Miss Gay their hold 
and disappear. The light let in upon 
that he front 
overwhelming: they 
them. Miss 
some one had blunder- 
Miss Gay ?—Cecilia ?— 
for kindness, for love, for something, had 
him. It not Cecilia that 
Mackellar had determined to make his! 
In the flash that revealed—without the 


joy of revelation—the way to Dering, he 


thing granted him on 


and now 
loose 
Saw in 


but 
Cecilia 


him, the free way 
of him, 
were there 


were 
he saw 
Mackellar 
ed. Some 


Gay 


one 


deceiy ed was 


saw the whole thing plain; he saw many 
things, 


and their bearing upon the pre- 
dicament, many persons and their atti- 
tude toward him and toward one another. 
But among them all he saw no one—in 
the light of further events it may be re- 
behalf—so plainly as 
Cecilia. He saw her sitting in 
upper He heard her words, 
‘You must be happy—too.” Her hap- 
piness! He felt an impulse to rush back 
to her. What was there to say? That 
Mackellar had been mistaken in what he 
must have blunderingly revealed to her? 
No, no—there was to be no further con- 
cealment of the truth from Cecilia. Well, 
then, that she must take him—Dering 

back, and let him prove to her that he 
had not pined for his freedom; that she 
must let him serve her; that she must 


membered in his 
he saw 


that room. 
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let him patch up the delicate fragments 
of her feeling for him; that she must 
let him make her happy, first of all. When 
had his intention ever wavered from that? 


Cecilia—Cecilia was to be considered 


the blunder, whosesoever was the mistake 
Miss Gay’s, Mackellar’s—now, if there 


was one thing that shone like a star down 
into Dering’s understanding, it was the 
fact that the others might indeed have 
been mistaken, but 
that Cecilia had made 

















no mistake. She knew. 
She knew !—alone, un- 
used to the way of 
pain, humiliation, and 
necessity for sacrifice, 
she had come upon the 
knowledge of all of 
these in one view. 
She had recognized 
them; she had dealt 
with them. She had 
been watched and 
tended for a lifetime, 
but the storm was on 
her now. 

Dering took one step 
in her direction. A 
second would h ave 
sent him swiftly up 
the stairs to her. But 
his step had caught 
the attention of the 
two on the staircase; 
they had been too en- 





grossed before to see 
him standing there. 
Mackellar was the first 
to glance up; his face 
showed a crimson dash 
of irritation, which 
passed swiftly and 
transparently — before 
Dering’s eyes into a 
quickened determina- 
tion to have a word 
from his companion 
before she should reach 
the top of the stairs. 














OMING TO-NIGHT TO SEE 


first and last. How many times he had 
beaten that into his own consciousness, 
long before Miss Gay had put the neces- 
sity into words! Cecilia was to be 
watched and warded, sacrificed for, with- 
out her knowing even that sacrifice ex- 
isted, kept from the knowledge of strug- 
gle and pain! And now—whatever was 


Transparent as the 
young man’s face was, 
too, Dering saw more 
in it than irrita- 
tion—more. and less. For there was 
no guilt in Mackellar’s face. There 
was vexation in it, acknowledgment 
that Dering had been a factor in his 
plans, and an uneasiness. But it was 
merely the uneasiness of desire, the anx- 
iety of a man who is never certain or 
overscrupulous about his mearis; it was 
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selfish anxiety, but it was not the anxiety 
of eonscious guilt. Mackellar had not 
let the truth out to Cecilia with malice; 
it must have crept out through his ques- 
tions at the ball: he had only made use 
of her, as he 
find 
of fact, he 
the finger-post 
had faced 
way. It 
fact 
plained 


might have read a finger- 
out As a 
had blundered in doing so; 
had life, 
about to point the 
hint of 
that 
Mackellar’s 


post to his road. matter 


come to and 
other 
this 
eX- 


was some vague 
Dering felt very quickly 
the 


tioning glance. 


alarm in ques- 
glance, however, 
with its question, that held Dering with 
foot the stair. It 
another gaze, caught in the 
of a pair of clear, grayish-brown 
The girl Mackellar had lifted 
head, obviously to weleome whatever had 
interrupted his flow of She 
her eyes with a which yet 
could 
the 
even 
definite 
her 
to welcome a stranger, but they fell upon 
friend. A May 
forgiven if his fac more 
It was half turned from her; 


It was not his angry 


his upon upper was 
amazement 
eyes. 
with her 
speech. 
relief 
weary, as if 


raised 
she 
from 
upon 


was pathetically 


not hope for a long respite 


which seized 
encounters to 


She 


persistence 
chance force a 


word from her. raised eyes 


the face of a friend? 
Dering be 
than that. 
it was set toward that goal of the upper 
But the slanted 
them, his 


was 


room. distance 


acToss 
between with 


half 
feeling in 


eyes, moreover, 
the 


The 


wavered; her lips 


hidden as he glanced down 


them burned through. 
girl’s gaze, before his, 
parted; it seemed for an instant as if she 
would ery out. 
out of 


witnesses 


But her eyes, surprised 
concealment, became, like his, 
for truth. They leaped to 
meet him; in an instant they had given 
up their 
It was his—they revealed—in this as in 
all such painful situations for her, di- 
vinely his, to save. 


secret with utter helplessness. 


She was not aware of having revealed 
so much, but Dering was aware of it. 
It flashed upon him, though it affected 
him more as sound than as something he 
could see. It sang to him; the answer 
which in his mind began throbbing to it 
free! He felt 
but one thing; he was free to let love 
have its way. It had its way; it gave him 
that deep, buoyant sense of strength with 


was word we free! 


one 
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which primitive man, no doubt, replied 
to love in a made him 
details. He as 
rights without shame 
He took the 


instead of and 


woman’s eves; it 


careless of disturbing 


serted his and 


without delay. few steps 


downward 


side the 


up, was be- 
girl with an eager, determined 
hand outstretched. She put hers into it. 
Mackellar was for them both 


miles away. 


a thousand 


‘Il am coming to-night to see you,” 


said Dering, in a low, vibrating voice. 
“That is, if 
tell 
I’ve never known, you know 

The “ before,” the appe al to her under- 


standing, 


you say I may. If you'll 


me where—just where—you live. 


before !”’ 
have been 
the 
expressed to her his miracle 


something—it may 
more audible than 
of his tone 
F 


nothing keenness 


of freedom. She had no impulse to reply 
Something 


had 


beyond 


with seruples. new, some- 
happened! She 

with her flush 
fading to pallor; then she took it from 


him as she would have taken 


wonderful, 
gazed at it 


thing 


him 


a gift. 

‘T may come?” 

” she freed her hand with 
gentle lightness. But she hovered for an 
instant with a kind of frightened hon- 
esty. Dering’s eves were stil] deep with 
their question. She could not 
with truth. 
breathed, in a voice that 
derstanding 


the 


‘Yes, yes 


ignore it 


any longer “Come,” she 
shook with un- 

then she moved quickly to 
away from him. Mackellar 
followed her more haltingly. Persistence 
still manner, but he had 
become a negligible figure. 

Dering strode down the staircase, out 
into the 


stairs, 


showed in his 


rain. He was drawn up in his 
swift walk at the crossing by a carriage; 
it forced itself gradually into his con- 
sciousness as a familiar thing. It was 
one which had never had anything but 
friendly for Strange 
had no other suggestion now. 
brought no doubts to 
Cecilia’s face, if he could have seen 


suggestions him. 
to say, it 
Cecilia’s carriage 
him. 
it—as he did, perhaps, see it with his 
heightened fancy in that upper room— 
had no reproach to cast upon his exalta- 
tion. It was a face of beneficence and 


understanding. It drew from him 


whether as an adequate appreciation or 
not it is perhaps needless for any one to 


judge—a murmur which acknowledged all 
his debt to it—“ Cecilia—Cecilia knew!” 





Shakespeare’s “King Henry V” 


BY F. 


HE play of King Henry V. is 
i Shakespeare’s portrayal of a hero- 
king of England, and has as its 
protagonist a matchless heroical 
Henry V.is a“ one-man ” play 
alone fills the stage; 


move 


figure. 
The King 
the other characters 
around him and make the action, 
but do not interfere 
plation of the 


with our contem- 
All 
the dramatic energy proceeds from the 
King or illustrates him; and if the re- 
the the 
theme of the trilogy which is concluded 
with this play, that renown is summed up 
in the person of Harry of Monmouth. 
We will not Shake- 
speare’s design in writing his plays, nor 
do him wrong, 


central personage. 


nown of house of Lancaster is 


theorize as to 


as a German might, by 
hinting that he dealt with “ qualities ” 
or “types,” and intended to set forth 
in his Henry V. the characteristics of a 
typical hero-king. 
from his qualities 
him to a type, 


“ 


To construct a man 
refer 


is to make waxwork pup- 


inward, or to 


Henry V. is a man, not a 
the 
a person, not an impersona- 


pets, not men. 
like 


characters, 


theory: rest of Shakespeare’s 


tion. Personality was all-important to 
Shakespeare. You may take the 
his plays and let the 
ages play it out, as in Much Ado or 
Twelfth Night or The Merchant of 
Venice: or you may take the central fig- 
ure, Othello, Lear, Hamlet, and see how 
it works in the Whatever 
else may be on the page, the glory of 
England, the fate, ambition, 
jealousy, love, madness—all is subordi- 
nate to personality. The play is built on 
the characters, not the characters drawn 
out of the play. It matters not whether 
the story is good or bad; Shakespeare can 
make a good acting play of any material. 
The slightest narrative would give him 
situation: he could never lack rhetoric; 
he eared little for the working out of a 
plot; he could no more help putting his 
persons into dramatic relation with each 


story of 


one of person- 


with story. 


power of 


WARRE 


CORNISH 


other than he could prevent them from 
being original and individual. We & 
to Shakespeare for character first; situa- 
tion is secondary 


for construction, per- 
spective, proportion, though he held them 
in the hollow of his hand, leviter curar: 
videtur. The conscious artifices by which 
a dramatist like Schiller makes every- 
thing subordinate to the dramatic moment 
are as alien to Shakespeare as are the 
typical personages and situations of the 
rhetorical stage, tragic or comie, Teren- 
tian, Spanish, or Italian. 

We shall, then, not be wrong if we look 
for the unity of Henry’s character in the 
two plays which lead up to this; for 
though Henry V. is a self - contained 
drama and a good acting play, whether 
considered from the point of view of in- 
cident, situation, oratory, character, or 
even spectacle, and though Shakespeare 
would, we may be sure, have laughed at 
the idea of its standing in pre-established 
relation and psychological order to other 


of his plays—since a play must stand 


alone, as a play, whatever its place may 
he in a 


trilogy or tetralogy—there is 
yet something to be learned by compar- 
ing it with other plays in which the same 
personages appear. 

The Henry of the third play is no 
royal figure picked up at random out 
of the Chronicle. Shakespeare knew all 
along the boy and youth who was one 
day to be the hero of Agincourt, as he 
knew his father, Bolingbroke; and the 
earlier plays outline the portrait com- 
pleted in that of which he is the prin- 
cipal actor. 

Shakespeare did not 
Henry V. by accident. * Historical plays 
were in the fashion. England, rich in 
glory from the Armada and the wars in 
the Low Countries and on the Rhine, was 
then imperial-minded, and liked to view 
her past and present greatness in the 
glass of the stage. The playwrights 
wrote for the stage, and not for a theory, 


stumble upon 
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ACT Ill. SCENE IV 


KATHERINE AND ALICE—THE LESSON IN ENGLISH 
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nor according to chronological orde v. 
IIlenry VI. came before Henry IV.., 
Richard III. before Richard II. But the 
two Henry IV. plays and Henry V. 
a consistent 
the 


plain 


form 
and 
from the 
Holinshed’s 


found ready to his hand ma 


Laneastrian trilogy; 


poet, without diverging 


road marked out by 
Chronicle, 
terial for a story of epic grandeur. 

If it lawful to wish anything in 
Shakespeare otherwise than as it 
could wish that he hac 


Edward III. 
Shakespeare’s conception of 


wert 
is, we 
given us a King 
There we should have seen 
the heyday 
of chivalry, and his Black Prince would 
have been a splendid counterpart to his 
Prince Henry. 
Agincourt 


Cressy and Poitiers made 
the 
whom Edward III. fought were a strong 


possible ; French against 


er race than their grandsons; the scene 
was vaster, and the two Edwards larger 
figures than the two Henrys. 

But Shakespeare did not write a King 
Edward III., though it is probable that 
he may have added some touches to the 
play which under that title held the stage 
at this period; and a prince, whose fame 
five centuries and a half have not dimmed, 


caret vate sacro, 


Shakespeare had touched upon his 
hero-king already in Richard II. as the 


young, wanton, and effeminate boy 


As dissolute, as desperate: yet through both 
I see some sparkles of a bette hope ; 


had understood his father Bolingbroke’s 
distrust of 
the 


him, which comes out in 
again and 
again chased away by the winning frank 


ness of the 


two succeeding plays, 
Prinee, but returning to roost 
in the suspicious mind of the gloomy 
“politician.” The “smiling pick-thanks 
newsmongers” do their work, 
and find the King still willing to listen 
to them. 


and base 
The Prince takes his rating pa- 
tiently, not submissively. 
ment he melts, 
ish tenderness ” 


For one mo- 
when the father’s “ fool- 
checks his speech—“ I 
shall hereafter, my thrice-gracious lord, 
myself.” gut he is 
that “your unthought-of Harry ” 
he lowered to 
ry Perey 


be more stung 


should 


a comparison with Har- 


this same child of honour 
gallant Hotspur, this 

knight, 

Vot. CXVIII 


and renown 


This 


all - praised 


No 708 


116 


‘KING 


HENRY VY.” 


and disdains to clear himself when called 
“ degenerate ” 

think so 
God 


sway'd 


Do not 
And 


shall 
that 


you not find it so; 


forgive them, have so much 


Your Majesty’s good thoughts away from 


me: 


So the King’s mind is this 


suspicion that Harry’s exploits at Shrews- 


rooted in 


bury do not chase away his father’s mis- 
trust; and 


life in the 


when the Prince his 


battl 3 


saves 


he only Says: 


Thou hast redeem’d thy lost opinion; 
And show’d, thou mak’st some tender of my 
life 
In this fair rescue thou hast brought 
Prince, O heaven! they did me too much 


Injury, 


to me. 


That ever said I hearken’d for your death. 


Harry returns to his jolly 
War blazes up again 


companions, 
when or how mat 
ters little to Shakespeare—but the Prince 
is not his brother John of Lan- 
caster leads the King’s forces. 


there; 


By heaven, Poins, I feel me much to blame, 
to profane the precious time; 
When tempest of commotion, like the south, 


Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt. 


So idly 


And drop upon our bare unarmed heads 
Give cloak: Falstaff, 


me my sword, and 


good-night. 
“The 
herit of 


alarm of 


cold blood he did naturally in- 
his father” is warmed by the 
But it is Prince John 
favor, the Prince of 
who is mentioned in a 
father, speaking 
a prized jewel by 


war. 
who is in 
Wales, 


tone of regret by 


not 
only 

his 
who has lost 


as one 
iJ] guardianship. 
blunt 


lose the good advantage of his grace, 


. Omit him not; not his love: 
Noi 
By seeming cold, or careless of his will. 
For he is gracious, if he be observ’d; 
He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open 


Yet 


as day for melting charity : 
notwithstanding, 
flint ; 
As humorous as winter, and as sudden 


being incens’d, he’s 


As flaws congealed in the spring of day. 


His temper, therefore, must be well 


observ’'d. 
The famous scene with the crown fol- 
lows: stagy, perhaps, but truly dramatic, 
because situation illustrates 
The politic old-King, 
aside for share 
which he must soon lay down 


character. 
unwilling to stand 

the 
; no sharing 


his heir or power 
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for him, who has never trusted any friend 
himself; the son, free at once from 
life, 
and from any foolish dazzlement of royal 
splendor, yet full 


heritage 


but 
the wish to go on living his merry 

re solved to be 
his 


nature, 


sover- 
ign and entire. 
This is true human 


masquerade of a 


e grasp 
Here is no 
transformation 
‘ exit madeap Hal, enter the hero-king ”; 
they There 
miraculous 
Hot- 
would 
There 


merri- 


scene, 


were all along the same. 


was no “conversion,” no 
change from madeap to hero. If 
had killed the Prince, he 
killed King Harry in 
weakness in 
Th 
the license: th 
If Shakespear 


would 


spur 
him. 
Hal’s 


foreshadowed in 


have 
is no Prince 
ment severity is 
stern soldier can unbend. 
had not drawn him, our 
have made out 


erities nay, the Vv 
that the 


some 


do so in spite of Shakespeare 


: madeap ” stories be longed to 


one 
that 
was always staid and maj stic; 
Henry V. 
‘many-sidedness of characte r,” we 
reply that Henry is not many-sided, but 


else. or are invention, and 


[Te mry ¥. 


and 


pure 
when the Germans credit 


with 


contrasts in 
Shake speare 
one and comple te. 

Henry V. is 


simpli ty 


harmonizes comprehe nsive 


reatness, conceived him 
His 
to deal plainly 
He has no 
compunctious visitings, no pangs of con- 
like his father. He the 
erown.in all good faith. He makes no 
question of his right to Franee, when the 
Archbishop has once affirmed it. He 
sumes all the royal authority at once, and 


had had the 


training of 


a simple character. 
enables him 
and directly with all problems. 


sel nee grasps 


as- 
as easily as if he serious and 
Prince John. 
lle sends Scroop to the scaffold, reinstates 
the Chief Justice, Falstaff away, 
all without a hesitation. HH 
constant 


Consett ntious 


turns 
moment’s 
is “terrible in resolution.” 
Compare him with Richard IT., compact 
The outburst of wrath 
which commanded the killing of the 
prisoners is of 
f the 


of opposites. 


a piece with the severity 
summons to Harfleur: 
as I 


thoughts, 


am a soldier 
\ name that, in my 


hest 


becomes me 


If | begin the battery once again, 

I will not 

rill in he 

The gates of mercy shall be all shut up; 

And the flesh’d soldier, rough and hard of 
heart 


leave the half-achieved Harfleur, 


ashes she lie buried 


MAGAZINE. 


In liberty of bloody hand, shall range 
With conscience wide as hell. 
This is the 
knows that war cannot be played at. 


feeling of the soldier who 
War 
and when great is- 
sues are at stake “ he’s flint.” His good- 
humored jesting with Williams and Flu- 
ellen is the counterpart of his soldierly 
The “terrible 
the merry 
change at all: for Henry’s wooing goes 
hand the Treaty of 
Troyes, and has as much to do with war 
as with love. 


is no “civil game” 


fire. warrior changed 
into bridegroom ’”* is no 


hand in with 
As in his careless youth he 
excelled his unworthy associates, so now 
he excels the noble Englishmen whom he 
commands. The contrasts are great, but 
intended, and truth 
of nature as well as dramatic propriety. 

If the relation between the 
his father is 
also is the 
and his companions. 


are commended by 
Prince and 
throughout, so 
the Prince 
His “ reformation ” 
is always in view; he spends himself, 
Early 


con- 


consistent 


relation between 


but does not give himself away. 
in the first play, after he has 
sented “once in his days, to be a mad- 
and when the Gadshill sport is 
toward, comes the soliloquy, neither hypo- 


” 
cap 


eritical nor vainglorious, nor yet of de- 
liberate purpose, but simple and natural: 


I know you all, and will awhile uphold 

The unyok’d humour of your idleness; 

Yet herein will I imitate the sun; 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 

To smother up his beauty from the world, 

That, when he please again to be himself, 

jeing wanted, he may be more wonder’d 

at. . 

this loose behaviour I throw off, 

And pay the debt I never promised, 

3y how much better than my word I am, 

By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes. 

I'll so offend, to make offence a skill; 

Redeeming think least I 
will. 


The 


artifice, 


So, when 


time, when men 


soliloquy is of course a 
and for the audience. 
It has dramatic value, giving the key to 
character: and it is placed at the begin- 
ning of the first play, to interpret at the 
outset what is to follow. 

Observe how he holds himself aloof 
his companions. Falstaff 
himself fears him, and though he takes 
liberties, is under check. He 


stage 
meant 


and above 


always 


* Gervinus. 
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promises Bardolph a halter, and keeps 
Poins (who is something of a gentleman), 
Peto, and the rest at distance. When it 
comes to real work, Falstaff is nothing to 
him. One of the fine touches is the dia- 
logue between the Prince and Falstaff 
after the challenge to Hotspur: 


Falstaff. Hal, if thou see me down in the 
battle, and bestride me, so; ‘tis a point of 
friendship 

Prince Nothing but a colessus can do 
thee that friendship. Say thy prayers, and 
farewell. 

Falstaff. | would it were bed-time, Hal, 
and all well 

Prince Why, thou owest God a death. 


The speech Is rather kindly than 
merry. fle is still kindled by the great- 
ness of the moment, and Falstaff is 
neither here nor there. Once or twice 
again they meet—* What, stand’st thou 
idle here?” . . . “ What, is’t a time to 
jest and dally now?’ and again when 


“ 


ance!” (he does not say “o 


Falstaff is down, “ What, old acquaint- 
ld : 


d friend’), 
could not all this flesh 

Keep in a little life Poor Jack, farewell! 

1 could have better spar’d a better man. 

©, | should have a heavy miss of thee, 

If I were much in love with vanity. 


He never was in love with vanity; his 
character was always serious and weighty. 
You may sav this is heartless. It is 
no more heartless than the Duke of 
Wellington’s remark upon Lord Ux- 
bridge’s leg at Waterloo. The moment 
is supreme, the person is neither here 
nor there. In the same way Henry 
may be ar fended from the charge of in- 
gratitude when he finally sends Falstaff 
about his business. There was no place-for 
Falstaff in a reign the key-note of which 
was reformation. Let him amend him- 
self, and he and his should have advance- 
ment. If not, let him go down: and if 
Bardolph earns the gallows, to the gal- 
lows he shall go. 

The greatness of Falstaff is a measure 
of Henry’s greatness. No one else could 
have so dealt with Falstaff. Falstaff 
turns all the world round his finger, even 
the Chief Justice, who, half in anger, 
half in amusement, retires from him baf- 
fled. But not the Prince: and the 
Prinee’s favor withdrawn, he can but die. 
“The King hath killed his heart.” It is 


his unfitness for the change of times 
which makes us feel that Falstaff would 
have been out of place in the play of 
Henry V. His part is played out. 
He had staked all on good-fellowship, 
and lost. Did he expect to win? 
His unwonted activity and self-assertion 
when the change was imminent make 
it doubtful. Dramatically, Falstaff 
counts for much more than Henry 
V. He is the greatest comic figure in 
literature. His action in the second part 
of Henry IV. displays his whole charac- 
ter; genius, ascendency, readiness, wit, 
audacity, depravity. How wonderful is 
the art which without any preaching or 
moralizing sets its character upon Gar- 
gantuan vileness, merely by shedding 
upon it the daylight of a heroic nature: 


For no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeness 


Ilenry, though he amused himself with 
Falstaff’s company, was never his friend. 
The sympathy between them was little 
more than an intellectual pleasure in the 
contest of wits. His friendship went out 
to men like his brother John of Lan- 
easter, of whom he has no jealousy, 
though there was cause enough for it in 
his father’s preference. 


By heaven, thou hast deceiv’d me, Lancaster. 
I did not think thee lord of such a spirit. 


O, this boy lends mettle to us all. 


Happy Lord John, to be so praised by 
such a brother! The same generosity 
makes him give the “grace of a lie” 
to Falstaff for slaying Hotspur; and to his 
brother the “high courtesy ” of disposing 
of the Douglas. It is like Fairfax at 
Naseby, waiving the exploit of taking the 
King’s standard: “Let be, Charles; I 
have honour enough.” 

With the play of Henry V. a new scene 
opens, and new dramatis persone walk 
the stage. The horizon is wider. The 
theme is epic, and the construction epic. 
Epie and drama are combined, partly by 
the use of rhetorical passages of an epic 
color, such as the Harfleur and Agin- 
court orations, full of Homerie stateli- 
ness, partly by the common expedient of 
a Chorus, to supplement drama by epic 
machinery and combine narrative with 
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action; solving with ease the problem 
how to give historical movement to 
drama. .And not movement only; the 
Chorus in Shakespeare’s hands _repre- 
sents dignity as well as movement, and 
invests the march of time with majesty. 
Movement in time is essential to an his- 
torical play, which does not depend upon 
situation so much as a tragedy or a com- 
edy. There, character added to incident 
makes the situation: the situation does 
not exist without the character. Here, 
the plot is written by the chronicler, and 
dealt out by the Chorus. There is little 
comedy, far less than in Henry IV.; no 
tragedy, as in Richard I1., Richard ITI.., 
and King John. The incidents are of the 
simplest kind; the humors of Fluellen 
and Pistol and the other soldiers are the 
only things not taken from the book. 
HTenry V. is, as we said above, a one- 
man play. The action of the drama is 
England against France, and Henry 
stands for England. The frivolous chiv- 
alry of the Dauphin who “longs to eat 
the English” is as well contrasted with 
Henry’s sober valor as is the timidity 
of the French King with Henry’s speed 
in action. The minor characters all set 
him forth. Fluellen and the English eap- 
tains in their humble service; the com- 
mon soldiers in their simple talk, lay- 
ing all “upon.the king,” bring out his 
grandeur and seriousness, his high con- 
science and humility, his courtesy and 
brotherly-mindedness 


For he to day that sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother; 


and his human kindliness: 


I think the king is but a man, as I am; 
the violet smells to him as it doth to me. 
all his senses have but human conditions. 


There is hardly a character in the play 
which does not exhibit some spark of 
Henry’s spirit, or some unlikeness to 
provoke a contrast. The low personages, 
Bardolph, Nym, and the rest, bring his 
nobility into relief, “like bright metal 
on a sullen ground.” His princely valor 
outshines but does not eclipse the kindred 
gallantry of Fluellen, whom we love and 
admire while we laugh at his absurdity. 
Henry is the life of the play; we feel 
him in every line; he is the atmosphere 
which we breathe. 


There is but one point of chivalry 
lacking in Henry V. He has personal 
valor, magnanimity, piety, solemnity, 


sternness, royal greatness of every kind. 
But he is not a lover. Throughout the 
roistering scenes of the earlier history 
there is no love-making. His wooing 
of the French King’s daughter is 
of the good-humored superior sort: the 
soldier’s wooing, by capture, not by 
tenderness, much less by worship. It 
is the wooing of a conqueror, not a 
suitor; heroical, this too. So Hotspur, 
we may be sure, courted Lady Perey, 
though with more ardeney; so Desde- 
mona listened to Othello; and Rosalind, 
like Imogen, “chose an eagle,” the con- 
quering Orlando. Not so did Antony 
woo Cleopatra: } 


«. If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 
1. There’s beggary in the love that can 
be reckoned. 


Katharine, to be sure, did not choose; 
she was little more than one of the ar- 
ticles of the peace; and Henry V.’s wife, 
whoever she might have been, would have 
been a Katharine or a Lady Percy. He 
would not have loved Rosalind or Bea- 
trice: he was made for men, not women. 

With this exception, Henry V. is the 
mirror of chivalry in its graver aspect. 
There are many types of manly courage 
in Shakespeare. Mercutio is a good ex- 
ample of a form of courage much in 
vogue in Shakespeare’s time, of the fash- 
ion of Italy and France—that of the duel- 
list and street brawler, “ sudden and quick 
in quarrel,” from the high-born pro- 
fessor of the duello like Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury or the heroes of Brantéme, 
to the hired “spadussin” or “ tueur.’” 
Pistol is the counterfeit of this. Hotspur 
and Faulconbridge are “ sudden and quick 
in quarrel,” but are barbarians compared 
with Henry. Richard ITI. in his last 
transports of rage comes nearest to him: 

A thousand hearts are great within my 
bosom. 
Elsewhere we have the wild-beast fury 
of the desperate Macbeth, the mag- 
nificence, governed by no steadfastness, 
of Antony, the arrogant championship of 
Ajax and Achilles. Henry’s warlike 
virtue is more than courage. Courage 
may be mere high spirit and masterful- 
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deliberate 
and 


discipline and 


make the soldier; 


the general; courage, counsel, and policy, 


ness ; 


courage 
courage counsel 
and something loftier still, the king, as 
The king 
may risk himself om a worthy occasion; 
but he must not present his life, like the 
Admirable Crichton, to 
by. 


Shakespeare conceives him. 


any bravo who 


comes There is no nobler portrait 


of royal valor than is painted here. 
Henry is a king, and a king of England 
above all, the English hero, 
the English 
Ilence foreign critics complain of his be- 
and 
English, who cannot help feeling a pride 
in “these Gallia wars,” he 
rank with the Black 
as a national hero. 
Behold then the hero-king, fully fur- 
He must be valorous as Achilles, 
magnanimous as Scipio, politic as Cesar, 


too; he is, 


and stands for nation. 


ng insular Chauvinist; but to us 
must always 


Nelson 


Prinee and 


nished. 


rigid as Brutus, religious as St. Louis; 
no knight-errant to adventure himself in 
ad Upon 


thoughts 


single combat, as at Shrewsbury. 
the his 
and actions: 


King” weights all 


Upon the king! let us our lives, our souls 
debts, careful children, 
and 


Our our Wives, our 


Our sins, lay on the king;—he must beat 


all. 
O hard condition! 


twin-born with greatness! 


[lis 


and 


merriment, his clemency, his justice 
severity, must all be kingly; there is 
no room for sudden changes of personal 
motives; “ being so majestical,” he must 
move slowly; and it is only at 
the 


S dic r’s 


moments 
state gives fuel to the 
that, as in the Agincourt 
which Henry’s 
emblem blazes in the front of war. 
Whilst in this 


thought of his 


royal 
fire 
speech, the 


when 
eresset 


was 


the 
unrighteous 


moc vd of 
father’s 


usurpation comes to him: 


greatness 


battles! soldiers’ hearts! 


them not 


O God of 
Possess 


steel my 
fear. 
Not to-day, O Lord 
O not to-day—think the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown. 


with 


not upon 


Of all the miracles of Shakespeare’s art 
none is greater than his power of trans- 
a plain story into romance, and 
from the flats of actuality to 
the highest region of imagination by the 


muting 
raising it 
‘heavenly alchemy” of a single char- 
acter. He thus exalts the simple stories 
of Lear and Othello to the loftiest pitch 
of tragedy, and with no material but the 
Chronicle 
vesture for the prince of warriors, and 


homespun weaves a_ golden 
enriches our English memories with the 
ideal presentment of the hero-king, the 


victorious Harry, the rose of Lancaster. 
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bird 
it had a nest; 

when I 
bird, 


something 


homing 
was heard 
mated 
that stirred 


mother-breast. ° 


Once I snared a homing bird 


And 


I knew 


it had a nest. 





A Poetess in Spring 


BY ALICE 


ERRY FREELANDS felt that the 

day was not suitably ended if, after 

tidving up the kitchen and _ prac- 
tising The Harp That Once and Oft in 
the Stilly Night on his fiddle, he did 
not go across the fields to Marietta Mar- 
tin’s and compare the moment’s mood 
with her, either in the porch or at her 
fireside, according to the season. They 
lived, each alone, in a stretch of meadow 
land just off the main road, and nobody 
knew how many of their evenings they 
pent together or, at this middle stage 
in their lives, would have drawn roman- 
tic conclusions if the tale of them had 
heen told. 

In his youth Jerry had been a solitary, 
given to wandering “ by the river’s brim,” 
as he liked to say, thinking of poetry 
and his fiddle. Marietta, even at that 
time, had been learning tailoring to sup- 
port her mother, and she looked upon 
Jerry with unstinted admiration as too 
distinctly set apart by high attainments 
ever to be considered a common earthly 
swain But Jerry did all his daties as 
if he were not gifted. He carried on the 
small farm and, after his sister married 
ind went away, nursed his mother until 
her death—“ as handy as a woman,” so 
the neighbors said. Yet he knew that all 
this tribute to the lower life was only 
something mysteriously decreed, perhaps 
to ballast the soul lest it soar too high. 
The real things were fiddle-playing and 
writing verse, sometimes inspired by na- 
ture and again by love or death, and 
publishing it in the county paper. Jerry 
had one consolation, one delight, besides 
and above Marietta. This was the poet- 
ess, Ruth Bellair, and it was of her he 
was thinking as he crossed the field, this 
darkening twilight, to Marietta’s house. 
There was a warm spring wind, and frogs 
were peeping. Jerry knew, although it 
was too dark to see, that down by the 
brook the procession of willows walked 
in a mist of green. It was a broken sky, 


BROWN 


with here and there a star between soft 
wafts of cloud, and the newness and 
beauty of the time smote upon him as 
he hurried on, and made him young 
again. He walked faster than usual, a 
tall, lightly moving figure, his head under 
his soft felt hat thrown forward and his 
loose hair blown back by the swiftness 
of his going. Time seemed to have fallen 
away from him at the call of some new 
anticipation. He was not a man nearing 
fifty as the morning’s sun had found him, 
but a youth with the mountain-top splen- 
didly near and the rising sun to light 
his steps. 

Marietta lived in a little, low-browed, 
gambrel-roofed house with a vegetable 
garden in the back, a flower garden in 
front, and an orchard at the west side. 
She had sold the adjoining meadows and 
also the woodland, because she said it was 
better to lessen care as you grow older 
and she was a poor hand to keep up a 
farm. Marietta was of those who are 
perhaps not calm by inheritance, but who 


‘have attained serenity because life proves 


it to be desirable. To-night she saw 
Jerry coming and met him at the door, 
a plump, fresh-colored woman with sweet 
brows, thick white hair, and blue eyes 
full of a wistful sympathy. She was 
younger than he, yet her acquired calm- 
ness had given her a matronly air and 
made her the one to assume protection 
and a gentle way of giving. As she stood 
there in the doorway, lamp in hand, she 
looked like a benignant mother waiting 
to greet a returning child. 

“Well, Marietta,” said Jerry. He 
stopped a moment before her on the door- 
stone and drew the quick breath of the 
haste of his coming. Then he took off 
his hat, stayed for one look at the night 
behind him, and followed her in. Mari- 
etta put the lamp on the high mantel, 
and moved his chair slightly nearer the 
hearth. There was no fire, but the act 
seemed to make him more intimately wel- 
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Then she seated herself on the 
sofa between the two side windows and 
folded her hands for an evening’s inter- 
course. Jerry took out his pipe, held 
it absently for a moment, and laid it 
down on the table. Marietta hardly liked 
that. He must be moved indeed, she 
knew, if he meant to forego his evening 
smoke. Jerry sat forward a little in 
his chair and let his long hands, loosely 
clasped, hang between his knees. He 
gazed straight out through the dark 
window as if he could see the lovely 
night pulsating there, and his bright 
gray eyes seemed to hold gleams of an 
extreme anticipation. Then he remem- 
bered the world where he found himself, 
this clean exquisite room with its homely 
furnishings, where he had become as fa- 
miliar as if it were a secondary shell that 
fitted him so completely he hardly noticed 
it, and turned to her with an effect of 
winking his eyes open after a dream. 

“ Marietta,” said he, “ who do you sup- 
pose has come ?” 

She shook her head in 
interest. 

He kept his gaze on her as if it were 
all ineredible. 


come. 


an attentive 


“ Ruth Bellair,” he said, solemnly. 
Now she did start, and her lips parted 
in the surprise of it. 


“Not here?” she exclaimed. “ You 
don’t mean she’s come here ?”’ 

He shook his head. 

“No. She’s at Poplar Bridge. 
paper said so to-night.” 

“ What’s she there for?” 

“ She’s come to board. The paper said 
so. ‘The well-known poetess, Ruth Bel- 
lair, has arrived to spend the summer at 
the commodious boarding establishment 
of L. H. Moody.’ ” 

He looked at her in a pale triumph, 
and she stared back at him with all the 
emotion he could have wished. 

“T can’t hardly believe it,” she said, 
faintly. 

“ That’s it,” he nodded at her. “ No- 
body could believe it. Why, Marietta, 
do you suppose there’s been a night I’ve 
sat here that I haven’t either read some 
of her pieces to you, or told you some- 
thing I’d seen about her in the papers?” 

“No,” said Marietta, rather wearily, 
yet with a careful interest, “ you’ve 
searcely talked about anything else.” 
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He was looking at her out of the same 
solemn assurance that it 
mendable in him to 
mantic loyalty. 

“She begun to write about the time 
I did,” he said, tasting the flavor of 
reminiscence. “I used to see her name 
in the papers when I never so much as 
thought I should write a 
She’s been a _ great 
life, Marietta.” 

“ Yes, has,” Marietta re- 
sponded, rising to the height of his emo- 
tion. “I guess she’s influenced a good 
many folks.” 

“Well, I’ve got my chance. She’s here 
within ten miles of us, and come what 
may, I’m bound to see her.” 

Marietta started. 

“See her?’ she repeated. “How un- 
der the sun you going to do that? You 
don’t know her, nor any of her folks. 
Seems if she’d think ’twas terrible queer.” 

“ She’s used to it,” said Jerry, raptly. 
“She must be. People with gifts like 
that—why, of course folks go to see ’em.” 

He was removed and silent after that, 
and had searcely a word for Marietta’s 
late-blooming calla that had held her in 
suspense through the winter when she 
had wanted it, to unroll its austere 
deliciousness now in the spring. She 
brought him the heavy pot almost timidly, 
and Jerry put out his hand and touched 
the snowy texture of the stately bloom. 
But he did it absently, and she under- 
stood that his mind was not with her, 
and that there was little likelihood of 
his inditing a set of verses to the lily, 
as she had hoped. He got up and car- 
ried it to the stand for her, and there 
he paused for a moment beside it, coming 
awake, she thought. But after that 
period of musing he took up his hat from 
the little table between the windows and 
stood there holding it. 

“ Marietta,” said he, with a simple and 
moved directness, “what if I should 
carry her one of these?” 

“ One of my lilies?” 

“ Yes,” 

She brushed a bit of dust from a smooth 
green leaf, and the color rose to ber face. 
She seemed to conquer something. 

“When you going?” she asked, in a 
subdued tone. 

“T thought I'd go to-morrow.” 
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“ Well, you can have the lily, all three of 
em if you want—have ’em and welcome.” 

He was at the door now, his hand on 
the latch. Marietta, watching him still 
with that flush on her cheeks and a suf- 
fused look of the calm blue eyes, noted 
how he stood gazing down, as if already 
he was planning his trip, and as if the 
anticipation were affecting to him. He 
~traightened suddenly and met her glance. 

“ You’re real good, Marietta,” he said, 
warmly. “Ill call in the morning and 
get *em.” 

“ What time you going?” 

“*Long about ten, I guess. Good night.” 

When she heard the clang of the gate 
behind him she went slowly in and stood 
by her lily for a moment, looking down 
at it, and not so much thinking in any 
definite channel as feeling the queerness 
of things. Marietta often had longings 
which did not classify, for what 
seemed such foolish matters that, unless 
she kept them under cover, folks might 
laugh. The lily was not only a lily to 
her; it suggested a train of bright imag- 
inings. It was like snow, she thought, 
like a pale lovely princess, like the sweet- 
smelling field flower that twisted round 
a stalk in a beautiful swirl. 


she 


It seemed 


quite appropriate to her that Jerry should 
eut the flowers and carry them to Ruth 


Bellair. He would know, and the poetess 
also, what wonderful thing to say about 
anything so lovely, all in measured lines 
rhyming to perfection. She sighed once 
or twice when her head was on the pil- 
low. It seemed to her very wonderful 
to be gifted as Jerry and his poetess were, 
and very stupid to be as dull as she. 
Jerry, that night, hardly slept at all. 
He sat by his hearth, fiddle in hand, some- 
times earessingly under his chin, some- 
times lying across his knees; but he was 
not playing. He had opened both win- 
dows, so that, although the spring air was 
cool, he could get the feeling of the night 
and hurry the beating of his excited heart. 
Jerry was in no habit of remembering 
how old he was, and to-night age seemed 
infinitely removed. He was thinking of 
poetry and of Ruth Bellair. She had al- 
ways been what he called his guiding 
star. Once he wrote a set of verses by 
that title, and put under it, with a hand 
trembling at its own audacity, “To 
R. B.” That had never been published, 
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but. he had read it to Marietta, and she had 
said it was beautiful. Ruth Bellair had 
always seemed very far above him, for al- 
though he wrote poetry the county paper 
accepted in prodigious quantities, she did 
verse of a sort that appeared in loftier 
journals. She had written The Hole in 
the Baby’s Shoe, which mothers had cut 
out and pinned on the window curtain 
and children had spoken on Last Day, to 
the accompaniment of tears from assem- 
bled parents. Then there was her sonnet 
Shall I Meet Thee There? which Jerry 
had always supposed to have been inspired 
by a departed lover, and many, many 
others that touched the heart and were 
easy to remember, they ran so steadily 
with such a constant beat. Jerry knew 
exactly how she would look. She would 
have golden hair and blue eyes, and what 
she had ealled in one of her poems 
the “tender gift of tears.” He had al- 
ways, in fancy, seen her dressed in blue, 
because that was his favorite color, 
though he reflected that he might as easily 
find her clad in white. It was only to- 
ward morning that he slept, his fiddle 
on the table now, but very near, as if 
they had shared a solemn vigil and it 
still knew how he felt in dreams. 

Tt was about ten o’clock when he 
stopped at Marietta’s gate with the light 
wagon and sober white horse he had bor- 
rowed from Lote Purington, “down the 
road.” Marietta was ready at the door, 
a long white box in her hand. 

“T been watching for you,” she said. 
“T went up attic, where I could see you 
turn the corner. Then I snipped ’em off, 
and here they are.” 

Jerry took the box with a grave de- 
corum, as if it represented something 
precious to him, and disposed it in the 
back of the wagon under the light robe. 

“T’m obliged to you, Marietta,” he said. 
“This *1l mean a good deal to me.” He 
stepped into the wagon again and took 
up the reins. Then the calm and benef- 
icence of the spring day struck him as 
it had not before, in his hurried prepa- 
rations, and he looked down at Mari- 
etta. They always had a good deal to 
say to each other about the weather, and 
he knew she would understand. “It’s 
spring, Marietta,” he said, with a sim- 
plicity he had never thought it desirable 
to put into his verse. 



























































THINKING OF POETRY AND OF RUTH BELLAIR 
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“Yes,” she answered, as quietly, yet 
with a thrill in her voice. “ I don’t hardly 
think I ever saw a prettier day.” 

There was such a mist of green that 
the earth seemed to be breathing it out 
in clouds and billows. It was impossible 
to say whether there were more riot and 
surge in the budding ground or in the 
heavens, where clouds flew swiftly. The 
birds were singing, all kinds together, in 
a tumultuous harmony. Jerry felt light- 
headed with the wonder of it, but Mari- 
ett® had an ache at her heart, she did 
not know why, though she was used to 
that kind of thing when the outside world 
struck her as being full of tremulous ap- 
peals without any answers. Though Jerry 
had the reins in his hands, he did not go. 
Instead, he continued looking at her 
standing there in her freshness of good 
health and the candor of her gaze that 
seemed to him, next to his mother’s face, 
the kindest thing he had ever known. 
The blue of her eyes and the blue of her 
dress matched each other in a lovely way. 
He felt that he had something to say to 
her, but he could not remember what it 


was. Suddenly a robin on the fence 


burst into adjurations of a robust sort, 
and Marietta, without meaning to, spoke. 


She had always said since her childhood 
that a robin bewitched her—he was so 
happy and so pert. 

“ Jerry,” said she, “what if I should 
get my hat and ride with you as far as 
the Ferny Woods?” 

“So do,” said Jerry, with a perfect 
cordiality. “So do.” 

“It’s a pretty day—” Marietta asserted 
again, but he cut her short, advising her 
to get ready, and she ran in, a flush on 
her cheeks and lightness in her step. 
When she came out she had made 
conventional preparations for a drive. 
She had only pinned on her broad black 
hat and taken off her apron. She car- 
ried a little oblong basket with a cover, 
and this she set carefully in the back of 
the wagon with the lilies. Jerry alighted 
gallantly to help her in, and when he had 
started up the horse it was Marietta who 
began speaking. Usually she was rather 
silent, following Jerry’s lead, but to-day 
the warmth and beauty and song had 
liberated something in her spirit, and 
she had to talk back to the talking earth. 

“You know the Ferny Woods are much 


no 
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as a mile this side of 
she was saying. 
there, and then 
make your call.” 

“It seems pretty mean not to take 
with me,” Jerry offered, haltingly. 
he knew, as she did, that he had 
desire to take her. This his 
sacred pilgrimage. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t go for anything,” she 
answered, eagerly. “ You’ve looked for- 
ward to it so long—well, not exactly that, 
for you didn’t know she was coming. But 
it means a good deal to you. And I don’t 
care a mite. I truly don’t, not a mite.” 

Jerry flicked at the horse’s ears and 
spoke out of his maze of dreamy an- 
ticipation. 

“Seems if I should know her the min- 
ute I put eves on her.” 

“Well, I guess will,” she en- 
couraged him. “ Maybe she’s the only 
boarder they’ve got, so far.” 

“No, no, I don’t 
if I knew exactly 
to look.” 

“ Tow’d think, Jerry?” she in- 
quired, confidentially, as if his fancies 
valuable and delightful to her. 
That was the tone she always had for him. 
Jerry would have said, if he had needed 
to think anything about it, that Marietta 
was the easiest person to talk to in the 
whole world. But he never did think 
about it. She was a part of his inter- 
change with life, as real and as inevitable 
as his own hungers and satisfactions. 

“ Well,” he said, while the horse slack- 
ened into a walk, with the grade of 
Hill, “I guess light- 
complexioned. Don’t you?” 

“ Maybe,” nodded Marietta, 
“You can’t tell.” 

“T guess she don’t weigh very heavy,” 
said Jerry, in a shamefaced bluntness, 
as if he wronged the absent goddess 
through such erudities. “ You can’t seem 
to see anybody that’s had the thoughts 
she has and the way she’s got of putting 
’em—you can’t see ’em very big-framed 
or heavy, can you? I can’t, anyways.” 

“No,” said Marietta, looking down at 
her own plump hands folded on her knee 
—“no, I don’t know’s you can. Only see, 
Jerry! I always thought this little rise 
was about the prettiest view there is be- 
twixt us and the Rocky Mountains.” 
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They were on the top of Blossom Hill, 
and Jerry drew the horse to a halt be- 
fore winding down into the valley. All 
the kingdoms of the earth seemed, in 
Marietta’s eyes, to be spread out be- 
fore them. There was the rolling land 
of farms and villages, and beyond it the 
line of haze that meant, they knew, the 
zea. Tears filled her eyes. Then her 
gaze came home to an apple tree by the 
side of the road. 

“ You see that tree, Jerry?’ she asked. 
“ Well, I’ve always called that Mother’s 
Tree. Once, the last o’ May, we borrowed 
Lote’s team and elimbed up here, and 
here was that tree in full bloom. Mother 
had a kind of a pretty way of putting 
things, and she said *twas like a bride. 
‘Some trees are all over pink,’ she says, 
‘but this is white as the drifted snow.’ 
And the winter mother died I rode up 
over this hill again, to get her some things 
to be buried in, and I stopped and looked 
at that tree. It snowed the night before, 
and ‘twas all over white, and sparkling in 
the sun. I spoke right out loud. ‘ Moth- 
er’s tree,’ I says.” 

“Sho!” said Jerry. “ You never men- 
tioned that before. Anybody could al- 
most write something out o’ that.” 

“Could you?” asked Marietta, bright- 
ening. “I wish you would. I should 
admire to have you.” 

Jerry’s excitement of the night before 
had waned a little. Suddenly he felt tired 
and chill and, although the purpose of his 
journey had not been accomplished, as 
if the zest of things had gone. 

“ Marietta,” said he, starting on the 
horse, “do you think much about grow- 
ing old?” 

“ T guess IT don’t,” said Marietta, bright- 
lv, and at onee. “ That’s a terrible fool- 
ish thing to do. Least, so it seems to me.” 

“ But you don’t feel as you did fifteen 
vears ago, do you, Marietta?’ He asked 
it wistfully. 


She was ready with her prompt as- 
surance. 


“T don’t know’s I do. Don’t seem as 
if *twould be natural if I did. Take a 
tree, take that apple tree back there— 
T don’t know’s you could say it had the 
same feelings it did when it sprouted 
up out o’ the seeds. We're in a kind of 
® procession, seems if, marching along 
towards—well, I don’t know what all. 


But wherever we’re going, it’s all right, 
I say. It’s all right.” 

They were silent then for a time, each 
seanning the roadsides and the vista be- 
fore them framed in drooping branches 
and enriched by springing sward. 

“You seem to have a good deal of 
faith, Marietta,” said he, suddenly. “ But 
you ain’t much of a hand to talk 
about it.” 

“Course I got faith,” she answered. 
“Tt ain’t any use for anybody to tell me 
there ain’t a good time coming. I den’t 
have to conjure up some kind of a hope. 
I know.” 

“ Tow do you know?” asked Jerry. 

She gave a sudden irrepressible laugh. 

“T guess it’s because the sky is so 
pretty,” she said. “ Maybe the robins 
have got something to do with it. Days 
like this I feel as if I was right inside 
the pearly gates. I truly do.” 

They were entering the shade of ever- 
greens that bordered the ravine road, 
where there were striated cliffs, and little 
runnels came trickling down to join the 
stream below. 

“T guess there ain’t a spot round here 
that means more to folks in our neigh- 
borhood than this,” said Marietta. “ Re- 
member the time somebody wanted to 
name it ‘Picnic Road’? There were 
seventeen picnics that summer, if I recol- 
lect, all in our set.” 

“Yes,” said Jerry. He remembered 
his poem about the “ awesome amphithe- 
atre nature wrought,” and wondered if 
Marietta also recalled it and would quote 
some of it. But she only said: 

“That kind of a round where we used 
to eat our suppers is about the prettiest 
spot I ever see. That’s where I’m going 
to set up my tent whilst you’re making 
your call. When you come back you can 
poke right on in there and ‘coot,’ and 
’ll answer.” 

Jerry’s mercurial spirits were mounting 
now. The past few minutes had given 
him two beautiful subjects for poetry. He 
could make some four-lined verses, he 
thought, about the tree that was a bride 
in spring and the next winter robed for 
burial. He could hear the cadence of 
them now, beating through his head in 
premonitory measures. Then there was 
the other fancy that life was a procession 
to an unknown goal. Jerry had read very 
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little, exeept im the works of Ruth Bel- 
lair and her compeers, and the imagin- 
ings he wrought in had a way of seeming 
and strange. The talk went on, 
drifting back irresistibly by the familiar 
way they were taking to the spring of 
their own lives, not, it seemed, in search 
of a lost youth, but as if they had it 
with them, an invisible third in all 
their memories. 

“Here we are,” said Jerry, at length. 
He drew up at the bars that led into old 
Blaisdell’s sugar-camp, and Marietta, not 
waiting for him, sprang out over the 
wheel. “ You’re as light as a feather,” 
said he, admiringly, but with no 
of wonder. They were still in that child- 
hood land where everybody is agile for 
one long, bright day. 

“Tight as a bun,” returned Marietta, 
flippantly. “Here, you wait a minute 
till I get me out my basket. When you 
come back you be sure to coot.” 

Jerry drove on a step or two, and then 
drew in the horse. Just as she had set 
her basket over the bars and was pre- 
pared to follow, he called to her: 

“ Marietta, I believe I’ll leave the team 
here.” 

Marietta 
readily. 

“ Well,” she said, “I think ’twould look 


better myself.” 


new 


sense 


understood. She came back 


“T can hitch to the bars, same as we 
used to,” Jerry continued. “ Remember 
how Underhill’s old Buckskin used to crib 
the fence? Here’s the very piece of zinc 
Blaisdell nailed on that summer we were 
here so much.” He had turned and 
driven back, and while he tied the horse, 
Marietta took out the box of lilies. 

“T guess you better hold these loose 
in your hand,” she said, tentatively. 
“Seems to me ’twould look more appro- 
priate.” 

Jerry nodded. They both had a vision 
of the poet going on foot to the lady of 
his dreams, his lilies in his hand. Mari- 
etta lifted the cover of the box and un- 
rolled them deftly. She looked about her 
for an instant, and then, finding feasible 
standing-ground, «vent to one of the run- 
nels dripping down the cliff and paused 
there, holding the lily stems in the cool 
laving of the fall. Jerry, the horse tied, 
stood watehing her and waiting. The 


bright blue of her dress shone softly 
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against the wet brown and black of the 
cliff wall, and the pink of her cheeks 
glowed above it like a rosy light. Mari- 
etta had thought her dress far too gay 
when she bought it, but the dusk of the 
ravine road had toned it down to a tint 
the picture needed for full harmony. 
Jerry, though the familiar spot and her 
presence in it soothed and pleased him, 
was running ahead with his eager mind to 
the farm where Ruth Bellair stood waiting 
at the gate. Of course she was not really 
waiting for him, because she did not know 
he was coming, nor even that he lived 
at all. When he had mailed her the 
package of autumn leaves Marietta had 
pressed, he had not sent his name with 
them. Yet it seemed to him appropriate 
that she should be standing, a girlish 
figure, by the Moodys’ gate, to let him in. 
After that they would walk up the path 
together, she carrying the lilies; and per- 
haps in the orchard, where the trees were 
in bloom, they would pace back and forth 
together and talk and talk. Jerry knew 
it was too early for apple trees to be 
blossoming, even in this weather, but the 
orchard where Ruth Bellair walked would 
be white and pink. So he took his lilies 
in his hand and walked away, and Mari- 
etta watched him. At the turn of the 
road he stopped and waved hand 
to her. 


his 


“ Good-by!” ealled Marietta. ‘“ Good 
luck! Good-by !” Then a little sob choked 
her, and she stamped her foot. “ What 
a fool!” said Marietta, addressing herself, 
and she walked to the bars with great 
determination, let down one, “ scooched ” 
to go through, and, picking up her 
basket, went on to the amphitheatre. 
Jerry need not have wondered whether 
she remembered his ornate poem. She 
did, every word of it, and as she walked 
she said it to herself in a murmuring 
tone. When she was within the beloved 


enclosure she paused a moment before set- 
ting down her basket and looked about 


her. The place was not so grand as her 
childish eyes had found it, only a great 
semicircle of ground brown with pine 
needles and surrounded by ancient trees; 
but it was beautiful enough. Strangely, 
she had not visited it for years. Her 
own mates no longer came, because they 
were doing quiet things at home, farming 
and household tasks, and Marietta would 
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have had no mind, if she had been in- 
vited, to make one of a serious middle- 
aged rout taking its annual pleasure with 
a difference. 

“T’d rather by half be alone,” she said 
aloud, as she looked about her, “ or maybe 
with one other that feels as I do.” 

Then she put down her basket and 
went, by a path she knew, to the spring 
cleaned of fallen leaves by the first 
pienickers of every season. There it was, 
the little kind pool with its bottom of 
sand and its fringing grasses, the cress 
she had planted once with her own hands 
and now beginning to show brightly 
green. Marietta knelt and drank from 
her hollowed palm. The cup was in the 
basket. When Jerry came back he should 
have it to slake his thirst; and presently 
she returned to the amphitheatre and 
lay down on the pine needles, to look up 
through the boughs at glints of sky, and 
think and think. Perhaps it was not 
thought, after all. It followed no road, 
but stayed an instant on a pine bough 
as a bird alights and then flies out 
through the upper branches to the sky 
itself. Marietta could not help feeling 
happy, in a still, unreasoning way. She 
had not had an easy youth. It had been 
full of poverty and fears, and her later 
life had been lived on one monotonous 
level of satisfying her own bare wants 
and finding nothing left for luxury. But 
something, some singing inner voice, was 
always, in these later days, bidding her 
take hope. She was not expectant of 
definite delights; she only cherished an 
irresponsible certainty. When the door 
opened to let in spring, it seemed to show 
her heaven also, and she gave herself up 
to the gladness of it. If Marietta had 
been able to scrutinize her inner being, 
she would probably have owned that she 
found Jerry Freelands’ influence upon her 
a great and guiding one. It was, she 
knew, a precious privilege to know a poet, 
and to see the natural and spiritual 
worlds through his discerning eyes. It 
would have seemed to her wonderful to 
be a poet herself. Ruth Bellair, waiting 
in unconscious sovereignty for Jerry to 
seek her out and lay lilies at her feet, 
was, she knew, the happiest woman in 
the spring world. Yet the soft air moved 
the pines to wavelike murmurings, and 
Marietta too was happy. 





It was nearly three o’clock when Jerry 
came ‘back, and before that Marietta had 
roused herself to open her basket and 
spread a napkin on the big flat stone 
that made the picnic-table. She had laid 
a pile of fine white bread and butter on 
the cloth, a paper twist of pickles, because 
picnickers, according to tradition, are 
the better for consuming pickles, and 
some of her own superior sugar ginger- 
bread. The cup was there waiting for 
Jerry to take it to the spring. Then she 
listened for him. He did not give the 
expected coot, but came through the for- 
est glade silently and with a halting step. 
When Marietta saw him her heart ran 
forward, before her feet. Jerry looked 
an older man; his years were so apparent 
to her that it seemed for a foolish in- 
stant as if his father were advancing to- 
ward her out of the past where she and 
Jerry had been young together. She 
hurried forward. 

“ What is it?’ she besought. “ What’s 
happened ?”. 

His dull eyes turned upon her absently. 
He took- off his hat and dropped it at 
his feet. 

“Why,” said he, “nothing’s happened 
that I know of.” 

The part of prudence was to halt, but 
anxiety hurried her on as if it might 
have been to the rescue of a child in pain. 

“Didn’t you see her?’ she asked, 
breathlessly. 

“Yes, I saw her.” He passed a hand 
over his forehead and smoothed his hair 
in a way he had, ending the gesture at the 
back of his neck. 

“How'd she look, Jerry? What was 
she doing?” 

“ Why,” said Jerry, narrowing his eyes, 
as if he recalled a picture he had found 
incredible, “she was playing croquet out 
in the front yard.” 

“ But how’d she look?” 

“Why, she’s a kind of a dark-com- 
plexioned woman. She wears spe’tacles. 
She’s ”—he paused there an instant and 
caught his breath—“ she’s pretty fleshy.” 

“Was she nice *o you?” 

“Yes, she was nice. She meant to be 
real nice and kind. She made me ”—a 
spasm twitched his face. and he con- 
cluded—“ she made me play croquet.” 

They stood there in the wood loneli- 
ness, dapples of sunlight flickering on 
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Marietta felt 
something rushing 


them through the leaves. 
a strange wave of 
over her. It might have mirth, 
or indignation that somebody had de- 
stroyed her old friend’s paradise; but it 
threatened to sweep her from her basis 
of control. 


been 


“You sit down, Jerry,” she said, so- 
berly. “I’m going to the spring to get 
you a cup of water, and then we’ll have 
yur luncheon.” 

When she returned, bearing the full 
cup delicately, he lay like a disconsolate 
face down upon the ground, but 
touched him on the shoulder and 
said, in a tone of the brisk housewife: 

‘ Luncheon’s ready.” 

Then Jerry sat up, and ate when she 
put food into his hand and drank from 
the cup she gave him. Marietta ate only 
a crumb here and there from her one bit 
of bread, for, seeing how hungry he was, 
she suspected that, in his poet’s rapture, 
he had had no breakfast. She tried to 
rouse him to the things he loved. 

“Only look through there,” she said, 
pointing to a vista where a group of 
birches were shimmering in green. “I 
don’t know’s I ever see a fountain such 
as they tell about, but this time in the 
vear, before the leaves have fairly come, 
seems if the green was like a fountain 
springing up and never falling back. 
Maybe, though, it’s the word I like, the 
sound of it. I don’t know.” 

Jerry turned his eyes on her in a quick, 
keen glance. 

“ Marietta,” he said, “you 
pretty thoughts.” 

“Do I?’ asked Marietta, 
without consciousness. She was only 
glad to have beguiled him from the 
trouble of his mind. “ Well, if I do, I 
guess you put ’em into my head in the 
first place.” The feast was over, and she 
folded the napkin and swept away the 
erumbs. “ Want some more water?” she 
asked, pausing as she repacked the basket. 

Jerry shook his head. 

“ Marietta,” said he, “seems if it 
wa’n’t a day since you and I used to 
be here picnicking.” 

She laughed again whimsically. 


be iv, 


she 


have real 


laughing, 
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“ Well,” she said, “ when I travel back 


over the seams I’ve sewed, looks like a 
good long day. I guess there’s miles 
enough of ’em to stretch from here 
to Maine.” 

Jerry seemed to be speaking from 


dream. 

“ And the others have married and got 
children growing up,” he mused. “ Seems 
if we’d missed the best of it.” 

They had risen and stood facing each 
other, Marietta with the basket in her 
hand. Jerry took it gently from her and 
set it on the ground. 

“ Marietta,” he said, “I 
kind of waked up.” 

Her 
had never 
way before. 

“T’d work terrible hard,” said he. “I 
guess I could make you have an easier 


guess I’m 


He 
look 


face quivered. thought he 


seen her exactly that 


time.” Then his appealing eyes met hers, 
and Marie because she had isk 
and Marietta, because re had no wish 
to deny him anything, gave him her 


hands, and they kissed soberly. 

When they walked back to the road, 
Jerry drew her aside to the birches on 
the sunny knoll. 

“You mustn’t lay it up against me,” 
he said, brokenly. 

“Lay what up?” Her lips were full 
and lovely, and her eyes shone with the 
one look of happiness. 

“It’s spring with these.” 
to the birches. 


He pointed 
“Tt ain’t with us.” 

‘IT don’t know.” Marietta laughed 
wilfully. “ Ain’t you ever seen an apple 
tree blooming in the fall? Or a late rose? 
Well, I have. So, there!’ 

To Jerry, looking at her, she seemed 
like a beautiful stranger, met in the way, 
and he kissed her again. 

When they were driving home in their 
sober intimacy that had yet an under- 
eurrent of that rushing river of life, 
Marietta turned suddenly to him. 

“ Jerry,” she said, “when you played 
croquet, who beat ?”’ 

His eyes, meeting hers, took the mer- 
ry challenge of them and answered it. 
They both began to laugh, ecstatically, 
like children. 

“She did,” said he. 
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Mark Twain 


BY 


I’ve a theory that every author while 
living has a projection of himself, a sort 
of eidolon, that goes about in near and 
distant places and makes friends and 
enemies for him out of folk who never 
knew him in the flesh. When the author 
dies this phantom fades away, not caring 
to continue business at the old stand. 
Then the dead writer lives only in the 
impression made by his literature; this 
impression may grow sharper or fainter, 
according to the fashions and new condi- 
tions of the time.—Letter of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich to William Dean Howells, Decem- 
ber 23, 1901. 


ESPITE the average American’s 
1) complacent and chuckling satis- 
faction in his country’s posses- 
sion of that superman of humor, Mark 
Twain, there is room for serious doubt 


whether a realization of the unique and 
incomparable position of Mark Twain 


in the republic of letters has fully dawn- 


ed upon the American consciousness. 
On reflection, the number of living 
writers to whom can justly be attributed 
what a Frenchman would call mondial 
éclat is startlingly few. It was not so 
many years ago that Rudyard Kipling, 
with vigorous, imperialistic note, won 
for himself the unquestioned title as 
militant spokesman for the Anglo- 
Saxon race. To-day, Bernard Shaw has 
a fame more world-wide than that of 
any other literary figure in the British 
Isles, and his dramas are played from 
Madrid to Helsingfors, from Budapest 
to Stockholm, from Vienna to St. Peters- 
burg, from Paris to Berlin. Since 
Ibsen’s death, Tolstoi exerts wunchal- 
lenged the profoundest influence upon 
the thought and consciousness of the 
world—not so much by his intellect as 
by the passionate integrity of his moral 
aspiration. But, in a sense not easily 
misunderstood,\Mark Twain has a place in 
the minds and hearts of the great mass 
of humanity throughout the civilized 
world which, if measured in terms of 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


affection, sympathy, and spontaneous en- 
joyment, is without a parallel. 

The robust nationalism of Kipling 
challenges the defiant opposition of for- 
eigners; while his reportorial realism 
offends many an inviolable canon of 
European taste. With all his inean- 
descent wit and radiant comic ‘irony, 
Bernard Shaw makes his most vivid im- 
pression upon the upper strata of society; 
while his legendary character is perpetu- 
ally standing in the light of the serious 
reformer. ! Tolstoi’s works are Russia’s 
greatest literary contribution to pos- 
terity; yet his extravagant ideals, his un- 
realizable hopes, in their almost mani- 
acal mysticism, continue to detract from 
his fame. If Mark Twain makes a more 
generally popular appeal, it is because 
the instrument of his appeal is the uni- 
versal solvent of humor. That éidolon 
of which Aldrich speaks—a compact of 
good humor, robust sanity, and large- 
minded humanity—has diligently “ gone 
about in near and distant places,” every- 
where making warm and lifelong friends 
of folk of all nationalities who have 
never known Mark Twain in the flesh. 
The stevedore on the dock, the motor- 
man on the street-car, the newsboy on 
the street, the riverman on the Mis- 
sissippi—all speak with exuberant af- 
fection of this quaint figure in his white 
suit, ever wreathed in clouds of tobacco 
smoke. In one day an emperor and a 
concierge vie with each other in tributes 
of admiration and esteem for the man 
and his works. It is Mark Twain’s im- 
perishable glory, not simply that his 
name is more widely known than that 
of any other living man, but that it 
is remembered with infinite and irre- 
pressible zest. 

Not without wide significance in its 
bearing upon the general outlines of 
contemporary literature is the circum- 
stance that Mark Twain served his ap- 
prenticeship to letters in the high school 
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of journalism. Rudyard Kipling awoke 
the world with a start by the crude, al- 
most barbaric cry of his journalese; and 
Bernard Shaw acquired that trenchant 
and forthright style, which imparts such 
an air of heightened verisimilitude to 
his plays. in the ranks of the new jour- 
nalism. ‘“ The writer who aims at pro- 
ducing the platitudes which are ‘ not for 
an age, but for all time,’” says Bernard 
Shaw, “has his reward in being unread- 
able in all ages; while Plato and Aris- 
tophanes trving to knock some sense 
into the Athens of their day, Shakespeare 
peopling that same Athens with Eliza- 
bethan mechanics and Warwickshire 
hunts, Ibsen photographing the local 
doctors and vestrymen of a Norwegian 
parish, Carpaccio painting the life of 
St. Ursula exactly as if she were a lady 
living in the next street to him, are still 
alive and at home everywhere among the 
dust and ashes of many thousands of 
academic, punctilious, most archeolog- 
ically correct men of letters and art who 
spent their lives haughtily avoiding the 
journalist’s vulgar obsession with the 
ephemeral.” Mark Twain began by 
studying the people and period he knew, 
in relation to his own life; and in 
writing of his time @ propos of himself, 
succeeded in telling the truth about hu- 
manity in general and for any time. 
If it be true that the intellectual life 
of America for the most part takes it cue 
from the day, while Europe derives hers 
from history, then Mark Twain is a 
typical product of American literature 
as defined by Johannes V. Jensen: 
“journalism under exceptionally favor- 
able conditions.” Whatever modicum of 
truth may lurk in this definition, cer- 
tain it is that Mark Twain is the great- 
est genius evolved by natural selection 
out of the ranks of American journalism. 
Crude, rudimentary, and often coarse as 
much of his early writing was, it bore 
upon it the fresh stamp of contempo- 
rary actuality. 

While Mark Twain has _ solemnly 
averred that humor is a “subject which 
has never had much interest ” for him, it 
is nothing more than a commonplace to 
say that it is as a humorist and as 
a humorist only that the world persists 
in regarding him. The philosophy of 
his early life was what George Meredith 


has aptly termed the “ philosophy of the 
Broad Grin”; and Mark Twain has had 
a great struggle to “live down his past.” 
Mr. Gilbert Chesterton once said that 
“American humor, neither unfathom- 
ably absurd like the Irish, nor trans- 
figuringly lucid and appropriate like the 
French, nor sharp and sensible and full 
of the realities of life like the Seotch, 
is simply the humor of imagination. It 
consists in piling towers on towers and 
mountains on mountains; of heaping a 


joke up to the stars and extending it to 
the end of the world.” This partial and 
somewhat conventional foreign concep- 


tion of American humor is admirably 
descriptive of the cumulative and _ sky- 
breaking humor of the early Mark 
Twain. Then no exaggeration was too 
absurd for him, no phantasm too unreal, 
no climax too extreme. After a while 
he learned on the platform that the un- 
pardonable sin is to “sell” an audience, 
and in the study that “ comic copy ” will 
never win real fame. 

In spite of these wholesome lessons 
learned through actual experience, Mark 
Twain has had to pay in full the penalty 
of comic greatness. The world is loath 
to accept a popular character at any 
rating other than its own. Whosoever 
sets to himself the task of amusing the 
world must realize the almost insuperable 
difficulty of inducing the world to re- 
gard him as a serious thinker. (’est 
une étrange entreprise que celle de faire 
rire les honnétes gens,’ says Moliére; 
and the strangeness of the undertaking 
is no less pronounced than the rigor of 
its obligations. Mark Twain began his 
career as a professional humorist and 
fun-maker; and the man in the street is 
not easily persuaded that the basis of 
the comic is not uncommon nonsense, but 
glorified common sense. The French 
have a fine-flavored distinction in ce qui 
remue from ce qui émeut; and if 
remuage was the defining characteristic 
of A Tramp Abroad, Roughing It, and 
Innocents Abroad, there was much of 
deep and genuine emotion in Life on the 
Mississippi, Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 
Finn, and Pudd’nhead Wilson. Think 
of that admirable passage in which he 
portrays the marvellous spell laid upon 
him by that mistress of his youth, 
the great river: 
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But I had lost 
thing, too. I 
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had lost 
something which could 
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while I lived. All the 
grace, the beauty, the 
poetry, had gone out of 
the majestic river... . 
A day 
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from 
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Phenix, Josh Bil- 
lings, and Petroleum 
V. Nasby, Mark 
Twain can never be 
that utterance 

of 
been 


solemn 
not in 
thoughtless “Tt has 
@ very serious and a very difficult mat- 
ter,” Mr. Clemens lately remarked to 
“to doff the mask of humor with 
which the public has always seen me 
adorned. It is the incorrigible practice 


his most 
be drowned 
laughter. 


sure 


may roars 


me, 


of the public, in this or in any country, 


to see only humor in a humorist, however 
serious his vein. Not long ago I wrote 
a poem, which I never dreamed of giv- 


Photograpt .. Coburn 


IN THE PERGOLA—STORMPFIELD 


which was greeted with bursts 
‘ But 
truly serious poem,’ I asseverated 


of mine’ 
of uproarious laughter. this is a 
—only 
to be greeted with renewed and, this time, 
more uproarious laughter. Nettled 
this misunderstanding, I put the 
in my pocket, saying, ‘Well, young 
ladies, you do not believe me 
serious, I shall not read the poem,’ at 
which the almost 
convulsions of merriment.” 
Humor, it 
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function of nationality. The same joke, 
as related by an American, a Scotchman, 
an Irishman, a Frenchman, carries with 
it a distinctive racial flavor and in- 
dividuality of approach. Indeed, it is 
open to question whether most humor is 
not essentially local in its nature, re- 
quiring some specialized knowledge of 
some particular locality. After reading 
George Ade’s Fables in Slang, Mr. An- 
drew Lang was driven to the desperate 
conclusion that humor varies with the 
parallels of latitude, a joke in Chicago 
being a riddle in London! If one would 
lay his finger upon the secret of Mark 
Twain’s world-wide popularity as a 
humorist, he must find that secret pri- 
marily in the universality and humanity 
of his humor. Mark Twain is a master 
in the art of broad contrast; incon- 
gruity lurks on the surface of his humor; 
and there is about it a staggering and 
cyclopean surprise. But these are mere 
surface qualities, more or less common, 
though at lower power, to all forms of 
humor. Nor is Mark Twain’s interna- 
tional reputation as a humorist to be 
attributed to any tricks of style, to any 


breadth of knowledge, or even to any 
depth of intellectuality. His hold upon 


the world is due to qualities not of the 
head, but of the heart. I once heard 
Mr. Clemens say that humor is the key 
to the hearts:of men, for it springs from 
the heart; and worthy of record is his 
dictum that there is far more of feeling 
than of thought in genuine humor. 
Mark Twain has a remarkable feel- 
ing for words and their uses; and the 
merit of his style is its admirable adapta- 
tion to the theme. And though Mr. 
Henry James may have said that one 
must be a very rudimentary person to 
enjoy Mark Twain, there is unimpeach- 
able virtue in a rudimentary style in 
treatment of rudimentary—or, as I 
should prefer to phrase it, fundamental 
things. Mark Twain has always 
written with utter individuality, un- 
trammelled by the limitations of any 
particular sect of art. Style bears trans- 
lation ill; in fact, translation is not in- 
frequently impossible. But, as Mr. 
Clemens once pointed out to me, humor 
has nothing to do with style. Mark 
Twain’s humor has international range, 
since, constructed out of a deep compre- 


hension of human nature and a pro- 
found sympathy for human relationships 
and human failings, it successfully sur- 
mounts the difficulties of translation into 
alien tongues. 

Mark Twain is a great figure, not be- 
cause he is an American, paradoxical 
and even unpatriotic as this may sound, 
but because he is America’s greatest 
cosmopolitan. He is a true cosmopolitan 
in the Higginsonian sense in that, unlike 
Mr. Henry James, he is “ at home even in 
his own country.” Above all, he has sym- 
pathized with and admired the citizens 
of every nation, seeking beneath the 
surface veneer the universal traits of 
that nation’s humanity. It is a matter, 
not of argument, but of fact, that he has 
made far more damaging admissions 
concerning America than concerning any 
other nation. He disclaims any “ atti- 
tude” toward the world, for the very 
simple reason that his relation toward 
all peoples has been one of effort at com- 
prehension and identification with them 
in feeling. Lafeadio Hearn best suc- 
ceeded in interpreting poetry to his 
Japanese students by freeing it from all 
artificial and local restraints, and using 
as examples the simplest lyrics which 
go straight to the heart and soul of man. 
And his remarkable lecture on Naked 
Poetry is the most signal illustration of 
his profoundly suggestive mode of in- 
terpretation. In the same way Mark 
Twain as humorist has sought the high- 
est common factor of all nations. “ My 
secret, if there is any secret,” Mr. 
Clemens said to me, “is to create humor 
independent. of local conditions. Though 
studying humanity as exhibited in the 
people and localities I best knew and 
understood, I have sought to winnow 
out the encumbrance of the local. Hu- 
mor, like morality, has its eternal ver- 
ities. Most American humorists have 
not been widely famous because they 
have failed to create humor independent 
of local conditions not found or real- 
ized elsewhere.” = 

It must be conceded that the history 
of literature furnishes forth no great 
international figures whose fame rests 
solely upon the basis of humor, however 
human, however sympathetic, however 
universal that humor may be. Behind 
that humor must lurk some deeper and 
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more serious implication which gives 


breadth and solidity to the art-product. 


Genuine humor, as Landor has pointed 
out, and 


always a 


requires a “sound capacious 
mind, which is crave one.” 


There is always a breadth of philosophy, 
a depth of sadness, or a profundity of 
pathos in the very 
greatest humorists. 
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ciple. Was It Heaven Hell? in its 
simple pathos, and The Man that Cor- 
rupted Hadleyburg, in its shrieking irony, 
present that same transvaluation of ecur- 
rent moral values which marks the age of 
Nietzsche, of Ibsen, of Tolstoi, of Zola, 
and of Shaw. In her unfinished biography 


or 








Both Rabelais and La 
Fontaine were reflect- 
Cer- 
for the 
the 
the 
Spanish 
Moliére 
for a 
position, 
he could do no better 
than attack the 
of his time with ridic- 
ulous 


dreamers ; 
fought 
progressive 
real in pricking 
bubble of 
chivalry; and 
declared that, 
man his 


ive 
vantes 


and 


in 
vices 


likenesses. 
Though exhibiting lit- 
tle of the melancholy 

Mark 
much of 
the Yankee shrewdness 


of Lincoln, 
Twain has 
and bed-rock common 
sense of Franklin; and 
all 
his boyish and exuber- 
ant fun is a note of 
pathos subdued but 
unmistakable. That 
“disposition for hard 
hitting with a moral 
purpose to 
it,” which 
Meredith pronounces 
the national disposi- 
tion of British humor, 


commingled with 


sanction 


George 




















is Mark Twain’s racial 
hereditament; and it 
perhaps, because 
relates us to our 
origins, Mr. Brander Matthews 

suggested, that Mark Twain is 

foremost of American humorists. It 
impossible to think of him in his ma- 
turer development as other than a mor- 
alist. His impassioned and chivalric 
defence of Harriet Shelley, his eloquent 
tribute to the Maid of Orleans, his 
philippic against King Leopold and the 
atrocities in the Congo, are all, in es- 
gence, vindications of the moral prin- 
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CONTENTMENT 


of him, Mark Twain’s little daughter 
Susy credited him with being “as much 
of a pholosopher 
and insists that 
in earnest books 
to talk upon than humorous 
Mr. Clemens’ first essay on a philosoph- 
ical subject—doubting the existence of 
free will and declaring that every man 
was under the immitigable compulsion 
of his temperament, his training, and 


[sic] anything ”; 
“he is more interested 
and earnest 


in 


as 


subjects 


ones.” 
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his environment—was too heretical for 
the Hartford Club of orthodox religion- 
ists to which he belonged; and so was 
never read. But in the last thirty years 
he has amplified his original conception 
into a philosophical and ethical system; 
and to-day his injunction for right liv- 
ing is best concretized in these words: 
“ Diligently train your ideals upward 
and still upward toward a summit where 
you will find your chiefest pleasure in 
conduct which, while contenting you, 
will be sure to confer benefits upon your 
neighbors and the community.” As 
Lassalle once said, “ History forgives 
mistakes and failures, but not want of 
conviction.” In Mark Twain posterity 
will never be called upon to forgive any 
want of conviction. 

Mark Twain is a great humorist— 
more genial than grim, more good- 
humored than ironic, more given to im- 
aginative exaggeration than to intel- 
lectual sophistication, more inclined to 
pathos than to melancholy. He is a 
great story-teller; and he has enriched 
the literature of the world with a gal- 
lery of portraits so human in their 


Photograph by Alvin L. Coburn 


IN WINTER 


veracious likeness as to rank them with 
the great figures of classic comedy. He 
is a remarkable observer and faithful 
reporter, never allowing himself, in 
Ibsen’s phrase, to be “frightened by the 
venerableness of the institution”; and 
his sublimated journalism reveals a 
mastery of the naively comic thorough- 
ly human and democratic. He is the 
most eminent product of our American 
democracy; and, in profoundly shocking 
Great Britain by preferring Connecti- 
cut to Camelot, he exhibited that robust- 
ness of outlook, that buoyancy of spirit, 
and that faith in the contemporary 
which stamps America in perennial and 
inexhaustible youth. Throughout his long 
life he has been a factor of high ethical 
influence in our civilization; and the phi- 
losopher and the humanitarian look out 
from the twinkling eyes of the humorist. 

But, after all, Mark Twain’s su- 
premest title to distinction as a great 
writer inheres in his mastery in that 
highest sphere of thought, embracing 
religion, philosophy, morality, and even 
humor, which we call sociology. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw once remarked to me that 
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he regarded Poe and Mark Twain as 
America’s greatest achievements in lit- 
erature; and that he thought of Mark 
Twain primarily, not as humorist, but 


“Of 
“ Mark Twain is in much the 
tion as myself: he has to put 
such a way as to make people 
otherwise hang him believe he 
And Mark Twain 


ever he had 


he added, 


same posi- 


as sociologist. course,” 
matters in 
who would 
is joking!” 
once said that 
diverged from custom and 
principle to utter a truth, the rule has 
been that the hearer hadn’t strength of 
mind enough to believe it. There is a 


when- 


‘sort of contemporaneous posterity ” 
which has registered its verdict that 


Mark Twain is the world’s greatest liv- 
ing humorist; but there is 
that greater posterity of 
which will, I dare say, class 


yet to come 
the future 
Mark Twain 
as America’s greatest sociologist in let- 
ters. He is the historian in art of a 
varied and unique phase of civilization 
on this continent that has passed for- 
ever. And it is inconceivable that any 
future investigator into the sociological 


phases of that civilization can fail to 


find priceless and unparalleled docu- 
ments in the wild yet genial, rudi- 
mentary yet sane, boisterous yet uni- 
versally human writings of Mark Twain. 

It is a far ery from the steamboat 
on the Mississippi to the Italianate 
villa, from the overalls of the river 


Mark Twain 


THE HOUSE OF 

BY ALBERT 
T was the late afternoon of a June 
day that Mark Twain first saw bis 


new home at Redding—a day such as 
those who were responsible for that home 
had hoped for, and would have prayed 
for, perhaps—if they had had time. 

For there had been a great getting 
ready—a multitude of last things to do 
—a marshalling and counter-marshalling 
of workmen and tradesmen of every sort, 
in order that the last touch might be 
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pilot to the gray and searlet of the Ox- 
ford gown. And in recalling the 
various vicissitudes of his varied life 
the mind irresistibly reverts to that day 
when Mark Twain, at the age of sixty, 
accompanied by his wife, set forth to 
retrieve his fallen fortunes. When the 
publishing-house in which he was in 


terested, against his advice and through 
no fault of his own, continued a policy 
which led to ruin,) Mr. and Mrs. Clemens 
discovered that if they sacrificed 
all etfects could pay the 
creditors only about forty cents on the 
dollar. But 
morals manifested itself, and they agreed 
together that at any cost they must pay 
than dollar for 
courageous company, 


even 
their they 


Mrs. Clemens’ passion for 


nothing less dollar. 
With Mr. 
Clemens began his career a second time, 
setting off on a tramp abroad which has 
ended in “Stormfield” and autumn 
With obligations satisfied, busi- 
ness integrity magnificently maintained, 
and fortune made, Mr. Clemens has 
earned that dignified and honorable 
leisure for congenial work and humani- 
tarian service it was the tragic fate of 
Sir Walter Scott never to realize. Noth- 
ing disturb the tenor of his 
eare-free existence—not even that direst 
of all terrors to the man of letters, the 
expiration of copyright. For he has in- 
corporated the very name of Mark Twain! 
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at Stormfield 


BEATITUDES 
PAINE 


added, the last bit of furnishing be put 
in place—that the cat might indeed be 
“purring upon the hearth-rug” when 
he entered -the door, according to his 
desire: 


for here be it remembered that 
Mark Twain had never seen that house 
before, had never even seen Redding until 
that day, and had no more than a hazy 
notion of the place and habitation which 
awaited him. 

Redding 


recognized the occasion as 
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historic, and June 18, 1908, became a sort 
of holiday. When the train with Mark 
Twain aboard stopped at the Redding 
platform (it had been a through ex- 
press train up to that time) there was 
a varied assemblage of vehicles and 
gala array to offer a gallant country 
welcome. It was then a little before 
six o’clock of that long June day, still 
and dreamlike, and to the people as- 
sembled there was something which was 
not quite reality in the scene. There 
was a tendency to be very still. They 
nodded, waved their hands to him, smiled 
and looked their fill, but a spell lay upon 
them, and they did not cheer. It would 
have been a pity if they had done so. 
The picture was perfect. A noise, and 
the illusion would have shattered. 

His earriage led away on the three- 
mile drive to the house on the hilltop, 
and the floral turnout fell in behind. 
There had been drouth, but two days 
before a rain had laid the dust and 
washed the verdure clean. No first im- 
pression of a fair land could have come 
at # sweeter time. Hillsides were green; 
fields were white with daisies; dogwood 
and laurel shone among the trees. And 
over all was the blue sky, and everywhere 
the fragrance of June. 

He was very quiet as he drove along. 
Once with gentle humor, looking over a 
white daisy field, he said: 

“That is buckwheat. I always recog- 
nize buckwheat when I see it. I wish 
I knew as much about other things as 
I know about buckwheat. It seems to 
be very plentiful here; it even grows 
by the roadside;” and a little later, “ This 
is the kind of a road I like; a good coun- 
try road through the woods.’ 

The water was flowing over the mill- 
dam where the road crossed the Sauga- 
tuck, and he expressed approval of that 
clear, picturesque little river, one of the 
most charming of Connecticut waters. 
A little farther on, a brook cascaded 
down the hillside, and he compared it 
with some of the tiny streams of 
Switzerland. The lane that led to the 
new home opened just above, and as he 
entered the little leafy way he said: 

“This is just the kind of a lane I 
like,” thus completing his approval of 
everything except the house itself and 
its location. 


The last of the procession had dropped 
away at the entrance of the lane, and he 
was alone with those who had most anx- 
iety for his verdict. They had not long 
to wait. As they ascended higher to the 
open view he looked away, across the 
Saugatuck valley to the nestling village 
and church spire and farmhouses, and 
to the distant hills, and declared the land 
to be a good land and beautiful—a spot 
to satisfy one’s soul. Then came the 
house—simple and severe in its archi- 
tecture—an Italian villa, such as he had 
known in Florence, adapted now to 
American climate and needs. The scars 
ef building had not all healed yet, but 
close to the house waved green grass and 
blooming flowers that might have been 
there always. Neither did the house it- 
self look new. The soft gray stucco had 
taken on a tone that melted into the blue 
sky and foliage of its background. At 
the entrance his domestic staff waited 
to greet him, and then he stepped across 
the threshold into the wide hall and 
stood in his own home for the first time 
in seventeen years. It was an anxious 
moment, and no one spoke immediately. 
But presently when his eye had taken 
in the soft, satisfying harmony of the 
place and followed on through the wide 
doors that led to the dining-room—on 
through the open French windows to the 
most wonderful vista in America—he 
said, very gently: 

“Tlow beautiful it all is! I did not 
think it could be as beautiful as this.” 

They showed him the rooms; the great 
living-room at one end of the hall—a 
room on the walls of which there were 
no pictures, but only color harmony— 
and at the other end of the hall the 
splendid, glowing billiard-room, where 
hung all the pictures in which he took 
delight. Then to the floor above, with 
its spacious rooms and a continuation 
of color weleome and concord, the win- 
dows open to the pleasant evening hills. 

And when he had seen it all—the 
natural Italian garden below the ter- 
races; the loggia, whose arches framed 
enchanting vistas}and formed a rare 
picture-gallery of myriad and eternal 
things; when he had completed the 
round and stood in the billiard-room— 
his especial domain—once more he said, 
as a final verdict: 
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“It is a perfect house—perfect, so 
far as 1 can see, in every detail. It 
might have been here always.” 

He was at home there from that mo- 
ment—absolutely, marvellously at home, 
for he fitted the setting perfectly, and 
there was not a hitch or a flaw in his 
adaptation. To see him over the bil- 
liard table, five minutes later, one could 
easily faney that Mark Twain, as well 
as the house, had “ been there always.” 

There were guests that first evening— 
a small home dinner-party—and all so 
perfect were the appointments and sery- 
ice that one not knowing would scarcely 
have imagined it to be the first dinner 
served in that lovely room. A little 
later, at the foot of the garden of bay 
and cedar, neighbors set off some fire- 
works, and he stepped out on the terrace 
and saw rockets climbing through the 
summer sky to announce his arrival. 

“T wonder why they all go to so much 
trouble for me,” he said, softly; “I never 
go to any trouble for anybody ”—a state- 
ment which all who heard it and all his 
multitude of readers in every land stood 
ready to deny. 

That first evening closed with bil- 
liards—boisterous, triumphant billiards 
—and when with midnight the day ended 
and the billiard cues were set in the 
rack, there was none to say that Mark 
Twain’s first day in his new home had 
not been without a flaw. 

He had named it “Innocence At 
Home” before he saw it—a pleasant 
name, suiting his first week’s occupancy, 
for his guests (there are usually guests) 
were two members of his “ Aquarium,” 
a society of which he is the founder and 
patron saint, composed of “ Angel Fish” 
—that is to say, girls in their early teens. 
For Mark Twain is fond of children. 
He loves to see them on the premises, to 
provide entertainment for them, and to 
mingle with their games. That first 
week—a rare week in June—was idyllic, 
and had there been always fair weather 
and Angel Fish the house on the hill- 
top might have remained “ Innocence At 
Home.” 

But by and by summer storms gath- 
ered over that rock-bound open hill with 
its wide reaches of vine and shrub—wild 
fierce storms that bent the birch and 
cedar and strained at the bay and huckle- 
Vou. CXVITI.—No. 708,—119 
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berry; glaring lightning and turbulent 
wind and thunder, followed by the 
charging phalanx of the rain. Standing 
with head bared to the tumult, his white 
hair tossing in the blast, and beholding 
the wide splendor of the spectacle, he 
recalled one of his later and briefer titles 
and rechristened the place “ Stormfield.” 

Yet, within, the house is a house of 
beatitudes. No gentler westering sun 
ever illumined the afternoon of life than 
sheds its tranquil peace at Stormfield. 
There are those whom time embitters 
and hardens. There are others who, like 
rare and genuine art productions, grow 
mellow and more precious with the 
years. So tenderly have the seasons 
with their sweetness and their  sor- 
rows laid their kindliness on Mark 
Twain that to-day there is benediction 
in his very presence. He is seventy- 
three, but he is not old, and he never 
will be. He could not be old if he tried. 
His manner, his speech, his movement, 
his point of view—they are all young. 
His complexion is of exquisite coloring; 
he runs lightly up-stairs; he skips like 
a lad of ten. One never feels that he is 
old—that he ever could be old. His hair 
is snow-white, but then so is his dress, 
and there is as much of freshness and 
youth and joy in the one as in the other. 
He is the embodiment of eternal youth, 
with youth’s eternal charm. 

Ilow peacefully the days go by! 
There are no special morning regulations 
at Stormficld. One may have his break- 
fast at any time and at almost any place. 
He may have it in bed if he likes, or 
in the loggia or living-room or billiard- 
room. He may even have it in the 
dining-room, or on the terrace, just out- 
side. The company—there is likely to 
be company—may suit their convenience 
in the matter; they are under no restric- 
tions—no published restrictions—though 
on the mantel of the billiard - room 
there is a card of requests, to bur- 
glars. But other guests—invited guests 
—may rely upon their conscience and 
judgment for guidance. This applies 
mainly to the forenoon; in the after- 
noon there are games—that is, billiards— 
provided one knows billiards—otherwise, 
hearts. These two games are Mark 
Twain’s safety-valves, and while there 
are no printed requirements relating to 
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them, the unwritten code of Stormfield 
provides that guests of whatever age or 
previous convictions shall engage in one 
or both of these diversions. 

The master of Stormfield himself is 
likely to spend his forenoon in bed, with 
his reading, his letters, and his literary 
labors, and he comes to the green table 
of skill and chance eager for the onset. 
If the fates are kindly, he approves of 
them generously. If not—well, the fates 
are old enough to know better and must 
take the consequences. Sometimes, 
when the weather is fine and there are 
no games (this is likely to be on Sunday 
afternoons), there are long drives among 
the hills, and along the Saugatuck, 
through the Redding Glen. 

The cat is always “purring on the 
hearth ” at Stormfield—several cats—for 
Mark Twain’s fondness for this clean, 
eunning, intelligent domestic animal is 
one of his happiest characteristics. He 
is naturally gentle and tender-hearted 
toward ail animals, and the grace and 
beauty and playfulness of the cat make 
a peculiar appeal to his nature. There 
are never too many cats at Stormfield, 
and the “hearth” takes in the entire 
house, including the billiard table. When, 
as is likely to happen at any time 
during the game, Sinbad or Danbury 
or Billiards may decide to hop up and 
play with the balls, the game simply 
adds this element of chance, and the un- 
invited player is not disturbed. The cats 
really own Stormfield; any one could 
tell that from their deportment. Mark 
Twain will continue to pay the taxes 
and to keep up the repairs, but it is 
Danbury and Sinbad and the others that 
hold the place in fee simple and trouble 
themselves not at all with the blight of 
tribute and the waste of wear and tear. 
They possess themselves of any portion 
of the house or its furnishings at will, 
and they never fail to attract attention. 
Mark Twain is likely to be preoccupied, 
and indifferent to the comings and goings 
of other members of the household. But 
no matter what he is doing, let Danbury 
appear on the horizon and he is observed 
and greeted with due deference, and 
complimented and made comfortable. 
Mark Twain has been known to rise from 
the dinner table and carry certain choice 
food out on the terrace to Tammany— 


now late and lamented—and to be satis- 
fied with almost no acknowledgment in 
the way of appreciation. One could not 
imagine any home of the great humorist 
where the cats were not supreme. 

At the close of the day, particularly 
when there are no guests and he wants 
only the repose of meditation, Mark 
Twain likes music. A great orchestrelle 
at the end of the living-room supplies 
this need, and lying on a couch or in an 
easy chair, with eyes closed and cigar 
dimly alight, he listens half unconscious- 
ly to the stately measures of Chopin and 
Schubert and Beethoven, and mingles 
unusual philosophies and majestic specu- 
lations with long, long backward dreams. 

Mark Twain came to his new home in 
Redding expecting to pass only the sum- 
mer and autumn there. He changed his 
mind on the day after his arrival. 

“T am sorry on one account that I 
did not see the place before,” he said. 
“ Had I done so, I should have brought 
everything I possess to this house, and 
I never would leave it again. It is a 
perfect home.” 

He has passed a full round of seasons 
in the house since then, but his verdict 
of those first days has not changed. 
Harmonious and gratifying throughout, 
amid surroundings that cannot be sur- 
passed in all the beautiful hill country 
of New England; arranged in every de- 
tail for comfort and use and welcome, 
it is still the perfect home to him, and 
will so remain. It has been said that 
Mark Twain has had many homes, and 
that he tired of them all—that he would 
soon tire of this one. The statement is 
not well founded. Mark Twain has 
lived in many places, but he has had 
only three homes: the first in Buffalo— 
a house of sorrow which he abandoned 
soon; the second in Hartford—a beauti- 
ful home that sheltered him during the 
period of his most active literary labors, 
those rare early years of hi: married 
life. The stress of circumstances made 
it impossible for him to.remain there, 
and still more impossible for him to 
return. Stormfield is the third of 
Mark Twain’s homes, and it is likely 
there will be no other. It is a quiet 
and beantiful harbor, despite its name, 
and it is not likely that its owner will 
slip the moorings again. 
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A Tragedy of First Love 


BY 


OT only was it first love, but it 
N was love at first sight. As a rule, 
the favor of Miss Lorrilard had 
to be sought long and assiduously. And 
it must be admitted that, for the most 
part, it had its price. Yet there were 
where offerings had been 
known to fail. The rejected suitors were 
wont to ascribe it to caprice, while Miss 
Lorrilard’s family inclined to ‘put faith 
in the doctrine of the marvellous instinct 
of babes—despite the fact that none of 
those upon whom this one had quite lit- 
erally turned her back had ever before 
or after been convicted of any act or word 
subversive of the welfare of society. 
When Erskine appeared, however, he 
was smiled upon at once. And he, in 
his turn, smiled into the face which was 
on a level with his own because his foot 


cases costly 


was still upon the first step and Miss 
Lorrilard sat upon the porch. 
“You can come to my tea-party,” he 


was told. Six cups and saucers, six plates, 
a teapot, and a sugar bowl—all of which 
he could have taken into the palms of 
his two hands—were set out upon the 
top step. There was also one larger plate 
with a slice of cake. 

“Thank you,” said Erskine, and seat- 
ed himself. “Is any one else invited?” 
he inquired. 

“ My dolls are.” 

Large and small, whole and battered, 
they sat in a row against the railing of 
the porch. Erskine looked upon it as 
an inelusive introduction, and bowed 
to them. « 

“Now may I ask your 
hinted delicately at an 
the formalities. 

“ Miss Lorrilard,” his hostess answered. 
“ But you can call me Betty.” 

“You are gracious, Betty. It would 
be much simpler if preliminaries were 
always disposed of after this wise.” 

“Do you want some tea?” She guided 
the conversation away from abstractions. 


name ?”’—he 
oversight in 
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“Thank you,” he repeated. 

Miss Lorrilard took up the teapot and 
held it above one of the cups. 

“Tt is think tea,” she volunteered, as 
she gave it to him. Erskine took the 
saucer between his thumb and finger. 

“Put but your lips against the cup,” 
he made light of the material. 

Miss Lorrilard mistrusted irony. There 
was a faintly doubtful inquiry in her 
brown eyes, but after an instant’s pause 
she decided to let it pass. 

“There’s truly though,” she 
added. And she broke him a piece which 
all but covered one of the dishes. Then 
she served the dolls and herself. After 
that she turned her attention back to 
Erskine. He was eating his cake, a 
crumb at a time. 

“Is Miss Gallatin 
party?” he asked. 

“ Aunt Viola?” 

“T dare say,” he agreed. 

“ No,” said Betty, shortly. 

“Don’t vou think you ought to ask 
her ?” 


cake, 


coming to the 


“She’s dressing herself. I guess per- 
haps there’s a suitor coming.” 

“Oh!” said Erskine. 

“Do you want some more tea?” 
was attentive to her duties. 

“T think possibly I should be tearing 
myself away. Of course nothing could 
give me greater pleasure than to stay. 
But the fact is I had a previous engage- 
ment with Miss Gallatin.” 

“Oh!” said Betty, in her turn. “ So 
it’s you.” And if such a supposition had 
not been unworthy, her guest would have 
thought that a shade of pique was to 
be detected. 

“T don’t care,” the eternal feminine 
at once took means to remove any such 
misconstruction from his mind. “I can 
play with my dolls.” 

“To be sure you can,” Erskine ac- 
quiesced, as he rose and went to the 
front door, ringing the bell. She had 


Betty 
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half expected that he would pat her 
upon the head, or pull her curls— 
either of which courses she would 
have resented intensely. But he only 
gave her a farewell nod as he vanished 
from sight. 

Betty played tea-party with the dolls 
for a while longer. But it was not much 
fun. To be sure, she could have had com- 
panionship. From the next garden her 
youngest sweetheart, Freddy Smith, hail- 
ed her, requesting that she come and play. 
She vouchsafed no answer. 

“Then Ill come over there,” he 
proposed. 

“ I don’t want you,” discouraged Betty. 

“ Why not?” was the wistful query. 

“ Because I don’t.” 


“The advantage of five over twenty- 
five,” observed Erskine. The suggestions 
and their prompt rejection had reached 
the drawing-room. 

Miss Gallatin smiled. ‘“ No—it is only 
a question of degree and of form. 
Twenty-five has its manner of expressing 
the same things.” 

“ But Miss Betty concedes nothing, and 
refuses to complicate existence for the 
satisfaction of having a variety of strings 
to her bow.” 

“ Betty knows no motive whatever, 
save that of her own sweet will.” 

It was in obedience to this that the 
subject of their remarks presently ap- 
peared at the drawing-room door. But 
the simplicity of her purposes was already 
beginning to yield to the pressure_of tra- 
dition and of those feminine policies 
which long ages have made instinct. For 
the first time she was in the grasp of a 
preference so strong as to have a re- 
actionary force. She had come as far 
as the door because she wanted to. But 
also because she wanted to come farther 
she did not do it. When the paradox 
of motives has reached this point there 
is need of an impulsion from without. 
Meanwhile her indecision could not 
cloak itself with pretence. She stood 
with her finger in her mouth and twisted 
the toe of her sandal into the rug. It 
was behavior so unusual that Miss Gal- 
latin was surprised. Usually when Betty 
desired to come into the drawing-room 
she came, regardless of who might be 
there. And when she had anything to 


say she said it, whether it were inter- 
rupting the speech of her elders or not. 

“ What is it, darling?” asked Miss Gal- 
latin. “Come here to auntie.” Betty 
remained where she was, unanswering, 
her eyes upon Erskine’s face. Miss Gal- 
latin held out her hand. “ Come, dear, and 
tell Mr. Erskine what you learned at the 
kindergarten to-day.” Betty stood still. 

Then Erskine spoke. “Come on, Bet- 
ty,” he commanded. 

Betty obeyed. But when he reached 
out his arm to draw her beside his chair 
she sidled off to Miss Gallatin. 

“ Betty and I are great friends,” that 
young lady explained. “ Indeed, the at- 
tachment is so extreme as to be occa- 
sionally rather detrimental to discipline.” 

Betty felt that something which she 
did not understand was being said 
about her. They need not think she 
didn’t know she was being discussed, 
just because they used long words. Dis- 
trust darkened her eyes as she turned 
them from Erskine to her aunt and 
back again. 

“ Miss Betty and I had a flirtation out 
on the porch,” said Erskine. “ Didn’t 
we, Betty?” She nodded. 

But a silent and abashed little girl, 
even though very pretty indeed, was only 
less interesting than would have been 
one obtrusively loquacious. And the 
conversation forthwith proceeded, lit- 
erally and figuratively, above her head. 
For a time she continued to lean against 
Aunt Viola’s knee, with Aunt Viola’s 
arm around her. She was passionately 
and sometimes obstreperously devoted to 
this charming young relative. Aunt 
Viola was her refuge in hours of emo- 
tion or of trial. Yet now this feminine 
influence was upon the wane and a 
masculine one was in the ascendent. The 
more Betty stared fixedly at the visitor, 
the more did she desire to have his arms 
around her rather than Miss Gallatin’s. 
And sa it came about that before long 
she had gradually edged over beside his 
chair, and his fingers were playing un- 
heedingly with her curls. 

When Erskine was ready to go he took 
her up on his knee. “Are you going 
to give me a bear hug, Miss Betty?’ 
he suggested. 

Betty sat unresponsive. 

“Her favor is not easily won,” Aunt 
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“IS MISS GALLATIN COMING TO THE PARTY?” 
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A TRAGEDY 


Viola explained. “She must first be 
served, long and faithfully.” 

But Betty was not prepared to let con- 
sistency stand in the way of inclination. 
With an abrupt turn she scrambled 
up, and throwing her arms about Ers- 
kine’s neck, she embraced him with all 
her strength. 

After this it was understood that she 
was Erskine’s sweetheart. He had told 
her so himself. He had also informed 
her that his first name was Tom. 

“ Aunt Viola can call you Tom, too,” 
she had conceded, in a moment of ex- 
pansiveness. But Miss Gallatin did not 
avail herself of the privilege. 

In the beginning it could not be said 
that Erskine was very assiduous in his 
attentions to his sweetheart. He came 
to the house only at intervals of some 
length. But gradually his ardor waxed. 
His visits grew to be almost an every- 
day affair. Betty expected them as part 
of the routine of life. When she heard 
that he was in the drawing-room she 
would at once leave her play and go 
down. It contented her to stand beside 
him with her hand in his, or to sit on 
his lap, listening to what he and Aunt 
Viola had to say. Once or twice she 
learned that he had been at the house 
without her having been informed of it. 
And her displeasure was expressed. 

But the disappointment was in a man- 
ner atoned for when he presented her 
with a beautiful doll, which could speak 
end elose its eyes. He had sent boxes 
of candy before this, to be sure. But 
Aunt Viola had always appropriated 
them, only doling out a piece occasion- 
ally. The doll, however, no one else at- 
tempted to claim, and Betty could cher- 
ish it for its own sake and that of the 
donor. Yet she began to grow a little 
restive under the treatment which the 
rest of the family accorded to her affairs. 
There came a time, for instance, when 
they spoke at the breakfast table of 
Erskine’s presence upon the evening pre- 
vious. “ Was Tom here last night?’ she 
asked, pricking up her head and turning 
‘sharply to her mother. Mrs. Lorrilard 
nodded. “Why wasn’t I told?’ Betty 
could be crushingly dignified. But they 
laughed. Her face flamed and she got 
down from her chair with a haughty 
“?*Seuse me, please,” and left the room. 
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LOVE. 961 
Nor would she be prevailed upon to come 
back and finish her toast and egg. 

Perhaps it was because he wished to 
make amends for this oversight that he 
brought her presents frequently after 
this. He sent Aunt Viola flowers and 
books and things, to be sure, but what 
were they compared to doll’s-house fur- 
niture and wonderful mechanical toys? 
She had loved Erskine before, and for 
himself alone, but it would not have 
been human nature if she had failed to 
have her affections strengthened by such 
visible tokens of his own. 

The day when adoration and felicity 
overwhelmed her heart, however, was 
when he drew from his pocket and 
slipped upon her finger a shining gold 
ring set with five little pale-blue stones. 
Betty sat long in contemplation of her 
treasure. At length she looked over at 
Aunt Viola. Aunt Viola had also a new 
ring. Betty did not know where it had 
from. She had not taken the 
trouble to inquire. In fact, she did not 
admire it especially. It looked like white 
glass. Now for the first time she spoke 
of it. “My ring’s prettier than yours. 
It has five pieces—and they’re blue.” 

This was the crowning hour of her 
romance. But it was short-lived. For 
that very night the pangs of jealousy 
rended her soul. 

She had been put to bed in the 
nursery soon after dark. And, as usual, 
she had fallen asleep at once. But after 
a time, which she had no means of meas- 
uring, she awoke. This was almost un- 
precedented. Probably, however, it was 
to be ascribed to the excitement occa- 
sioned by her new possession. Under 
the coverlid her right hand stole over 
to the left one and felt the circlet of 


come 


gold with its five little stones. And very 
naturally she began to think about 
Erskine. Presently she felt that she 


wanted to see him. It became an over- 
mastering desire. Perhaps he was down- 
stairs in the drawing-room at this very 
moment. She knew that he came very 
often in the evening now, when she was 
not informed. It was a fact she had had to 
aecept. And if he were there, of course 
he would want to see her. Was she not 
his sweetheart ? 

So it was that a little figure in white 
came out from the dark nursery into the 
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dimly lighted corridor, went down the 
stairs and across the entrance hall to the 
drawing-room door. There she »aused. 
And a sight which at first she could not 
comprehend met her dazed, wide-open 
eyes. Erskine, her own Erskine, was in- 
deed there, as she had felt that he would 
be. But the arms which she had wanted 
to have take her up and hold her close 
were enfolding Aunt Viola. Aunt Viola 
was letting him kiss her. And she could 
hear him say, “ Good night, sweetheart.” 

Silent and unperceived, Betty went 
back up the stairs, groped her way into 
the nursery, and crept into her bed. 
And when Aunt Viola came tiptoeing 
in a few minutes later to see if her little 
niece were well covered for the night, 
Betty was sobbing with her head under 
the sheets. 

“What is it, dearie? Have you had 
a bad dream?” her aunt asked, gently. 
But Betty would not answer. 

The next day a heavy weight oppressed 
her spirits. All the happiness seemed to 
have gone from life. She did not care 
about the doll’s house. She did not care 
about the speaking doll. She did not 
want to play. As for the new ring, the 
gold had lost its lustre and the blue 
stones were dull. Her misery was too 
deep for speech, but it became so ap- 
parent that even the uncomprehending, 
unimaginative grown-ups began to un- 
derstand that it was not merely a case 
of sulks. 

“T believe the poor little thing is really 
unhappy,” she overheard Aunt Viola say 
—Aunt Viola, whose advances she had 
repulsed unrelentingly. “Perhaps she 
has her own premonitions.” 

“T think she ought to be told,” Mr. 
Lorrilard’s voice made reply. 

“T’m sure 7 don’t want to break it 
to her,” Aunt Viola’s voice spoke again. 
“She has always been so devoted to me.” 

“Tt is Mr. Erskine who has her alle- 
giance now,” Betty’s mother interpreted. 

“But she must know sometime before 
long, and it may save complications to 
have it out at once.” 

Betty wondered what they were talk- 
ing about; but she was not very curious. 
Nothing mattered especially. The world 
was a dreary, uninteresting place. Her 
mood of silence and lifelessness continued 


even when she had had her nap and was 
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being dressed for the afternoon. Her 
mother had come into the nursery to-day 
to comb the long, thick curls—sending 
nurse herself down to attend to other 
things. And she was being so careful 
and gentle as to have given no single 
occasion for an exasperated “ Oh!” 

Betty’s toilet went on for a time, with 
no speech upon either side. Then Mrs. 
Lorrilard mustered courage to-begin. 

“ Betty dear,” she said, “should you 
mind very much if Aunt Viola were to 
go away and leave us for a while?” 

Betty did not at once reply. 

“Should you, dear?” 

“No,” came flatly. 

“But you love Aunt Viola very much, 
don’t you?” Mrs. Lorrilard tried again. 

“No.” Betty was implacable. 

“Well— mother is sorry that you 
don’t. But she thinks you will when you 
are in a better humor. And, anyway, 
dearie, you must be nice to her while she 
stays with us now. It won’t be much 
longer, because Aunt Viola is going to 
he married to Mr. Erskine and be taken 
ever so far away.” 

For a long minute Betty sat im- 
movable, giving no sign. Then reaching 
up one hand to detach a curl from the 
comb, she turned with great deliberation 
and looked her mother in the face. 

“ May I ask,” she demanded, in meas- 
ured tones, “if Tom knows anything 
about this?” 


It was not to be said of Betty that she 
failed to take with proper pride what she 
evidently felt to be a betrayal, a breach 
of faith, Tom had been hers, her es- 
pecial property. He had said that she 
was his sweetheart. And now he had 
changed his mind. He liked Aunt Viola 
better. But Betty uttered no reproaches. 

It befell that she did not see Erskine 
for several days after the news had been 
broken to her. Then she and Freddy 
Smith were going through the hall on 
their way up-stairs. Erskine came out 
from the library. 

“ Hello, Betty!” he greeted her, in his 


usual cheerful voice. “ It is a good while’ 


since we have met.” 
“Tow do you do?” she answered, 
distantly. 
“Are we on formal terms? Aren’t 
you coming to kiss me?” 
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A SIGHT WHICH AT FIRST SHE COULD NOT COMPREHEND 
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A TRAGEDY OF FIRST LOVE. 


Betty did not hesitate. Unsmiling and 
unmoved she walked over to him, laid 
her hand in his, and lifted her face. 
Erskine knew that at the best it was 
only acquiescence. 

“What is the matter with my little 
sweetheart?” he asked, detaining her as 
she tried to withdraw. 

“T’m not your sweetheart,” said Bet- 
ty, calmly. 
“ She’s 

Smith. 

She him a look of 
“Tm not, either,” she denied. 

The next time Erskine came he pro- 
duced from his pocket a little box, which 
upon being opened displayed a tiny heart- 
shaped locket. 

“Thank you,” said Betty, showing no 
delight. 

But, except for the studied reserve 
which was not to be overcome, her life 
went on upon its even tenor. She played 
with her dolls and her toys and romped 
with Freddy Smith. 

“She isn’t pining, at any rate, poor 
little girl,” Aunt Viola said. 

“She has proper pride,” Erskine com- 
mended, “and she is not going to eat 
out her heart for a faithless man.” 

Betty certainly gave no evidence that 
concealment of any grief was gnawing 
on the damask of her round cheeks. She 
showed a quite normal curiosity over all 
the preparations for the wedding, and 
was to the last degree pleased and excited 
over the part she herself was to take in 
it. For she was to attend the bride, car- 
rving the ring. She saw Aunt Viola as 
a minor factor in that mysterious cere- 
mony about which every one was talking. 
And she could not wait for the day to 
come. “When will it be the tenth of 
June?” she inquired,: persistently. But 
at last it was to be the day after to- 
morrow, and finally it was to-day. 


mine,” triumphed 


Freddy 


threw disdain. 


Betty walked into the room in time to 


the music precisely as she had been 
trained, serene in the consciousness of 
her new frock and ribbons. “Isn’t she 
a darling?” “ The precious little thing!” 
“Tsn’t she just too sweet?” the cor- 
ments followed her. She divided admira- 
tion with the bride herself. 

“ That’s right, Betty. You are doing 
beautifully,” her father whispered, at the 
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first opportunity. She had forgotten 
nothing and her behavior was exemplary. 
Yet he felt it would be as well to stand 
by and prompt her. So, as the moment 
approached when she was to carry for- 
ward the ring upon its silver salver, he 
spoke again. 
‘Be ready, 
words,” 


Betty. Listen for the 

The words were spoken. 

“ Now, Betty.” Betty gave no sign. 
“ Now, Betty,” he repeated, urgently, 
“the ring, take them the ring.” Betty 
did not move. 

“ Betty!” It was a sharp command. 

At this trying juncture Mrs. Lorrilard 
came to the rescue. She was afraid that 
her little daughter had suddenly become 
self-conscious, rooted to the spot with 
fright. But neither 
nor fright showed in the fixed brown 
and the stubbornly sunken chin 
Erskine had turned his head slightly and 
was signing to her to come forward. 

3etty dear,” her mother pleaded, 
“don’t be a naughty girl and make us 
all ashamed of you.” 

The plea had its effect. Yielding to 
the moral suasion and to the pressure 
on her shoulder, Betty walked over to 
Erskine and held up the salver, upon a 
level with her chin. Erskine took the 
ring and the ceremony proceeded. 

“ Betty,” Mrs. Lorrilard’s low voice 
came again under the rhythmic words, 
“come back now.” 

Betty gave no intimation of hearing. 
She stood where she was, staring up at 
the bride and at Erskine with a wide, 
pathetic gaze. Gradually her eyes began 
to fill with tears. A sense of woe swept 
over her. She had been a naughty girl. 
Her father and her mother were angry 
with her and ashamed of her. She would 
probably be punished. And nobody would 
like her now. Nobody would think she 
was pretty—for bad little girls were never 
pretty. And over and above it all, Aunt 
Viola was going away and Tom didn’t 
love her. She was no one’s sweetheart 
any more. 

She did not know what the clergyman 
had said, she had no knowledge of any- 
thing that was happening, until at last 
she realized that Erskine and her aunt 
had turned to face the room, that there 
was a general flutter and stir, an ending 


self-consciousness 
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of the tense silence. It bore itself in 
upon her with a sharp sense of finality, 
of something important having come to 
a close. 

Then she knew that Erskine was look- 
ing down into her brimming eyes, was 
reaching out his hand to her, smiling. 

“Come and kiss Aunt Viola,” he said, 

and Uncle Tom.” 

Nothing more was needed to break 
down her self-control. The tears began 
to roll along her cheeks, and all at once, 
with a wail of sharpest anguish, she threw 
herself at the feet of the bridal couple, 
sobbing out the grief which had been so 
long restrained. 

It was in vain that she was taken up 
into the bridegroom’s arms, in vain that 
Aunt Viola spoke soothing words. Nerv- 
ous and tired and overwrought with the 
unwonted excitement, she grew hysterical 
and tempestuous. 

“Let me go, let me go,” she gasped, 
struggling to be free. “ You don’t love 
me. You don’t love me. I’m not your 
sweetheart any more.” 

So unseemly an interruption of the 
festivities was not, of course, to be tol- 
erated. Betty was delivered over to her 
father, who bore her, still wailing, to 
the top of the stairs, and speaking to her 
with cutting severity, gave her into the 
nurse’s care with instructions that she 
be put to bed. 

And this was the end of the wonderful 
day to which she had looked forward for 
so long! She did not believe that they 
would ever forgive her, her father or 
mother or Aunt Viola—or even Tom. 
As the afternoon deepened she lay there 
in the nursery alone, her breath still 
coming in short catches and long quiver- 
ings. Her tear-burned lids were closed. 

But after a time she became aware 
that some one was near her. She turned 
slowly and looked up. There stood Aunt 
Viola, bending over the little bed, her 
eyes shining through the dusk with 
soft radiance. 

In the few short minutes which fol- 
lowed, Betty’s troubled soul found peace. 


Regardless of the new gown in which she 
was to go away, Aunt Viola knelt upon 
the tloor and gathered her to her breast. 
And Tom, who had followed into the room, 
patted her forgivingly upon the head. 

“T was so awful naughty,” Betty mur- 
mured, tremulously. 

“ Never mind, dearie. Every one will 
forgive you this time. But what was th 
matter, little girl?” 

“It was because ”—there came a catch 
in the breath—“ because you are going 
away—and because I’m not Tom’s sweet 
heart any more.” 

Then Aunt Viola, comprehending at 
last, threw herself upon the generosity 
of the rival she had supplanted. Betty 
loved Aunt Viola, did she not? And 
Betty wanted Aunt Viola to be happy ’ 
But Aunt Viola would be very unhappy 
indeed, so unhappy that perhaps she 
might die, if she were not Uncle Tom’s 
sweetheart herself. 

Betty gave it consideration. It was 
an appeal to which her nature responded. 
Her arms closed more tightly about Aunt 
Viola’s neck. 

“Tl tell you what we will do,” her 
new uncle spoke, pursuing the path of his 
bride’s diplomacy. “We will let Betty 
decide. Will you make Aunt Viola un- 
happy, or will you let me have her for 
one of my sweethearts—and you for the 
other one?” 

The fervor of renunciation rose high 
in Betty’s soul, and magnanimity ruled 
supreme. 

“She can be your only sweetheari.” 
Then, with a very feminine touch of 
the sense of power and of choice, “I will 
take Freddy Smith.” 

And so it was that, at rest with her 
cwn conscience and with the world at 
large, Betty only stirred drowsily when, 
a few minutes later, she heard a carriage 
driving away to the sound of good wishes 
and farewells. And as the roll of wheels 
was lost in the distance she gave a long 
sigh of contentment, tucked her hand 
under her grief-stained cheek, and drifted 
off into smiling sleep. 
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HE question whether our blessings 
5 come up from the ground or down 

from the sky is apt to remain for 
consideration after we have 
that really blessings. 
The fact as to their true nature can be 
established only by the will of the ma- 
jority, and never so finally established 
but there will be a minority to dispute 
it. We are accustomed, the ver- 
dict of the vastly greater part of civilized 
mankind, to think and to that 
indissoluble matrimony, so- 
briety, peace, liberty, equality, fraternity, 
representative government, private prop- 
erty, manhood suffrage, vaccination, hy- 
gienie plumbing, arbitration of inter- 
national differences, and the reference of 
private grievances to the law courts, 
and wounds to personal pride or dignity 
to courts of honor, are all the benefic 
effects of a divine purpose humanly 
working toward universal truth and 
right. But this verdict has been by no 
means unanimously accepted by the 
civilized world. In all ages, quite down 
to our own, there have been sincere and 
serious people to contend that polygamy 
is the true solution of the sex question, 
that divorce ought to be easy, that al- 
cohol is a good creature in its manifold 
forms, that war is useful in keeping 
down a surplus of population, that there 
never was and never can be and never 
should be liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity, that a benign despotism is the 
only good government, that private prop- 
erty is a robbery of the public, that man- 
hood suffrage is a fallacy as well as a 
failure, that vaccination is the prolific 
mother of diseases, that the good old 
surface drainage is the only sewerage, 
that arbitration is impossible, and duel- 
ling is right and wise. Cannibalism is 
the one practice of the past which has not 
been openly defended, but there is no tell- 
ing how many have secretly continued it 
into onr own time. As for such a thing 
as womanhood suffrage, there are some, 
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by no means the worst men or 
in the world, hold that it would 
be the greatest harm that could happen. 
Pending the decision of the majority on 
this point, the Easy Chair will provi- 
sionally rest in a supposition to the con- 
trary, for the sake of that inquiry into 
the origin of the present world move- 
ment, which to be useful must be friend- 
ly rather than unfriendly. That is to 
say, we must regard the actual disposi- 
tion of men to give women an equal 


women 
who 


share in their common civic affairs, as 
of beneficent promise can 
profitably ask whether it is of terrestrial 
or of celestial origin. 

Is it the far result of collective woman’s 
indignant sense of the injustice done her, 
eventuating in the formidable rebellion 
of the sex against the unfairness of the 
existing conditions, or has it eventuated 
from the inspiration of some clear in- 
tellect shocked by the secular spectacle 


before we 


of the wrongs of women through men’s 
laws? This psychological problem is 
peculiarly tempting at the present sig- 
nificant stage of the proceedings, and 
we hope it will interest those enlight- 
ened spirits that monthly throng about 
the Easy Chair and invite it to its bold 
divagations. In the apparent fact we 
have that essential duality which con- 
fronts us in every human fact, and that 
interaction of the divided verities which 
constitute one truth. Probably the 
dumb of women’s wrongs began 
very long ago, though the recognition 
of them is so recent. For centuries the 
victims of the arena suffered before 
men’s eyes, until at last some spectator 
realized that the eruelties he 
beheld hurt those who bore them as they 
would have hurt him in their place; 
then the beginning of the end came, 
not through the sensibility of the im- 
mediate sufferer, but through that of 
some comfortable witness.. It was not 
because Mary Wollstonecraft had been 
worse wronged than other women that 


sense 


atrocious 
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she saw how all women were wronged, 
and was moved to write the epoch- 
making book from which all the modern 
agitation of the woman question dates. 
She too had fought with beasts at 
Ephesus, but it is much more imag- 
inable that it was from a spirit awak- 
ened in her by the sufferings of oth- 
ers that she spoke than from her personal 
experiences. 

A like strain of impersonal inter- 
est of sympathy in the reformer runs 
through the tale of oppression since the 
world began. It was not some wretch 
who had been the victim of prison 
abuses, but a man knowing of them in 
a magisterial way, and with only a brief 
casual sense and sight of them at close 
range, a man rich and well placed in 
life, who took up the cause of the for- 
gotten captive and the friendless con- 
vict. A poor printer in Newburyport, 
who had never been near Richmond or 
Charleston or New Orleans, conceived of 
slavery in its abomination, and could 
not rest till emancipation became part 
of American history. It was not a 
negro captured in a midnight foray, 
driven over burning sands, hustled aboard 
a slaver, and after the horrors of the 
middle passage, sold into lifelong bond- 
age in another hemisphere, who spurred 
the conscience of the world to the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, but it was 
an elderly English invalid who, after 
a youth of idle gayety, devoted himself 
to its extirpation. The great social and 
political changes have started from a like 
impulse, from the compassion and the 
indignation of those not immediately or 
not most to be helped by them. The 
French Revolution did not begin with 
the peasants who ate grass, but with 
the philosophers who at their little sup- 
pers realized that famine with horror. 
We ourselves would very likely have gone 
on using stamped paper and drinking 
taxed tea to the present day if it had 
not been for the publicists who could 
well have afforded to pay the imposts, 
but who inspired us to rebel against the 
English violation of the abstract prin- 
ciple involved. Socialism itself, so far 
as we can trace its origin, is not the 
dream of the overworked and underpaid 
laborer; he is still concerned in getting 
more pay for his work; but it is the 


vision of the soft-handed scholar Plato, 
persisting through the religious common- 
wealth of the first Christians to the 
Utopia of the English gentleman, Sir 
Thomas More. 

The cause, then, of women’s rights 
is not different in being the sympa- 
thetic effect through women who have 
not felt women’s wrongs the most. The 
English suffragettes who have violated 
the decorum of ministers and legislators, 
and had themselves carried kicking and 
sereaming out of insulted Parliaments, 
and willingly served their sentences in 
jail, like common criminals, are not 
women who have endured peculiar hard- 
ship through the unequal laws. They 
are mostly women in very comfortable 
circumstances, in good society, often of 
gentle birth and even noble blood, favored 
and flattered by the conditions, rather 
than oppressed by them. They may be 
right or they may be wrong in their con- 
ception of the situation; but what is 
certain is that they believe themselves 
right, and that they are willing to suffer 
all things if they may only do something 
to break the bonds ensiaving one-half 
of the human race, or in very highly 
feminized populations, three-quarters or 
two-thirds. 

Still more interesting is the fact that 
they are demanding complete civic 
equality in a country where men’s laws 
are juster toward women than the laws 
of any other country, where already wom- 
en have so nearly their full share in 
civic affairs, that they may vote at all 
elections except for members of Parlia- 
ment. Only the women of Colorado 
and Wyoming are more fully represented 
in the management of their public busi- 
ness than the women of England. It 
is apparently because they so nearly 
have their rights that the suffragettes 
will have the last right due them, and 
it is for the same reason, though with 
a milder might, that the suffragists in 
this country are urging their cause in 
the vast majority of the States where 
they are not yet enfranthised. In the 
mean time it is very interesting, it is 
even a little edifying to note how the 
sympathy of the primary thinkers who 
originated the movement has penetrated 
from the secondary thinkers far more 
personally and vitally concerned in it, 
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to those tertiary thinkers who do most 
of the intellectual work for the polite 
world. Twenty years ago, George Will- 
iam Curtis was the only man in “ good,” 
or fashionable, society who believed in 
and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
was the only woman. Of course there 
other gifted and excellent 
people in the “best,” or cultivated, so- 
ciety who believed in it, and one may 
typify these by the names of Frances 
Willard and Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
without dread of the ridicule which such 
a little while ago would have attached to 
the mere mention of their names. We 
hope we are not saying that it ought 
not still to attach to the respectful 
treatment of their memories, but if 
we are to confine ourselves to the facts 
we may say that they can be named 
now without exciting universal derision. 
Indeed, these women, if they were still 
alive, would not now be shut out of 
“ good ” society or shut up to the “ best.” 
In good society they would find many 
women, rich and fashionable, as well as 
cultivated, who would be glad to weleome 
them comrades in the common cause. 
If they had been at the great suffragist 
meeting in Carnegie Music Hall last 
December, they would have seen the 
filled with ladies in Directoire 
dresses and hats of planetary circum- 
ference, but perhaps not woman 
present in that bloomer costume which 
within the memory of men still living 
was once supposed the distinctive garb 
of mothers, sisters, and wives believing 
they had the same right to vote as their 
brothers, and husbands. As the 
eye of impartial observance roved round 
that brilliant assemblage, an illusion of 
well-nigh opera-house splendor filled it, 
and it would not have been necessary 
to suppose that all that young beauty 
and mature dignity was there “ solicitous 
to bless” the cause of woman suffrage. 
Of course there were many present out 
of curiosity, and some doubtless out of 
antipathy, in the vain hope of folly or 
scandal in the demonstration; but these, 
if such there were, must have suffered a 
grievous disappointment, for no public 
meeting could have been more har- 
monious or impressive: if there was any- 
thing that surpassed the importance of 
the oceasion it was the absolute decorum. 
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We are obliged to make these ad- 


missions in the impartiality which the 
Easy Chair hopes always to preserve in 


questions of right and wrong, since it 
is rather the business of such a piece of 
furniture to take sides only in matters 
of taste. What we wish to affirm merely 
as a part of history is the fact that not 
one lady was carried kicking and scream- 
ing out of the vast assembly, that the 
interference of the police 
invoked. We 
of knowing many 
bands and forsaken children were left 
pining in the homes deserted by the 
wives and mothers who were affirming 
their claim to the right enjoyed by every 
kind and color of male citizen: that 
right to vote which in a republic seems 
logically to go with the duty to pay. 
But we wish the reader to observe that 
we only say seems, and for the present 
we recognize that it seems actually not 
to go. It is possible that the extreme 
propriety of the great suffrage meeting 
was the recovery of the suffragists from 
the attempt of some of their number to 
enter into argument with the anti- 
suffragists at an anti-suffrage meeting 
earlier in the day. 
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Whether the pros or cons were in the 
majority in this business, so far as it 
has been brought home to the bosom of 
good society, he would be bold indeed 
who would dare to say. Some observers, 
not friendly to woman’s cause, and con- 
jecturably embittered against it the more 
by the favor shown it in the good so- 
ciety from which they are themselves 
excluded, have reminded the suffragists 
that good society is apt to have fads, 
and that womanhood suffrage may be one 
of them in the present hour. They re- 
eall the universal acceptance of bicycling 
at one time, of pingpong at another, of 
tennis at another, of bridge and golf 
now, and of motoring, as a precedent 
which should bring pause to the lowlier 
suffragists in their highest hopes; and 
there is something in the suggestion, but 
not everything. Very likely good society 
will get tired of the suffrage cause, but 
in the mean time the cause will have been 
helped on with the myriad votaries of 
the society page in the Sunday paper, 
who will continue to believe that it is 
still in high favor with fashion when it 
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has long been cast out and forgotten. 
This multitude will continue to embrace 
and cherish it with ardor, and if it is 
really a good and desirable thing, they 
will have the merit and the reward of 
it. Their voices will count equally with 
those of the exclusive ladies whom they 
worship afar, in their village parlors or 
their basement dining-rooms, and _ per- 
haps, because they are shriller and jess 
gently modulated, will carry further. But 
not these votaries of good society alone 
will benefit by the provisional interest of 
fashion in the suffrage; good society it- 
self will be the better for having been a 
moment in earnest about a serious thing. 
More than one charming woman may 
find herself stranded on a loftier plane 
when the flood tide of interest has ebbed 
away, with the ennobling memory of 
generous and unselfish emotions. Long 
after she has returned to the familiar 
frivolities of her wonted experience, she 
may recall with a glow of self-approval 
and self-reproach the hour when the 
arguments of the anti-suffragists con- 
verted her to the suffrage cause, and she 
realized herself sister of those devoted 
wives, mothers, and daughters in the 
ranks of the thinkers and workers who 
wished to supplement the civic insuf- 
ficiency of their husbands, sons, and 
brothers. She will never be able to re- 
nounee altogether her interest in the 
cause, but if she should eventually turn 
against it, the apostasy of a woman of 
fashion will help it on with those who 
despise good society. 

We are urging these ideas in defence 
of good society, which is by no means so 
useless and vapid as its enemies sup- 
pose, and we are saying nothing, we hope, 
in advoeacy of womanhood suffrage. 
This is altogether too grave a matter for 
us to deal with, being one of those ques- 
tions of right and wrong which, as we 
have said, we rigidly avoid any part in. 
We wish the reader to share with us 
the delicate equipoise of the passions and 
the prejudices which it is our constant 
endeavor to preserve in all such affairs, 


and we would remind him that though 
in New Zealand, which is the typical 
field of the accomplished fact in woman- 
hood suffrage, there is no longer gossip, 
much less scandal, talked where men 
and women meet together, but only ques- 
tions of public interest, yet it has been 
shown, on the other hand, that the true 
sphere of woman is the home, and that 
if a woman has no home of her own, 
as a great many women have not, it is 
logically her duty to break into some 
other woman’s home, and share it with 
her, or turn her out of it. The situa- 
tion has its difficulties, but the way is 
always clear to the use of that influence 
with men which every good woman, and 
even a pretty one, may exercise. It is 
indeed held by some that such an in- 
fluence is always pernicious, and in the 
last analysis sexual, since a man yields 
to it because a woman uses it, and not 
because it convinces his reason as the 
logic of a man would. But here again 
is one of those questions of right and 
wrong which we always refuse to med- 
dle with. Abstractly speaking, we should 
say that till women had the right to 
vote, they had no right to influence 
votes, and that if they tried to do so out- 
side of the strict limits of that home 
sphere to which their empire should be 
confined, they are dangerously near the 
confines of incivism, to say no worse. 
There is also a question of taste involved, 
and with this we may make a little 
bolder. We know that Englishwomen go 
about electioneering with their husbands 
when their husbands are “standing” for 
Parliament, but the fact does not con- 
vince us of its propriety. There are 
some grounds for believing that till 
women vote, the electioneering in all its 
primary and secondary forms is best left 
to the men, even to the politicians, even 
to the heelers. The example of Georgi- 
ana, the beautiful Duchess of Devon- 
shire, is against our precept: she kissed 
a butcher to gain his vote, but there 
can always be the doubt whether butcher 
were not better left unkissed. 
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comparison between 
those 

What most impresses us in 
comparison, next to the extraordi- 
of mutations in humanity 
intimately connected there- 
human habit of 
of assuming, also, what- 
or other accidental be- 


to the full 


selves 


series 


exclusively 
a part,” 
investment 
be necessary 
dramatic complement. 

It is the habit of the creative imag- 
ination in man. Spontaneous as it is, it 
seems hardly proper to call it an in- 
stinct, since it becomes more definitely 
manifest with the progressive specializa- 
tion of specialization 
which seems itself to be a kind of dra- 
matic procedure. Indeed, it may be said 
that man thinks a part before he plays a 
part, either in his life or in a representa- 
tion. Instinct is creative, but only dimly 
conscious; and it enables some animals to 
avert or hinder aggression by taking on 
the color of surrounding objects. But 
the dramatic habit of the human imag- 
ination serves no such relative purpose; 
it is something inseparable from man’s 
psychical nature and destiny. It has no 
physiological explanation. One of man’s 
earliest assumptions, that of an erect 
position, if we accept the scientific hy- 
pothesis, belies his physiology. 


longing may 


consciousness—a 


Whatever course we may suppose evolu- 
tion to have taken, this dramatic habit of 
the imagination, which no other creature 
has, must have belonged to man dis- 
tinctively as long as he has been dis- 
tinctively man. We do not help our- 
selves to any clear comprehension of it 
by derogatively accounting for it as due 
to some original sin whereby he set him- 
self up against all the rest of creation, 
gaining for himself a distinction, at once 

vainglorious and pitiable, as the great 
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Dissimulator, the Wearer of Masks, the 
Author of Fictions. 

We should distinguish between a guise 
and a disguise in that 
vestiture 
the 


to 


in- 
which man has been wont from 
beginning to assume for himself and 
put upon the world outside of 
visible and invisible. Children do 
‘make believe” from any insincerity or 
from any predisposition toward falsehood 
or 


imaginative 


him, 
not 


vain show. This imagining seems to 
them more real and worth while 
than the bald, obvious facts of their ex- 

So it was in the childhood of the 
We would not, in this scientific 
age, so willingly give up the old guises 
if the veritable truths had not proved 
stranger than fiction, and we are apt to 
make these truths the basis of new fiction. 

Things as they are, in their naked 
actuality, never did, do not now, and 
will fill out the content of the 
sensibility of a race that above all else 
has cherished the faith and romance 
which have set it apart from the apparent- 
ly fixed circles of all natural operation. 
We have our routine of practical or con- 
ventional activities — physical, mental, 
and social—but beyond that lies the 
imaginative play for which we are at- 
tired in our esthetic best, and meet a 
company, strange or familiar, near or far, 
in such guise and pose as we 
give it, whether 
hopes and fears, 
itudes, 


more 


istence. 
race. 


never 


ourselves 
sombre. Our 
our desires and solic- 
invite and invest this company, 
whether it be in our dreams or our art. 
Without this play life would seem barren. 
The Hebrew rebelled constantly against 
the renunciation, enjoined by command- 
ment, which made every form of repre- 
sentative art impossible for him. We 
do not wonder that ten of the twelve 
tribes managed somehow to get lost. The 
fidelity of even the smallest remnant is an 
inexplicable mystery. But the Hebrew was 
a child of the desert and for a long time 
was content with the tent and tabernacle 
and a hasty rite; Solomon and his temple 


gay or 
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were alien to his loftiest imagination, 
which, in the Prophetic strain, transcend- 
ed the imaging of God—save as man 
was the image—and looked forward to 
His human inearnation, to be finally con- 
summated in a divine humanity. Such 
an imagination defies historical classifica- 
tion; it blends with no other ancient 
strain, and there can be conceived none 
that in the extremest modernity attain- 
able can outreach it. 


The Pagan development of the imag- 
inative play, in life and art, was spon- 
taneous. It was a development in life 
before it was one in art. It had its first 
guises in language, for words were not 
meant to describe or define objective 
reality, but to veil it. To designate any- 
thing was to give it place in the play 
for what it was felt, and so feigned, to 
be. The subjective sensibility masqued 
the world; never reflecting upon itself, 
it was yet in this way effectively re- 
flected. In more complex states of hu- 
man thought and feeling, the veils were 
multiplied and the drama became subtler, 
more varied, and even more subjectively 
urgent. Then mythology gave form, 
character, local habitation, and distinct 
careers to the invisible actors in the play 
—the creations of a collective imagination. 

Here, for all moderns whose culture 
has a classic: background, the Hellenic 
imagination takes the foremost place. 

It is well known to every reader who 
has given any attention to the subject 
that the Greek drama—comedy as well 
as tragedy—grew out of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, as the Elizabethan drama was 
¢radled in the medieval Mystery Play. 
The Elizabethan drama had lost every 
lineament of its sacred ancestry. While 
intimating a Christian civilization, it 
was in no sense religious, though the 
Reformation was its immediate historic 
background. On the other hand, Greek 
tragedy, which in its very name sug- 
gested a sacrifice, was inseparable from 
the altar, around which the chorus danced 
and sang. Sterner than the old mythol- 
ogy, whose lighter features only had been 
reflected in the Iliad, it brought men face 
to face with a mysterious Destiny which 
Zeus himself could no more resist than 
the royal Atride could, but which was 
nevertheless closely linked with human 


and divine responsibility. This aspect 
of the A®schylean drama would have 
suited even the play-hating Puritan. 
The chorus, with its solemn dance and 
tense lyrics, performed a function as sol- 
emn as any Eleusinian rite. We call at- 
tention to thede features as showing how 
intimately associated with the deepest 
concerns of the spiritual life of man the 
dramatic imaginative habit was when for 
the first time it became an art, taking 
the form of stage representation in the 
Dionysian temple-theatre. One cannot 
conceive of Greek tragedy in that earliest 
stage as having for its object popular 
entertainment, and yet its audience in- 
cluded virtually the entire free popula- 
tion of Athens. 


What a chasm separates that stage 
of the art from the present! Our con- 
cern with the subject, in these pages, 
lies in the evolution of the art as a form 
of literary expression, though we cannot 
fail to note a recent revival of interest 
in the drama for its own sake and as hav- 
ing possibilities of appeal—social, ethical, 
and psychical—beyond those which can 
be realized in literature off the stage. 
A new theatre has been established in 
New York for the restoration of higher 
standards of the art by the production 
of the best old and better new plays—at 
least to give these a chance against com- 
mercial tendencies which favor inferior 
styles and examples. The Educational 
Theatre for Children, with which Mark 
Twain has been so prominently associ- 
ated, is a freshly familiar instance of 
the revival; and during the present sea- 
son*-present at the time we are writing 
—lectures are being delivered in that 
theatre on the Dramatic Instinct in 
Childhood and the Dramatic Instinct in 
Adolescence—the latter by so eminent a 
psychologist as Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 

Tbsen has led the way to a new drama, 
as distinctive in its realism as the new 
literature. Thus, doubtless, was prompt- 
ed Ben Greet’s revival of «such quaint 
old English plays as Everyman and his 
production last winter of Mrs. Trask’s 
play, The Little Town of Bethlehem. 
The Servant in the House and The 
Witching Hour are recent impressive 
examples of spiritual values in stage 
representations — noteworthy also as 
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tempting reproduction in book _ form 
without transmutation, or novelization; 
thus emphasizing the close parallelism 
in our day between the technically 
dramatic and other forms of imagina- 
tive literature. 

The temptation now offered to an au- 
thor to become a playwright is unusual, 
and need not be deemed a merely mer- 
cenary lure. It is no new thing. It was 
always an open question with a brilliant 
and versatile Elizabethan like Robert 
Greene whether he would write a novel, 
a play, or an exquisite lyric. Now it is 
not a matter of versatility but of op- 
portunity, with a wider range of tempting 
possibilities. We are not surprised that 
the challenge is accepted by so many of 
our best fiction-writersyyer even when 
we hear that one of them proposes to 
become an actor, following the famous 
examples of /@schylus, Plautus, Shake- 
speare, and Moliére. 

There is much to be said in favor of 
the comparatively stronger appeal of 
stage representation, though, if we had 
only that, we should miss many of the 
finest art and thought values of our mod- 
ern imaginative literature. It would be a 
sad surrender, but we should also, in really 
good drama, be relieved of much that 
we would willingly let go. Perhaps we 
owe something to past drama for its help 
to general literature as to form and 
structure. Many of our story-writers 
might be advised, if not to join the list 
of playwrights, at least to take lessons 
from them. Even Browning was less ob- 
secure in his plays, though they were not 
meant to be acted, than in his long nar- 
rative poems. The drama has been shorn 
of its ancient majesty, which, in the old 
order, was its sincere guise, but, assumed 
now, would be a disguise—as vain a show 
as we are treated to by the recent craze 
for the revival of old pageantry. But 
the art still holds its own in its new 
guises, in so far as these are sincere and 
genuine investments of the modern spirit. 
It is still the most concentrated of all 
literary forms. On the stage it is the 
immediate presentment, personation, and 
visualization of human thought and feel- 
ing; and it is certainly a tribute to the 
charm and efficiency of the dramatic 
form that Plato should have chosen it 
for the embodiment of his speculation 
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and so many poets for compositions to 
be read and not acted. 


The time is not very far back when, 
for any general audience, this form was 
the only one in use. Indeed, the exist- 
ence of a considerable audience which 
could be otherwise addressed by an imag- 
inative writer marked the beginning of 
the new order of imaginative expression 
itself. This new order could only come 
with the general expansion of individual 
culture. It is therefore—in its maturity, 
and in so full an illustration of its dis- 
tinguishing features, if not of its great- 
est possibilities, as to furnish a complete 
contrast to the old order—not merely 
modern, but ultra-modern. Even before 
the new audience appeared, it was in- 
choate in the early reaction of Western 
Christendom against both the Pagan 
and the denationalizing tendencies of the 
Renaissance; and it was clearly pre- 
intimated in the post-Renaissance drama. 
Among its major prophets were Cer- 
vantes, the first great novelist; Shake- 
speare, the first great master of individual 
characterization; and Moliére, the first 
great master of modern comedy. We 
might, indeed, go farther back and find 
the prophetic analogues of this new order 
in whatever of literature, ancient and 
medieval, was most reflective of human- 
ity, and count among the prevenient 
apostles of our modernest culture Me- 
nander, Euripides, Plautus, 
and Dante. 

In this chronologically remote but real- 
ly near vestibule of our modernity it is 
noticeable .that the masters of comedy 
hold an almost privileged place. The 
stress which our extreme modern realism 
puts upon contemporaneity—upon what 
is next to us, however commonplace—as 
the surest means of realizing a natural 
intimacy and even a mystical kinship, is 
a characteristic feature of the new order. 
This it has in common with comedy— 
which is of necessity contemporaneous as 
to theme, character, and every detail. 

Tragedy, however modern, so far as it 
follows its earliest type, belongs to the 
old order. It is farthest removed from 
the common course of human life. Lady 
Macbeth, no more than Clytemnestra, may 
be surprised in any domestic attitude 
or function. This kind of remoteness, 
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the art and to its romantic investment, 
belongs to the scheme only—to the theme 
and the world of outward circumstance 
it moves in—but not to the appeal; that 
at least must be intimate, intimate be- 
yond the suggestion of ordinary circum- 
stance or incident. 

Shakespearean tragedy, prophetic as it 
was of the new, belonged to the old order, 
but was so vast a departure from it, in 
representation and especially in its mas- 
terly portraiture of individual character, 
that it fails to serve as an illustration 
of that order save in a few general 
features: in the fact that it appealed to 
the old kind of audience, though one of 
inferior average intelligence to the Greek 
and of far inferior esthetic sense; in 
the fact that it belonged to an aristocratic 
régime—there had never been any other 

and more or less remote, but always 
stately, personages oceupied the stage; 
and in the exclusion of even the most 
stirring contemporaneous events. 

Even when we revert to Greek tragedy, 
if we would find the unique and extreme 
example of the old order of imaginative 
expression we must confine ourselves to 
Esehylus. He not only created and or- 
ganized Greek tragedy, but gave it its 
deepest inspiration and its loftiest pro- 
jection. Between him and Homer had 
arisen no high peak of poetic genius; 
and when we pass from him to Sophocles 
it is from inexplicable majesty to the 
elegance of a finished art. Euripides was 
to him what Praxiteles was to Pheidias. 

The development of lyric, elegiac and 
gnomie poetry and of philosophical 
speculation—almost entirely outside of 
Athens—was but a preparation for the 
emergence of A°schylus; they do not ac- 
count for him. In order to comprehend 
his advent and that marvellous half- 
eentury of tragic drama which he in- 
augurated we must look to something 
nearer at hand—the Great Event, which 
in the old order was always the prelude 
to some new and wonderful manifestation 
of genius. What the stimulus of the 
Heroic Age had been to Homer, what 
the discovery and exploitation of a new 
world and the Reformation were to 
Marlowe and Shakespeare—that the com- 
bat of Hellas with the insolent Persian 
invaders was to schylus—also to 





though essential to the high tension of 


Athens, the protagonist in that conflict, 
who thus suddenly became the leader of 
all Greece. Aschylus himself was a sol- 
dier at Marathon. 

We have already alluded to the gran- 
deur of the Aischylean scheme of tragedy 
—a superhuman grandeur. In such a 
presence and atmosphere it is easy to see 
how impossible it would have been for 
the dramatist to blend comedy with 
tragedy as Shakespeare freely did. What 
chance was there for individual charac- 
terization in the face of an inevitabk 
doom? The guise was sincere and mod- 
ulated by magnificent restraint, but the 
tension was awful. Only as sustained 
by the exaltation of that supreme hour 
of civie pride and triumph which car- 
ried it beyond itself could the Athe- 
nian audience have borne the strain, 
which Sophocles was not able to main- 
tain even if the audience would have 
suffered it. 

But Sophocles was more human in the 
new guise he created—to us as well as 
to the Greeks he gave Antigone. Eurip- 
ides would have joyfully dispensed with 
all the solemn and imposing accompani- 
ments of the old stage—including the 
chorus—for the sake of the thrilling hu- 
man scene. So every ancient cycle of 
life and art, after its peculiar fashion 
and dramatic guise, tended to a kind 
of modernity of its own, and it is the 
essence of all modernity to reflect a 
deeper humanity. 

Ancient tragedy passed, its type 
was broken. Shakespeare could not re- 
store it, but he gave us another type. 
For one instance—he created Romeo 
and Juliet, which no Greek could have 
created. We ultra-moderns have still 
another type, in the novel and on the 
stage and in our lives. We are satisfied 
that our art should reflect our life, but 
still we demand the imaginative guise, 
asking only that it be sincere. 

The old type of tragedy did not pass 
into the modern drama, but into the 
tragic opera. It was Wagner’s distinction 
that he gave it not only a modern 
musical investment, but a worthy Teu- 
tonic background — mythological but 
mainly heroic. It is the finer human 
comedy that as#®e-high servant of Truth 
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The Indiscretion of the Best Man 
ANNE ALDEN 


F the best man had been discreet he he himself would be ready and his reputa- 

never would have taken the maid of tion saved. 

honor out to lunch on the very day of The rector’s daughter was on the look- 

the Carr-Herkemer wedding. But the out for the carriage. Seeing one drive 
best man was not discreet; the maid of up, she ran to tell her father, assisted 
honor was charming; the lunch was elabo- him into the proper overcoat and hat, saw 
rate and protracted. It was two o'clock that he had his handkerchief and his 
when he bowed his temporary adieus to her gloves, his surplice and his prayer - book 
on the maid of honor’s door-step; he then and escorted him to the door. 
had to ecall at the Ardville Court was 
jeweller’s for the ring one of 
—left there to be en- tentious apartment- 
graved — send a few houses so plentifully 
telegrams, buy white dotting the city of 
ribbons and gloves, 


those pre- 


Washington. Be- 
go home, change his f neath that spacious 
clothes, call for the . roof which sheltered 
rector of All Angels, i the rector of All 
and appear with him ; Angels lived also the 
at the bride’s home " = j$Hon. Samuel Nixon, 


by three. Fi member of Congress 
Mortal man could "bene from Texas, 


whose 
not accomplish all ; wife was entertain- 
this. The carriage ee ing a visiting cousin 
came for the best tt with a round of of- 
man while he was ficial gayeties. They 
still fumbling with ee had planned to de- 
buttons and studs. vote that afternoon 
After a rapid ealeula- to calling, but Mrs. 
tion of his remaining Nixon had a head 
time, he sent word to , ache and it was de 
the driver to call at cided that Jeannette must go alone. A 
Ardville Court for carriage was ordered, and Nixon Jr. 
the Reverend John flattened his nose against the window 
Honeyman and then to watch for it while his cousin made 
return for him. He herself ready for the fray. 
knew that he took “ Here’s the carriage, Jeannette! It’s 
a risk in adopting at the door now! It’s stopped!” 
this course, for the “ All right, Bobby. Run and give the 
rector was notorious- driver this list and tell him I'll be right 
ly absent-minded, and down,” replied his cousin, busy with hat 
had been known to and veil. Bobby hastened to hand the 
forget engagements ealling-list to the coachman and to de- 
even after he had liver his message. The man took the 
started out to keep list and hoped the party would hurry. 
them. But the best His horses didn’t like to stand. Bobby 
man reasoned that ran back to tell his cousin. 
his family would be At this moment the Reverend Honey- 
on the lookout for the man emerged from Ardville Court, ad- 
carriage, and would vaneed to the carriage, and climbed in, 
put Doctor Honey- waving his hand to his smiling daughter 
man into it; then, by on the porch. The driver looked puzzled. 
the time the coach- HE SENT WORD TO THE “ Ain’t the lady going, sir?” 
man had come back, priver TO RETURN FOR HIM “The lady?” repeated Doctor Honey- 
VoL. CXVIII.—No. 708,—121 
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man. Then, thinking the man meant his 
daughter: “No; she is coming later. It 
is all right. Drive on, my man.” 

And the rector of All Angels was borne 
away into the unknown. 

Miss Honeyman, on her way into Ard- 
ville Court again, passed Jeannette coming 
out. They chatted a moment, and the ree- 
tors daughter wished the other a_pleas- 
ant afternoon. 

There was no carriage waiting when Jean- 
nette reached the street, but one drove up 


just as she appeared. The coachman had a 
white flower in his buttonhole. It looked 
rather wedding-y, she thought; but, of 
course, if he wanted a boutonniére, she 
didn’t object. She tripped down to the 
curb, saving, “Is this the carriage from 
Browney’s?” Being assured 


that it was, she entered it and 











closed the,door. The carriage 
did not move 
‘Go on, driver No one 


else is going,” she said. 

“ Beg pardon, miss, but I 
thought I was to take the 
rector,” answered the man 

The rector?” 


AIN'T THE LADY GOING, SIR? 


“ Doctor Honeyman, miss.” 

“Why, no; you were to take me,” said 
Jeannette. “I ordered this carriage.” 

Here the elevator-boy chimed in, with 
the information that Doctor Honeyman had 
gone to a wedding. 

“He isn’t going with me,” declared the 
young lady. “You have the addresses, 





haven't you! You know where to go? 
Drive on.” 

The coachman drove on. 

Jeannette occupied her time in sorting her 
cards, her cousin’s cards, and her 
husband’s cards into little piles ready 
for delivery. She regretted that she had 
not made a duplicate calling-list, so that 
she would know how many cards to leave 
at each place. “It would have been better 
to keep the list myself,” she thought. “I 
could have told him where to go each time 
just as well.” She decided to ask her Jehu 
for the list at her first stop ping-place. 

This place was reached in due course. 
Jeannette, gathering up card-case and muff, 
was preparing to get out, when a young 
man burst open the door, called out “Go 
ahead,” and entered without 
ceremony. 

It would be hard to tell 
which was the more surprised 
—Jeannette, at his intrusion, 
or our best man on beholding 
instead of the portly doctor a 
vision in gray and pink. The 
vision congealed perceptibly in 
spite of its fox furs, and 
awaited an explanation. 

“ Beg pardon,” blurted out 
the intruder. “ But where’s 
Doctor Honeyman ?” 

This was the second time 
that the rector had been in- 
sisted upon, so to speak, as a 
travelling companion for Jean- 
nette. Wondering, with wrath, 
people should suppose she went about 
with that old man, she replied that she did 
not know anything about Doctor Honey- 
man; that she had hired that carriage and 
was going calling. The best man pushed 
open the slide and communicated with the 
driver. That worthy’s answer seemed to re- 
assure him. He sat down and explained to 
his vis-a-vis the reasons for his presence in 
that carriage. 

They were good reasons, Jeannette had to 
admit. She decided that she liked this 
young man, and gave her own explanation. 
The two explanations did not, however, ex- 
plain the main point—how they both hap- 
pened to be in the same vehicle. Suddenly 
the girl gasped: “The list! Ask him if he 
has my calling-list!” 

No, the driver had no list. The two 
young people looked at each other. Jean- 
nette laughed hysterically. 

“Tt’s my mistake. I’m in the wrong 
carriage. The rector must have taken mine 
and gone off in it. And I didn’t have but 
one list. What shall I do?” 

“But think of me!” her: companion re 
proached her. “You are all right. You 
ean call up your cousin and get another 
list. But there’s only one Doctor Honey- 
man, and I’ve lost him.” 

He looked so worried that Jeannette tried 
to console him. “I dare say we are both 
nervous about nothing,” she said. “As 
soon as Doctor Honeyman finds out the 
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mistake, he'll tell the coachman 
to drive to the right place. He 
may be there before you are. 
Then I'll get into my own coach 
and Don’t let 
before we have to.” 

The man echoed her 
hopes, but his conscience trou 
bled him, and premonitions of 
evil would not down. And with 
good reason, for when they reach 
ed the bridal mansion the rector 
had not arrived rhe best man 
parleyed with some other young 
men at the front then 
came back to Jeannette with 
furrows on his brow. 

“No luck. They 
phoning around, 
Ardville Court 
Ought to have 
before this.” 

“Mercy! What do you 
pose has happened?” 

“Oh, I know what’s hap- 
pened,” gloomily responded the 
best man “ He’s forgotten all about this 
wedding, and your man’s driving him about 
the city. Do you suppose you could remem- 
ber your calling-list?” 

“Tll try. I do remember the first place. 
Perhaps we can find him,” she said, breath- 
lessly. 

“ Here, Walter, catch this,” called the best 
man to a youth at the gate. “This” was 
a little white box containing the wedding- 
ring. “Tell them not to worry. I'll find 
the dominie, if he’s above ground. If I don’t 
return, Walter, you might look for me in 
the river.” 

He sprang into the carriage and they 
were off. The search for the Reverend John 
Honeyman had begun. 
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Upon leaving his home, Doctor Honeyman 
leaned back comfortably and resumed the 
interrupted thread of the scathing discourse 


which he was to hurl at his congregation 
next Sunday. The halting of his conveyance 
recalled him to mundane things. He looked 
around absently, noticed his surplice bag 
and prayer-book, and remembered that he 
was to officiate at something. His daughter 
having left the book-mark at the marriage 
service, he recollected that it was a wed- 
ding. Gathering together his possessions, he 
dismounted and approached the house. 

\ sudden bereavement had cancelled the 
first reception on Jeannette’s list. After a 
talk with the lackey at the door, the Rever- 
end Doctor returned to the carriage and re 
marked that the driver had made a mistake. 

The next house wore a festive air. Awn 
ings were stretched from curb to door; 
people were coming and going. Doctor 
Honeyman entered with several others, was 
relieved of bag and book, and found himself 
shaking hands with an elegantly gowned 
dame before he realized what was happening 
to him. He did not know his hostess, nor 
she him, but she murmured the name he had 


DRAWER. 


TELL THEM NOT TO WORRY. I'LL FIND THE DOMINIE” 


given to the butler and passed him down 
her receiving-line. 

The rector of All Angels eschewed all 
purely social functions; he was amazed and 
confounded on finding himself at a tea. He 
declined refreshments, repossessed himself of 
satchel and book, and went out to 
strate with his coachman. 

Jehu waxed indignant. He grumbled out 
that he could read, and he'd told to 
go to these places, and if the gentleman ‘’d 
tell him where he did want to go he'd take 
him there. He handed list to 
his passenger. 

The rector was appalled at its length. He 
eould not understand why he should be ex 
pected to go to all these places. He did 
not recognize a single name, until, at the 
bottom .of the slip, he spied Mrs. William 
Bell’s. She was one of his parishioners— 
she had a daughter—— yes, he recollected 
something about her being engaged—that 
must be the place. If not, he would have 
to telephone to his daughter and admit his 


remon- 


been 


Jeannette’s 
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predicament. He gave the driver Mrs. Bell’s 
address, and again they went their way. 

Before Mrs. Bell’s home were more car- 
riages, more automobiles, more guests in 
fine attire, but Doctor Honeyman had learned 
caution. He inquired if Mrs. Bell was ex- 
pecting him. The colored man on duty at 
the door, knowing him by sight, grinned an 
affirmative answer; whereupon the doctor 
asked to be taken to a dressing-room. The 
man, surprised, spoke to another servant, 
who led the rector up-stairs to a dressing- 
room, and lingered until he saw that gentle- 
man begin to don his robes of office. 

The servant descended to the parlor and 
informed his mistress that Doctor Honey- 
man was up-stairs getting ready to preach. 
The lady turned pale, thinking he had gone 
insane—at her house—at a reception, of all 
things! “Go and stay with him, James,” 
she said, “ and tell them to send Mrs. Brown 
to me. She is in the dining-room.” 

Mrs. Brown was another parishioner. 
She left her coffee-urn, and heard her friend’s 
whispered story with alarm. “Oh dear! 
Do you suppose his mind has turned? We 
must not have a scene here. I'll go and try 
to get him away quietly. To think of his 
ending like this!” 

Mrs. Brown, going up- stairs, met the 
rector coming down. He did not look in- 
sane, and greeted her so cordially that she 
felt sure there was a mistake somewhere. 
\ few questions straightened the matter out. 
Mrs. Brown laughed till the tears came. 

“The Carr-Herkemer wedding!” she ex- 
claimed. “ Mercy! it was to take place at 
three. I am going to the reception myself 
it five.” 

‘My good lady,” replied the relieved Doc- 
tor Honeyman, “I require two things of 
you—Mrs, Herkemer’s address and the prom- 
ise that you wil! let me finish the ceremony 
before you arrive for the reception.” 

The amused Mrs. Brown granted both re- 
quests, and again the rector went his way. 
He reached Mrs. Herkemer’s three-quarters 
of an hour late, but the marriage vows had 
been spoken by the time the first guests ar- 
rived to congratulate the happy pair. The 
bride’s brother supported the groom through 
the ordeal. The best man was not present. 


Meanwhile Jeannette, rolling away from 
Mrs. Herkemer’s door in quest of the rector, 
scribbled down all the names she could re- 
member. There were nine. “I had fourteen 
names, but these will do for a starter,” she 
said. “If we don’t find him, Ill telephone 
to Mary for the rest. I don’t know any of 
these people very well, but they came to my 
tea last week.” 

‘So you are going over the free-lunch 
route,” remarked her companion, glancing 
over the list. “ All the newcomers do it, 
but it gets to be an awful bore after a while. 
We'll have to look up these addresses in the 
directory.” 

They looked up the names and hastened 
away to their first stop. Jeannette had re- 
membered which one that was. At the door 








they were met with the news of the can 
celled entertainment, and that Doctor Honey- 
man had called. 

“You see I was right. We will chase 
him all the afternoon,” said the best man, 
with bitterness of soul. 

“All right, then, we will,’ declared the 
young lady. She had become thoroughly 
interested in the adventure, and determined 
to see it to a finish. 

Alas! Jeannette had not remembered the 
order of her goings. ‘lhe rector was not at 
the next house, nor yet the next. The best 
man called up the bride’s home, but Doc 
tor Honeyman had not come, and the re- 
marks made by the person at the other end 
of the line filled him with indignation. 

“I’m doing my best to find him. I don’t 
know what else I can do,” he said, dis- 
couraged. “Do you think we could be 
quicker about it, Miss— Would you mind 
telling me your name? 

“ Jeannette Mills. Would you mind tell- 
ing me yours?” 

“Howard Carr. Pardon me for not in- 
troducing myself sooner,” apologized the 
best man. “I’m the groom’s cousin. It’s 
a good thing I am, too. He can’t cut my 
acquaintance, no matter what happens.” 

“ Never mind, Mr. Carr. You are doing the 
best you can. We'll find him,” said Miss 
Mills, trying to comfort the unhappy youth. 

They planned their attacks upon the va- 
rious “at homes” with the idea of saving 
time. At each house Jeannette would leave 
her cards and go down the receiving-line, 
glancing about meanwhile for the rector. 
She would then rejoin her escort, who had 
been interviewing the servant at the door, 
and they would dash off for their next stop. 

At last they came to Mrs. Bell’s and met 
Mrs. Brown coming out. She heard them 
ask for the rector, and had her second good 
laugh that day. 

“He came here and I sent him away long 
ago. The ceremony is over by this time. 
Come back to the reception with me, you 
naughty Mr. Carr. You, too, Miss Mills. 
Our best man will need all the protection 
we can give him when that crowd gets hold 
of him. Come on, both of you.” 

Mrs. Brown was right. A troop of joy- 
ous young people swirled out to meet the 
best man, escorted him into the house, and 
presented him to the bride and groom. They 
laughed, they guyed him, they compelled 
him to make a speech; he attracted more 
attention than the principals. The bride 
said she did not believe she would speak to 
him again; the maid of honor wouldn’t. 

‘You are the only friend I have in -the 
world,” the harassed young fellow declared 
to Jeannette as she prepared to continue 
her journeyings. “I’m not going to stay 
here one minute after you leave. I’m going 
with you to pay the rest of your calls, and 
then I’m going to see you home. You might 
just as well let me, Miss Mills. I’m go- 
ing, anyhow.” 

Confronted with such determination, what 
woman could have said him nay? 
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The Question of the Day 
M* soul is worn with a futile fret, 
My heart is bowed with a carking care 
I try to 


Of some 
Incessant 


rise above it—yet 


things ean't be unaware! 
trials heart-strings teal 
Continued failure spirit grieves; 

And I ask myself in a wild despair, 
What shall I do with my last year’s sleeves 


one 
my 
my 


Instead of a 
net, 
l see a hopeless balloon affair; 
Here a medallion, and there a rosette, 
Ending in frills of a hideous flare, 
Leaving my forearm shamelessly 
With mortification my heaves, 
As the other women covertly stare. 
What shall I do with my last year’s sleeves ‘ 


long, straight, tight, tucked 


bare; 
bosom 
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sleeves are a trap and a 
A lace half no one deceives 
(And the real ones cost $12.98 a pair! ) 


What shall I do with my last year’s sleeves 
L’ENVOI 
Poet, you sing to a lightsome air 
Of last year’s roses or snow or leaves; 
But I gnash my teeth, and | 
What shall I do with 
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sleeves ( 
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His Way 


N eleven-year-old living very near 
had contracted a bad habit of 
swinging his feet while at the dinner table. 
One night his mother said very seriously: 
“Northam, vou must not swing your feet 
like this. Why do you?” The lad an- 
swered: “ Mother, I swing my feet when [ 
feel contented and happy. It is my way of 
wagging my tail.” 


boy 4 
Chicago, 
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Mrs. 
Hippo 


Monk. “ Well, 


You must come up and see me 


good-by, 


Urs, 


sonie- 


dear 


Necessity, Not Choice 


YOUNG man engaged board in a private 
family who were extremely devout. Be 
each meal was said. To their 
dismay, the new boarder sat bolt upright 
while the others reverently bowed their 
heads. When the second day passed, and 
the young man evinced no disposition to un- 
bend, the good lady of the house could en- 
dure the situation no longer 

‘ Agnostic?” asked she, sharply. 

“No, madam,” humbly responded 
young man—* boil.” 


fore grace 


the 


= SS NSN SNS . 
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Why Doth a Pussy Cat? 


HY doth a pussy cat prefer, 
When dozing, drowsy, on the sill, 
To purr and purr and purr and purr 
Instead of merely keeping still? 
With nodding head and folded paws, 
She keeps it up without a cause. 


Why doth she flaunt her lofty tail 
In such a stiff right-angled pose? 
If lax and limp she let it trail 
"Twould seem more restful, Goodness 
knows! 
When strolling ‘neath the chairs or bed, 
She lets it bump above her head. 


Why doth she suddenly refrain 
From anything she’s busied in 
And start to wash, with might and main, 
Most any place upon her skin? 
Why doth she pick that special spot, 
Not seeing if it’s soiled or not? 


Why doth she never seem to care 
To eome directly when you call, 
But makes approach from here and there, 
Or sidles half around the wall? 
Though doors are opened at her mew, 
You often have to push her through. 


Why doth she this? Why doth she that? 
I seek for cause—I yearn for clews; 
The subject of the pussy cat 
Doth endlessly inspire the mews. 
Why doth a pussy cat? Ah, me, 
I haven’t got the least idee. 
BurRGES JOHNSON. 


Familiar 


A= touring-car, containing a man 
and his wife, met a hay wagon fully 
loaded in a narrow road. The woman de- 
clared that the farmer must back out, but 
her husband contended that she was un- 
reasonable. 

“But you can’t back the automobile so 
far,” she said, “ and I don’t intend to move 
for anybody. He should have seen us.” 

The husband pointed out that this was 
impossible, owing to an abrupt turn in 
the road. 

“I don’t eare,” she insisted; “I won't 
move if we have to stay here all night.” 

The man in the automobile was starting 
to argue the matter, when the farmer, who 
had been sitting quietly on the hay, in- 
terrupted. 

“Never mind, old man,” he exclaimed, 
“Tl try to back out. Lve got one just 
like her at home.” 


Sun Spasms 


ANIE couldn’t get the knack of double 

consonants and vowels, persisting in pro- 
nouncing all letters separately, until her 
teacher’s instructions were perilously em- 
phatie. 

One morning the lesson in the first read- 
er was a poem beginning, “ Up, up, Mary, 
the sun has arisen!” and the little maid 
serenely read, “ Double up, Mary, the sun 
has arisen!” 
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Mr. Rassir. “J can’t say that I am keen for automobiling.” 


A Bad Cough 
RRIVING at a small Western station 
out West last fall, where a number of 
cowboys had gathered after the regular 


round-up, a young tenderfoot asked per 
mission to ride a certain horse which be- 
longed to a cowboy present. 

“Why, sure,” said the owner, and helped 
the young fellow to mount. 

It wasn’t long, however, before the pony 
started to buck and the tenderfoot was 
thrown. 

“What threw you?” asked the owner of 
the horse, helping the young man to his feet. 

“What threw me?” said the tenderfoot, 
surprised. “Didn't you see her buck?” 

“Buck h——!” said the cowboy. “ Why, 
she only coughed.” 

Hiding It 
S Mrs. Brown was going away for the 
day, she told her colored maid Ella that 
she might have a holiday too, but that she 
must lock the house up securely and put 
the silver away in a safe place. 

When Mrs. Brown came back in the late 
afternoon, her feelings may be imagined as 
she read the following note pinned to the 
front door: 


Deer Mis Brown,—I hid the silver se- 
cure under yure bed. Lovingly, 
ELLA. 





No Objections 

YOUNG man had been calling with great 

regularity upon a charming young wom- 
an for a year, and he had early discovered 
that a box-of candy helped the evening along 
not a little. The last time he called he was 
admitted by the small brother, who observed 
a box of a familiar size and appearance un- 
der the young man’s arm. 

“More candy for sis?” he 
“Gee! Wish I was a girl!” 

“Does your sister like to have me bring 
it every time I come?” the youth queried, 
seeking inside information. 

“You bet she does!” Johnny responded, 
“and I heard the fellow she’s goin’ to marry 
tell her he didn’t mind it—it just saves him 
that much toward what they are goin’ to 
start housekeepin’ with.” 


remarked. 


She’d Mind Him 


OP was three years older than her baby 
brother, and felt herself equal to as- 
suming the responsibilities of big-sisterhood. 
When, therefore, her mother asked her to 
“keep an eye” on the baby and see that 
he didn’t fall out of bed, Hope answered: 
“Yes, mamma, I’ll mind him; an’, if 
he falls, I’ll call you the minute he hits 
the floor.” 
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Course 


Reggie flunked in aeronautics. 





A Really Good Man 


HEN a certain dusky citizen of Rich- 

mond took steps to obtain admission to 
a Masonic lodge in that city he founu, to 
his dismay, that many obstacles were being 
interposed by those hostile to his initiation 
into the said organization. 

He sought and gained from the proper 
officers an opportunity to refute certain 
statements regarding the character of him- 
self and members of his family. Im a fine 
burst of indignation the applicant said, 
among other things: 

‘Gents, I am a 
ple is 
law is 
outer the 
his time 


good man. All my 
Why, my brother-in- 
man that he got 


eight months befo’ 


peo 
good people 
sich a good 

penitentiary 
was up!” 


Willing to Change 


HILE little Bess was being put to bed 

a thunder-storm set in, and she began 

to shiver at the thought of being left alone. 
“Oh, there’s nothing to be afraid of, 
said her mother. “I must go down 
with papa; but God is right here 
and He won’t let anything harm 


dearie,” 
to stay 
with you, 
you.” 

For the moment the child was pacified, 
but presently there came a clap that made 
the windows rattle. 

“Mamma!” piped a tremulous little 
from the upper landing. 

“ Yes, dearie?” 

“ Won't you 
stay with God, 
stay with papa?” 


voice 


and 
and 


here 
down 


please come up 
and let me go 


Company for the Dog 


N the north of 
coursing is a 


England, where rabbit- 
great sport, swift, well- 
trained dogs often win large sums in prizes; 
consequently the owners of these animals 
bestow much attention on them. An old 
Yorkshire collier, well known for his suc- 
cess in the coursing-field, recently surprised 
all his friends by marrying a very unpre- 
possessing woman. 

“Why hast thou got spliced, lad, at thy 
age*” one of his friends asked him. 

“ Oh, that’s not much of a tale,” answered 
the old man. “I agree wi’ ye ‘at Betsy 
yonder is no beauty; if she had been, I 
shouldn’t have wed her. But that there dog 
0’ mine, he was simply pining for some one 
to look after him while I was away at the 
pit. I eouldn’t bear to leave him in the 
house by hissel’, so I hit on the idea of 
marrying Betsy. She’s not ‘’andsome, but 
she’s mighty good company for t’ dog.” 


A Convenient Name 


DITH was very fond of a diminutive 
kitten appropriately known as Dick. At 
length the time arrived when it seemed to 
the children that the kitten should be duly 
christened, and shortly afterward Edith was 
excitedly relating the event to her mother. 
“How did Dick enjoy it?” she inquired. 
“He didn’t like the water very well,” 
Edith replied: “but, you see, he isn’t Dick 
any more, for we decided to name him 
just Fuzzy; and then, when he grows up, 
he can be a father cat or mother cat, just 
as he likes.” 
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THE FIRST STEP away from self-respect is 
lack of care in personal cleanliness: the first move 
in building up a proper pride in man, woman, or 
child is a visit to the Bathtub. You can’t be healthy, 


or pretty, or even good, unless you are clean. Use 


HAND SAPOLIO. 
AID THE NATURAL CHANGES of. the 
skin by using Hanp SAPOLIO, and you will gain, or 


retain, a natural beauty that no cosmetics can pro- 
duce. Can you afford to be without it? Don’t 
infer. Try it! 
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The Original 


Milk Chocolate 


Costs no more than inferior brands 


Purity, wholesomeness and flavor considered 
it is by far the best and also the least expen- 
sive of eating chocolates. 

Imitations are invariably disappointing and 
lack the smoothness and true, rich chocolate 
flavor that have made 


GALAPETER 
“The World’s Favorite Chocolate” 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, New York 
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IN the next number of HARPER’S MAG- 

AZINE (June) will appear a remarkable 
human document—a chapter of hitherto 
untold history. It is called “Rowand ”—the 
name of the man whose daring career it de- 
scribes. He was a scout for Sheridan in the 
Civil War. This true record of his experi- 
ences is more interesting than any fiction. In 
the entire annals of American heroism there 
is no more thrilling chapter. 
@ For more than a year past Mr. W. G. 
Beymer has been engaged in gathering, from 
original sources, material for this and other 
equally remarkable narratives dealing with 
the careers of the spies, scouts, and men of the 
secret service. Here will be told for the first 
time the true story of these men whom history 
has neglected— men who, without hope of 
advancement or favor, went about their work 
of peril alone and in constant touch with 
ignominious death. These articles will pay 
fitting tribute to their great service. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


for June 


Notable among the other articles 

in the June HARPER’S are: 
THE DANUBE. By Marie van Vorst. 
Profusely illustrated by Andre Castaigne. A delight- 
fully picturesque account of a journey down another of 
the world’s great rivers. 


THE SOUTHERNMOST PEOPLE OF THE 
WORLD. By Charles W. Furlong. A _ most 
important and interesting paper, describing Mr. Fur- 
long’s visit to the natives inhabiting a bleak corner 


of Tierra del Fuego —the last of a once strong and 
warlike race. 


THE ART OF BENSON. By Charles H. Caffin. 
A delightfully illustrated paper on one of the most 
brilliant and versatile of American painters; 


@ Other important articles are Professor Thomas Louns- 
bury’s brilliant paper on the attempted use of archaic 
forms by great writers in their efforts to approximate 
the language of bygone days; and “ The Ship-Yard,” 
by Thornton Oakley. 


¢ There are Seven Unusual Short Stories in the June HARPER’S. 
Among the authors are Alice Brown, Justus Miles Forman, 
Roy Rolfe Gilson, Olivia Howard Dunbar, Richard Le Gallienne, 
G. B. Lancaster, and Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 


And 


The Notable Anonymous Serial 
“THE INNER SHRINE” 
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NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 





ROBERT GRANT’S 


The Chippendales 


$1.50 


A dramatic story of new and old life in Boston; the humor a: 
the struggle and the points of view are delightfully present: 
Blaisdell, a modern, hustling man of business, good-hearted | 
ruthless in his methods, invades the inner circle where 
Chippendales, an old Boston family, are firmly intrench« 
The tacit conflict between him and young Sumner (his moth: 
was a Chippendale), who does not shirk the modern strugg| 
but chooses to bring the old ideals with him, shows Mr. Grant 
powers at their best. This book will arouse even more intere 
and discussion than “‘ Unleavened Bread.’’ 





7 Wy | CHARLES BELMONT 
FRANCIS LYNDE’S ree, - a4 DAVIS'S 


The | ar. £ .— The Lodger 
»| Overhead, others 


IMustrated. $1.50 


King of Arcadia 


Iiustrated. $1.50 
Stories of some of the most 
picturesque and hitherto un- 
: touched phases of metropolitan 
written mystery story that 1 life, and told with the ready 
. . Tes symps standing 
will keep the reader excited to , sympathy and under tandin 
: 4 a of one who has lived among 

the end New York Sun. +" aed is the people and the scenes h« 

FROM “THE LODGER OVERHEAD” describes. 


ARTHUR . 
rrain's Ihe Butler’s Story 
Iilustrated. $1.25 
“*The Butler's Story’ is told effectively and is worth while. 
Mr. Train has given his principal character just enough of the 
speech of his type to maintain the illusion." —Brooklyn Eagle. 
READY THIS MONTH 
RICHARD HARDING EUGENE PAUL 
DAVIS’S METOUR’S 


The In the Wake of 
White Mice the Green Banner 


Ilustrated. $1.50 IMiustrated. $1.50 


A quick, rousing story of love A strong, stirring story of 
and a revolution in a Central adventure during the French 
American republic, occupation of Algeria. 


“A really good and well- 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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| IMPORTANT NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 








Siena: 


The Story of a Medizeval Commune 


By FERDINAND SCHEVILL 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 


Illustrated. $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.75 


A brilliant, scholarly, and entertaining account of one of the 
most interesting of all medieval cities. Professor Schevill is 
the authority on his subject, and not only has he written the 
political and commercial history of Siena, but he deals with 
the artistic and esthetic side as well. The book is abundantly 
provided with maps and is beautifully illustrated with repro- 
duced photographs of the opulent monumental and artistic 
wealth of Siena 


Egoists : 
A Book of Supermen 
By JAMES HUNEKER 


d e 
England the English 
From an American Point of View 

By PRICE COLLIER 


$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.60 

This brilliant, keen, and illuminat- 
ing study of the traits of character 
which have made the Englishman 
what he is to-day is of the highest 
value as well as the greatest interest. 
Some of the chapters in this strik- 
ing book recently appeared in 
Scribner's Magazine. 


« . . 
Social Organization 
By CHARLES HORTON COOLEY 
PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.60 
A remarkably elaborate and systematic exposition of the 


$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.60 

Brilliant studies of such men as 
Barres, Anatole France, Stirner, 
e most Helld, Blake, Nietzsche, Ibsen, and 
to un- ; 
politan Stendhal. 
ready 
anding 


<—— The Problem 
of Human Life 
“_ By 
RUDOLPH EUCKEN 


JAMES HUNBEEKER 





Translated by W. S. HOUGH 
and W. R. BOYCE GIBSON 


$3.00 net; postpaid, $3.30 


A scholarly and, in the best 
sense, popular discussion of 
the problem of human life as 
it has been viewed by the 
great thinkers from Plato to 
the present day. Professor 
Eucken was the winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature 
last year. 











Shelley. 


A fascinating and astonishin 


relations as distinguished from the individual constitution of 
man and of their effect on his conduct and activities, moral and 
material. A book of marked interest, even fascination, for the 
lay reader as well as for the economic student. 


Artemis to Actaeon, “"Vec" 


Verse 
By EDITH WHARTON 
$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 


Mrs. Wharton’s first volume of verse, and remarkable alike 
for its great beauty and power of expression. 


By FRANCIS THOMPSON 
$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 
study of one great poet by another, a masterpiece of critical 


interpretation, and an essay a extraordinary poetical beauty. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTAT IONS 
A ROSE OF SAVOY 


ADELAIDE OF Savoy, Duchesse de Bourgogne, mother of Louis XV. By H. Noer W 

AMS, author of ‘‘The Women Bonapartes,’’ ‘Mme. Recamier,’’ ‘Queen Margot,’’ ‘‘ M; 

ompadour,”’ et« With a frontispiece in photogravure and 16 other illustrations. 
net 


Few princesses before or since bole id ave exercised a more extraordinary fascinat 
i few have left behind ther more grac memory This book furnishes a charming pictu ft 


RICHARD TO MINNA WAGNER 


Letters To His First Wire. Translated, prefaced and edited by Witiam Asuton Ex 
With photogravure portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, $7:00 net. 


A most important contribution to Wagnerian literature, containing much new material of interest about W: agner 
and his projects and ambitions 


FRENCH CHATEAUX AND GARDENS 


In THE XVitn Century. A Series of Reproductions of Contemporary Drawings hitherto u 
published. By Jacgues ANpDRovET pu CercEAv. Selected and described, w vith an Accout 
of the Artist and his Works, by W. H. Warp. With 27 full-page plates and 30 photograph 


and other illustrations in the text. 4to, $10.00 net. 

This volume presents a fairly complete picture of Architectural Evolution in France during the 16th Century, and compr 
some of the finest specimens of each phase~ the hybrid style of Louis XII., the purer style of Francis I., the maturer Ren 
ance of Henry II., the decayed taste and license of Henry III. This book forms one of the most suggestive and valuable wu 

on the Renaissance Architecture of the 16th Century. 


MEXICO 


Irs ANCIENT AND MopERN CIVILIZATION; History AND Po.LiticaL ConpiTions; ToPpoOGRAPHY 
and NatuRAL Resources; INDUSTRIES AND GENERAL DEVELOPMENT. By C. REGINA! 
Enock, F.R.G.S., author of ‘‘ Peru”’ and ‘‘ The Andes and the Amazon.”’ With an Intr 
duction by Martin Hume With a map and numerous illustrations. (South Americar 
Series.) 8vo, $3.00 net. 


WE TWO IN WEST AFRICA 


By Decima Moore and Major F. Gorpon GuccisBerc, C.M.G.R.E. With many illustration 
and a map. 8vo, $3.50 net. 


SUNSET PLAYGROUNDS 


Fisuinc Days AND OTHERS IN CALIFORNIA AND Canapa. By F. G. Arrato. With man 
illustrations. 8vo, $2.25 net. 


TURKEY IN REVOLUTION 


By CHarRLes Ropen Buxton. With a map and 33 illustrations. 8vo, $2.00 net. 
This is the first book to be published on the important political revolution now taking place in Turkey, an event wort! 
of a place beside the great liberating movements of Greece and Italy, and destined to change profoundly the issues of the Near 
Eastern question 


FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE 


By WitHetm Bope, Ph.D. Translated by J. Haynes. Wath over 80 full-page plates. Large 
8vo, $4.00 net. 


In this excellent work Dr. Bode traces the development of Florentine plastic art from Donatello to Michelangelo, dealing 
separately and in detail with the great sc ulptors—whether in marble, clay, or bronze— -of that brilliant period. 


GREAT MASTERS or DUTCH anp FLEMISH PAINTING 


By Dr. W. Bopr, author of “ Florentine Sculptors of the Renaissance,” etc. With 48 illustra- 
tions. Sq. 12m0, $2.00 ne? 
The Painters here discussed and illustrated include Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Vermeer, Metsu, Jan Steen, Wouvermans, Paul 


Potter, Rubens, and Van Dyck. 


A Hanppook ror Cotiectors. An Account of the Different. Styles of Lace. Their History, 
Characteristics, and Manufacture. By M. Jourparn, Joint-Editor of Palliser’s ‘‘ History 
of Lace.”” With 95 plates, containing 163 examples of Old Lace from photographs. Sq. 8vo, 
$4.50 net. 
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Going Abroad This Summer? 
Going to London? 


If so, you will be especially interested in the April, May 
and June issues of Scribner’s Magazine in which will be 
found a number of advertisements of many of the better 
English shops, hotels, railroads, etc. 


If you will write to Scribner’s International 
Travel and Shopping Bureau, 153 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, printed matter or information with 
reference to these shops will be furnished. 


This special Scribner service is available now, before you 
sail, or you may communicate with our London office 
immediately on your arrival in England, and desirable in- 
formation and introductions to the best shops, hotels and 
travel offices will be cheerfully given. 


Among the great London establishments and English hotels, which give special 
care to American visitors, introduced by the Scribner Bureau, are: 


SHOPS: Maggs Brothers, Prints and Autographs; John Wilsons’ Successors, Lid., Linens; 

faring G& Gillow, Lid., Art Galleries; H. P. Truefitt, Lid., American Shaving Parlour ; 
Peter Robi ’s, Fashionable Attire; Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., Linens; Bon, Lid., Costumers 
and Furnishers, London, W.; Trafford Park, Land for Commercial Purposes, Manchester, 
England; Thomas Tilling, Ltd., Automobile Service; Dunhill’s, Smart Motor Wear; A. Car- 
michel & Co., Correct Clothes; J. C. Vickery, Trunks, Bags, etc. 


HOTELS: Kingsley Hotel, Bloomsbury Square, London; Thackeray Hotel, Great Russell St., 
London; Midland Hotel, London, N. W.; Midland Hotel, Manchester; Adelphia Hotel, 


Liverpool; Queens Hotel, Leeds; Midland Hotel, Bradford; Hans Crescent, Belgravia, 
London, S. W. 





TRANSPORTATION LINES: Great Western R.R. of England; P. and O. Royal 
Mail Steamers. 


Address 


Scribner’s International Travel and Shopping Bureau 
Care SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
NEW YORK LONDON 
153-157 Fifth Avenue Temple House, Temple Avenue 
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The newest situation and invention of many seasons, full of human, real 
people, humor, and homely talk, and the tears of laughter and of pathos. 









































OLD LADY 
NUMBER 31 


SUPPOSE you were a man of sixty-five, cheerful, of a humorous turn of mind, 
not a success at money-making, and should suddenly find yourself “OLD LADY 
NUMBER 31” in an Old Ladies’ Home of Shoreville, Long Island. 

Don’t you think that some unusual fun could be extracted from such a 
ridiculous situation ? 

Would n’t what you said to the finicky but tender-hearted “ Miss Abigail,” 
«Aunt Nancy Smith,” and “Butterfly Blossy,” and what they said to you, be 
worth hearing and laughing over? 

Just such a fate befell old “Cap’n Rose,” who in his early days was a Long 
Island life saver. At the end of his resources he expected to “go to board on 
the county” while the wife of his youth was to join the ladies at the “ Home,” 
but the ladies bountifully adopted «Cap’n Rose,” and of such materials 


LOUISE FORSS3LUND has written 
OLD LADY NUMBER 31 


Sold everywhere, $1.00, The Century Co. 





Very human, very touching, and humorous; not at all like any other 
book you ever read, so it cannot be labeled or compared to any of the 
humorous successes of homely life —IT DOES N’T NEED IT. 
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“IT Was About to Say— 


why—er—say, Miss Guin-never, 

do you think you could ever come 

to keer about me?’’ blunders Mr. 

Opp, his fine phrases evapor- 

ating, his courage deserting him 

in this supreme moment, The 

ardent, awkward love-making 

of this flamboyant, preten- 

tious and absurd little man 

is not the least of the fas- 
cinations of 


‘MR. OPP” 


By Auice Hecan Rice, Author of 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 


Having achieved failure as a jack-of-all-trades, Mr. D. Web- 
ster Opp becomes proprietor and editor of ‘‘The Opp Eagle’’ 
of Cove City, Kentucky. His exalted pride in this high 
estate, his zeal for the public welfare, and the way he runs 
that seriously meant, and unintentionally funny country 
paper — these alone would make this book a laughing success. 

Then, in Opp’s tender and whole-souled devotion to his pa- 
thetically helpless sister Kippy, the whimsical humor of the 
tale strikes a genuine heart interest, and you begin to like the 
quaint little man, and end by taking off your hat to him as he 
goes on his way whistling, — ‘‘ such a plucky, sturdy, hopeful 
whistle as calls to arms the courage that lies slumbering in the 


hearts of men.’’ 
Many pictures by Leon Guipon. Price $1.00 





THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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MERELY PLAYERS 


Stories of Stage Folk. By Virginia Tracy. 


The great popular success of these short stories justifies their 
appearance in book form. They are behind-the-scenes pictures 
of actors and actresses, their joys and sorrows, the tragedies 
and comedies of the real men and women of the stage. 





A handsome volume. r2mo, 336 pages. $1.50. 


SIMEON TETLOW’S SHADOW 


By Jennette Lee, Author of “Uncle William” 
** Original and attractive. . . . Full of that precious quality, sympathy.” 
—Professor Richard Burton in the Bellman. 
A Distinguished Novelist says: A Contractor and Builder says: 


**T took it up the other night, after dinner, in- ‘* T enjoyed it immensely. Only one who has had 
tending to read a few minutes, and that was the to contend with the vexatious annoyances you 
last I knew until I turned the last page.” have so clearly described can really appreciate it.” 


Frontispiece by Ashe. $1.50. 








With 100IHus- 
By he Ante THe BIOGRAPHY OFA SIVERFOK rations and 
o e Bi Decorations 
ography of.a 


Author? 





Grizzly.” ERNEST THOMPSON SETON by the Artist- 
ae ae 


All the magic of the wild, free 
life of the open is caught and 
held in these pages — the story, 
from his cubhood to his splendid 
prime, of that aristocrat of foxes, 
Domino Reynard; his happy, 
adventurous, sometimes tragic 
life among the Goldur Hills; the 
romance of his life-union with 
Snowyruff. 


The telling is Mr. Seton’s ripest 
and best; and the altogether de- 
lightful and fascinating narrative 
is made still more delightful and 
fascinating by over one hundred 
of the author’s characteristic il- 
lustrations. 

Cover design, title-page, and 
general make-up by Grace Gal- 
latin Seton. $1.50. 





There is a smile on every page, and a laugh in each chapter 


THE WILES or SEXTON MAGINNIS 


By Maurice Francis Egan 


You ’ll love Maginnis— everybody does put his mother-‘n-law ; and Herself’s disap- 
proval is constitutional and chronic — and you ‘ll love his "Kerry brogue, and his hea- 
venly smile, and his beautiful disregard of the truth. The story of Maginnis’s wiles is just 
the cleverest, jolliest book of Irish-American life and adventure in American literature. 


Pictures by Keller. 





THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NEW YORK 
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The Bronze Bell 


by 
Louis Joseph Vance 
Author of 
“THE BRASS BOWL,” 


etc. 


4 novel of mystery, romance and 
adventure. 


Illustrations in color by Harrison 
Fisher, $1.50 








The Alternative 
by 


George Barr. McCutcheon 


Author of “ GRAUSTARK,” 
“THE DAY OF THE DOG,” 


etc., etc. 





Wi ith full-page illustrations in color 
»y Harrison saan and decora 
tio ms by The B. Hapgood. 


1.35. 














the Latch by 


By Mary Cholmondeley 


Author of ** RED POTTAGE,” Author 

etc. One of the strongest books ie 

of the season. 12mo, cloth. 
Illustrated, $1.25 


“MY FRIEND PR 


Illustrated 








THE ROYAL END 


HENRY HARLAND 


“THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF BOX,” 








The Glass House 
By Florence Morse Kingsley 


Author of * * The Trans figuration 

of Miss Philura,” ** The Resur- 

= rection of Miss Cynthia,” ete., 

; etc. With illustrations by Alice 

Barber Stephens. 12mo, cloth, 
1.50 


OSPERO,” etc. 





, $1.50 








THE MUSIC 
MASTER 


By CHARLES KLEIN 
Author of “‘ The Lion and the 


ouse’” 


Illustrations in color by John Rae 
$1.50 


KINGSMEAD 


by 
BETTINA VON HUTTEN 


Author of “ Pam,” “ Pam 
Decides,” etc. 


Frontispiece in color by Will Foster. 
$1.50. 








By WILLIAM HAMIL- 
The Red Mouse. ® AM HAM 


Illustrated in color by the Kinneys and Harrison Fisher, $1.50 


The Girl and the Bill. ®” BANNISTER 


With cover design by Harrison Fisher and flkpoa age a al 
tions in color by the Kinneys. $1.50. 


The Whirl. 


Martin Justice. $1.50. 


By FOXCROFT DAVIS. _ Full- 


page illustrations in color by B. 





By OWEN JOHNSON. 


The Eternal Boy. ® OWEN JOHNS 


The Hands of Compulsion. ®;4MEA 
Author of ** Jan Vedder’s Wife,” etc. $1.50. 


The Pulse of Life. PzyRs..B&.9¢ 





What Is Physical Life | The Great 


By WM. HANNA THOMSON,M.D, 


Author of “ Brain and Personality.” 
Ready in May. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.50 Martin. 12mo, 


Wet Way 
By ALAN DALE 
With over 100 aengge: ey by H. B. 


The Blue Bird. 473'x"'” 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
cloth, $1.50. Mattos. 12mo, cloth, met, $1.20, 





A Handbook of Modern 
French Painting. 2% ,%; 
EATON, B.A., M.A., Professor of the 


History and Criticism of Art (Emeritus) 
Vale University. With 250 illustrations. Net, 
8vo, cloth. Wet, $2.50. 


A personal 





MR. CLEVELAND 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


Studies in Several 
Literatures 
By HARRY THURSTON PECK, 


Litt.D., Professor in Columbia Univer- 
sity. 12mo, cloth, met, $1.20. 
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T6o0 Pictures 
for 25 Cents 





LOVE AMONG THE RUINS 
The first pie 
India Print, 22 by 18 in. $2.00 








Copyright 199% by Life Pub. Co. 





Beautify your home with cheer- 
ful things. On receipt of twenty- 
five cents we will send you our 
little book of LIFE’'S PRINTS 
containing 160 reproductions of 
these most artistic and pleasure- 
giving pictures. 

With it you will also receive 
the supplement of 47 additional 
pictures. 
> 3 Life Publishing Company 
= 20 West 31st Street 


FOR HE’S A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW ” T 
oan) York 
Photogravure, 20 by 15 in. $1.00 N eu York 











Copyright 1907 by Life Pub. Co. 


—_ 





Always a 
Welcome 
Gijt 








“FOR SHE’S A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW” 
Photogravure, 20 by 15in. $1.00 


The prints described, whose prices are given, are PHOTO-GRAV URES 
of the highest possible quality and finish. Neither care nor expense has 
been spared to attain the very ‘best artistic results. 
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A Good 
De Chosen 
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t 


In Toe Amenican ¥ 
STANNADD BAKER INDIC 
New York, THE RICHESFCHUDCH IN AMERICA- 
BUT HE DOES NOT Bi 
RELIGION. JUST AS 


AGAINST Trang 


The American Mag- 
azine for May also con- 
tains “The Butler,” 
the best story Mary 
Raymond Shipman 
Andrews ever wrote; 
“The Fine Points of 
Baseball,” by the Chi- 
cago Tribune’s expert; 
“ The Indecent Stage,” 
frank words on for- 
bidden topics, by Sam- 
uel Hopkins Adams. 


Only 


a copy; $1.00 a year. 








PS 


re] 
: 


: Is Rather lo 


snCireatRiches 


Read “ The Old Or- 
der Changeth,” a po- 
litical discussion by 
William Allen White; 
the short stories by 
Marion Hill, James 
Oppenheim, and 
others; the novel, let- 
ters, editorials, beau- 
tiful pictures, and all 
the other features that 
go to make a magazine 
big and interesting. 





Only 


a copy; $1.00 a year. 
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THIRD. The people shall make the laws, 
and they shall adminster the laws, and the 
laws, and the administration of the laws 
shall be for the benefit of the people, and 
not for the benefit of The Few 


FOURTH. Justice shall be everywhere, 
and shall protect the poor and the humble, 
and shall control the rich and the great. 


FIFTH, The dominion of Almighty Dollar 
over the ballot box, the halls of legislation, 
and the courts of justice, shall be terminated, 
and its voice shall avail not when the people 
speak 

SIXTH The instruments which have been 
created by the laws for the people's benefit 
shall be the implements of the people, and 
not the weapons of The Few; what they reap 
from the prosperity of the people shall belong 
to the people, and they shall always and 
everywhere bend to the people's will, in 
acknowledgment of their servitude to the 
people's laws 

SEVENTH. The transgressor of the laws 
of the people shall be branded with the scar 
of his transgression, and the greater the 
transgression, the deeper shail be the brand 


EIGHTH. The dollar kings of the land, at 
all times, and in all places, and under pain of 
forfeiture and disgrace, shall stand ready to 
show honest title to their kingdoms 


NINTH. Of all things the most sacred 
shall be the laws of God and the laws of the 
people, and they shall be most honored who 
most cherish and best exemplify these laws. 


THE 
FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY. IV 


The Roosevelt Creed 
By THOMAS W LAWSON 


YR the fourth part of a century The Few 
had ruled. the land and The Many were 
as slaves, toiling in their sweat, and 
yielding up their harvests to The Few 
They knew the land to be prosperous, prosperous 
to the limit of God's bounty, and they were told 
that all this prosperity was theirs. Yet they saw 
the fruits of this richness possessed by The Few 
|. They were told that they made the laws and 
administered the laws. Yet they saw that the 
laws were made and administered for the benefit 
of The Few. They were told that all were free 
and all were equal, yet everywhere was the evi- 
dence of their bondage. And the People were 
sorely perplexed. Then God spake and be whom 
the people had chosen as their ruler was taken 
from them and in his stead they found another 
Then came the wondrous change. For he whom 
God had sent struck the scales from their eyes and 
wm their understanding, and the 
s and their land in true light 
sim whom God had sent, and, 


as one inspired, he mmande 










































































































































First. The land shall be ruled by the 
people and not by The Few, as it has been 
writ by the fathers of the land 










SECOND. The result of the efforts of the 
people shall be for the people, and not for 
The Few, who by trickery, and by might 
bred of trickery, have taken unto themselves 
the fruits of the people's efforts. 


TENTH. In the defense of these command- 
ments death shall be held lightly, and punish- 
ment shall be equal and heavy to all .who 
shall Gispbey them. 
a8 






















For seven years this ruler whom God had sent 
to the people fought as one inspired, ever and 
without fear, and for seven years he labored as a 
God-made giant, that all should obey the com- 
mandments 

And as he fought the people were aroused to a 
sense of their true condition, and to the nobility of 
their ruler, and to the magnitude of the fight he 
fought for them, and for their unborn. And they 
cheered him on, and brought to him their wreaths 
of laurel, and their prayer for the success of his 
sacred fight and —~ 

But to every man comes the day and the end, 
and when that day comes he must say to his God 
and to his people, “ Another must take up the cross 
and wield the sword.” 

And when the man whom God had sent to lead 
the people from their plight saw'that his day and 
his ond had come, his eye swept the land for one 
who would carry his commandments on into the 
beyond, and from amongst all the people he chose 
one, and he said to the people: 

“ What I have tried to to I know he will try to 
do,” and the people, with faith and without fear, 
made his choice their choice 

Hark throughout the earth a voice! 

What he did that will I do; what he tried to do 
that will I try to do. As he did not falter neither 
will I falter, and as ye trusted in him and he had 
Jeith in me, 90, loo, may ye trust in me, s0 help me, 
Almighty God 

And time, whirling, swirling, on-rushing time, 
heard, and ere a sliver of its eternity has passed, 
its stylus will have written for all infinity to read 

What Roosevelt began, Taft — 

And im the writing will be found the answer to 
that question of questions of all humanity: 

Can a republic endure? 


A Sensation 
Promised 


Lawson will discuss in his 
great Serial of Prophecy: 


Victories of the People 
What must the People Do to Rule P 
Knavery that Defies Law 
What is a Good Trust P 
Proper Uses of Capital 
Problem of the Workingman 
America and other Nations 
The Foreigner in America 
Just Taxation of the Wealthy 
A Nation without a God P 
Equality under the Law 
Education of Head and Hands 

















































































































About every number for over 
a year a LAWSON Number 


THE PUBLISHER 












(To be continued.) 
(From the March Number.) 
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THE SPORT OF FLYING, by Maximilian Foster 
This article is the latest word upon the efforts of man to conquer the 
air. It is illustrated with many striking photographs of flying machines 

in the process of making and in the act of flying. 


MALARIA, by Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 

Many a man who imagines that his surroundings are perfectly sani- 
tary will open his eyes after he reads this illuminating article by Dr. Hutchin- 
son. Malaria is one of man’s most persistent foes, and this article will shed 
a good deal of light on a doubtful subject. 


THE PEON AND THE LAND, by Dillon Wallace 


This is the second article in Mr. Wallace’s fascinating travel story which 


eee eee eines 


carries the general title of “Beyond the Mexican Sierras." Mr. Wallace 
is as entertaining a travelling companion in Mexico as he proved to be in his 
travels in Labrador. 


BATTLE WITH THE BUGS, by E. P. Powell 


An article written with authority, telling the amateur and professional 
farmer clearly how to overcome the worst enemies of his crops. 


MEN WHO OPERATE THE RAILROADS, by Edward Hungerford 


Railroads are not all steel and all machinery. Mr. Hungerford tells 
the story of the human factors that work together in wonderful harmony 
to keep the complicated schedules running right. The article is illustrated 
by many interesting photographs. 


FIVE WOMEN ON THE TRAIL, by Zephine Humphrey 
The real story of how five women travelled horseback in the Rocky 
Mountains. 


FICTION 

There will be three good short stories in the May number. CONSTABLE 
SMYTHE, N. W. M. P., by Ralph D. Keefer, is a story of the Canadian 
Mounted Police. DAD GOVAN, by C. L. Edholm, is a story of Arizona that 
reaches the heart. SHANGHAIED, by Clarence E. Mulford, tells how 
our friend Hopalong Cassidy gets carried away to sea, and tells how Hopalong 
then puts into operation some manceuvres that give the captain the surprise 
of his life. 
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Articles of Special Importance 








A New Era 1n Lecat Devetopment, By HANNIS TAYLOR, LL.D. 







Tue SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 
(A Repity To CARDINAL GibBons’s ARTICLE ON “ THE CHURCH AND THE REPUBLIC.”) 


By tHe Rev. WM. SCHOENF ELD, of the Lutheran Synod, whose 


communication to the President of the United States elicited the Cardinal's article. 

















«“Wuire Staves IN Arrica: A Sattor’s Story” 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 







Tue Furure oF THE PHILIPPINES, 


By ERVING WINSLOW 






New ZEALAND As Ir Is 


By tHe Ricur Hon. JOSEPH GEORGE WARD, 


Prime Minister of New Zealand 













Other 


Numerous Articles 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


An Annual Subscription is Best 








PUBLISHED MAY 1 - 35 CENTS ON ALL NEWS-STANDS 
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AN 7 
ENGLISHMAN'S HOME 


By Major Guy du Maurier 
D.S.0. 


it has stirred 
a whole nation 


LL the thrill and patriotic im- 
pulse of this remarkable play 
are retained in the book. Here the 
reader will find the living scenes of 
actual invasion—the struggle with a 
foreign army of devastation—which 
aroused all England in a day and 
rallied thousands to her recruiting 
stations. Brilliant satire and humor 
also. 


“A remarkably efficient and original 
piece of work.”"—New York Times. 


With Frontispiece 
Crown 8vo, Rough Edges, $1.25 














THE WAR OF 
THE WORLDS 


A NOVEL 


By H. G. WELLS 


Author of “‘ The Future in America” 


The demand for this novel 
by Mr. Wells has been so 
continuous and comes from 
so many different quarters 
that reprinting it has been 
made a necessity. No ad- 
mirer of Mr. Wells, whether 
of his serious works or his 
novels, can afford to be 
without this fine story. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Harper @ Brotners, New York 














Khe-Copley Prints 


Recognized by the artists themselves as the 
best art reproductions. ‘All that an artist could 
ask,’’ savs Elihu Vedder. The only list repre- 
sentative of American Art. Best of subjects 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


At art stores, or sent on approval. Catalogue, 
300 illustrations (practically a Handbook of 
American Art), sent for 25 cents (stamps ac- 
cepted). This cost deducted from a purchase 
of Prints. 50 cents to $20.00, Admirable for 


WEDDING GIFTS. 
Unique family gifts are Copley Print ome of 
old daguerreotypes or other portraits of one’s 
ancestors. (Visitors welcome to our Studio.) 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 0:0. ris trary, BOSTON 
Will You Accept This 





Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master business 
men have written ten books—2,o79 pages—1,497 vital business 
secrets, ideas, methods. In them is the best of all that they 
know about 


— Purchasing 
—Credits 
—Collections 





Send no money! 


—Salesmanship 

— Advertising 
—Correspondence 
—Selling Plans 
—Handling Customers 
—Office Systens 
—Short- cuts an 


— Position-Getting 
— Position-Holding 
—Man- Handling 
—Man- Training 


— Business Generalship 
—Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and hun- 
— Wholesaling Methods for every dreds of other vital busi- 

— Manufacturing line and department ness subjects. 

A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, picturing 
the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses great and small; pages 

4and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom purchasing ; pages 
‘ and 7 with handling and training men ; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with 
advertising, with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail; pages 12 to15 with the great problem of securing the highest market 
price for your services—no matter what your line; and the last page tells how 
you may get a complete set—bound in handsome half morocco, contents in 
colors—for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily 
newspaper. Will you read the book if we send it free? 

Send no money. Simply sign the coupon, 


p——— The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., 
If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my business or 
my salary, I should like to know them. So send on your 16-page free 


descriptive booklet. I'll read it. $2°5. 


— Accounting 
—Cost-keeping 
— Organization 
—Retailing 


Name 
Address 
Business 
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THE BAZAR ror MAY 


The May number of Harper’s Bazar is one of the best of the year. Its leader 
is a really great paper, 

THE FUTURE LIFE, by Col. THomas Wentwortn Hiccinson. This paper is 
the second of the remarkable series of articles contributed to the Bazar this year 
by William Dean Howells, Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, John Bigelow, 
Julia Ward Howe, Henry M. Alden, and others of equal rank. 

The May instalment of “PETER, PET ER,” the Bazar’s fine serial novel for 1909, 
by Maupe Raprorp Warren, will be unusually interesting. The pictures by 
Rose O'Neill are among the most charming we have ever published. Other strong 
features include: 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN CONSTANTINOPLE, by Mary Mus 
PaTRIcK, president of the school. 

MISS CHEATHAM’S CHARMING ART. All children know and love Kirry 


CHEATHAM, and she is as popular with grown-ups. 


THE GREAT DISHES OF THE WORLD, in which the world’s most famous 


chefs give to the Bazar the recipes of the best dishes they have invented. 








A dramatic sketch by ExizanetTu Jorpan, entitled 
A CONFIDENCE, with illustrations by Florence Scovil Shinn. 


ROBIN SONGS, by Cuartotre Louise Rupyarp, illustrated by James Verrier. 


Also a brilliant display of spring fashions, notably 
Earty SUMMER FASHIONS SUMMER FASHIONS FROM Paris 
StrEET Surrs AND Coats Economy In WasH Gowns 
\ short story, entitled “THE LADY IN BLACK,” by Eveanor H. Porter, and 
illustrated by E. Dalton Stevens. 
THE GIRL WHO IS IRRITABLE AT HOME, by Liviir Haminton Frencu. 
INTERESTING WOMEN OF THE CAPITAL: Mrs. William H. Taft, Mrs. 
Philander Chase Knox, Mrs. James Breck Perkins. 
Other timely features in the May Bazar are 
FASHIONS IN JEWELRY, by Lydia Le Baron Walker; Some Resources oF 
Orv Ace, by Evelyn Schuyler Schaeffer; Roav-Sipz Tea-Rooms, by E. B. 
Cutting; Hospitatity with A SMALL Income, by Florence Howe Hall; 
SprinG Faticue AND Rest, by Martha Cutler; HouseKeepinc For One, 
by fosephine Grenier; Simp_e Cut-work Desicns, by Gaille Alan Lowe; 
Menus For A CHILpRen’s Party, by Lydia Holland. 


The Bazan’s famous departments include: The Home Study Club; The Housemother’s Problems; Good Form and 
Entertainment; Household Decoration; Cut Paper Patterns; Talks to Girls; The Progress of the Woman’s 
Saffrage Movement, by Ida Husted Harper; Humor; Editorial Comment, etc. 


Price, 15 cents a copy. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK 
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These six books will be found speciaily suit- | EE 
RR I RSE 


able for children of about 12 to 14 years 
apenas ae coe Take These 
r e r $ 
ine - eg H. aah . Thr ee Offers 


Th > of the “* achinerv sk’? is | 
The purpose of the ‘Machinery Book” is Offer 7 Avstrongly bound copy of the masterful 
in to that which inspired the others in the 104-page book, “‘ How to Drive an Auto- 
eries—to teach the boy principles = _— mobile,”—by Lougheed. 
es of one of the most necessary and usefu Six Frenc . 
. ; er ix Fren Automobil 
s in efficiency to-day Explanations are Offe 2 . = ae r waster — 
gents im el y to-cay. Sapam el measuring 10 x 16 inches), in a luxuriance 
given of t “a - outht and of a of beautiful colors—all ready for framing 
ntary principles ower, tor example, or mounting on the wall 
explained as s de ge rotor hy ate + es 1, Offer 3 Asix-months’ trial subscription toMoToR, 
team, or electricity. Mechanical appliances " ; 
am, C Sy. eee ee the National Magazine of Motoring, at 
re planned for automobiles and motor boats, the special introductory price of only $1 
for metal-casting, forging, etc. The book is —in itself a straight saving of just 334%" 
ique as a working hand-book on machinery 


At the end is a complete dictionary of terms. How These Three Great 


Illustrated with Pictures, Diagrams, etc. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 Offers Can Be Made 


+ How to Understand 
ectrical Work O O 
By WILLIAM H. ONKEN, Jr, and 
JOSEPH B. BAKER 











ls us how and why “the wheels 
~ ‘on know +t} + Jlewc - ¢ > T . 
id. “We know that trolley-cars are National Magazine of Motoring 
by an electric wire, we recognize the . — _ ; ith oe 
. -* “oe b ‘ B LOK ts tor everybody interested m motor cars, either as 
‘ lactrs train he TT : , ’ 
c crectric trams, we ego of power prospective buyer or as an owner of a motor car. 
fu nat es, and at nc = read No ma -r what information you want about motor cars— 
low is it done? The object t heir j or accessories—MoTOR is the most reliable 
. tory. The b ook ‘dif litorial pages contain everything of inter 
rer wns” of electrical apy li- the motorist—descriptions of cars, parts, access 


1 it nas on by pr: oo, touring articles, u — information—all attract 
ecau Tt 3S cten DY Pp actical : Mm ted wit 


| “Fully Illustrated from Photographs, Drawings, and Se _ 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 on avert 


pages are ust as imy ort it 

to the reacer, particularly t 

, ie» | the prospective buyer, as th 
Harper's Electricity Book for Boys | text pages. | And who 

_ yi : eran enthusiast or novice—- 

By JOSEPH H. ADAMS. With a Dictionary of is not a prospective buyer ? 

Electrical Terms. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 These interesting pages con- 


tain the announcements < 
- 


. | all standard manufactur rers. 
Harper $s Indoor Book for Boys } mer dy ig copy of Motan 
By JOSEPH H. ADAMS and others. With many | costed paper, exquisitely i 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 lustrated—making MoToR 


the real edition de !uxe of all 


- , en the automobile publications. 
Harper's Outdoor Book for Boys The R 
By JOSEPH H. ADAMS and othen. Illustrated. - € eason 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.7 MoToR is now conducting one of the most exten- 
7: , sive subscription campaigns that has probably ever 
Uncle Sam s Business been carried on by a similar publication. In order, 
; therefore, to add 5000 new subscriptions—entirely in 
By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT addition to the maximum expected by the most exact- 
This book tells how Uncle Sam carries out | ing advertisers—MoToR, for a short time only, has 
the po Mawioe his citizens—in he wavs as their determined to make all three special offers above. 
nail business, bank business, draining of lands, gt secure all these three exceptional offers—the 
~~ of pure food and poor water, and scores 104-page book, “How to Drive an Automobile,” 
of other services for their comfort, conven- | —the six large beautiful French Automobile Posters 
ience, and welfare. No tale of Arabian nights im color—and the six-months’ introductory subscrip- 
could compare with the magic ofsuch work as this. tion t> MoTOR at a saving of 33}%—merely wrap up 
The style of the narrative is clear and simple, 4 dollar bill and mail it today at our risk—now—be- 
and it is all done with energy and enthusiasm fore this special time-limited offer is withdrawn. 


Post Svo, Cloth, $1.25 MoToR, Room 10> 2 Duane Street, New York City 
NR rere 
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I 
IS SHAKESPEARE 











DEAD? 


"THIS new volume is quick 
with keen, poignant hu- 


mor, pierced with vigilant 


wit — a book that in the 
guise of fun carries a message 
of real importance. It is a 
valuable contribution to the 
literature of the subject—and 
it is written with all the dis- 
ceming analysis and ruthless 
logic of Mark Twain at his 
best and funniest. Some of 
the author's recollections of 
the Mississippi River are de- 
lightfully inimitable. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. Gilt Top. 








Rough Edges. $1.25 net 
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Katrine 






















By Elinor Macartuey Laur _ 
| the q) 
I i [* KATRINE a new heroine has come 
into her own, the most beautiful and 
Nancy compelling figure that the author has given ¢ 
Stair us. The romance opens amid historic sur- tre 
roundings in North Carolina, where Francis " 
Ravenel meets Katrine and idyllic scenes fo: 
| pass before the reader among the roses of ~ 
the South. The action changes to Paris and al 
an atmosphere of art and intrigue, and again th 
to New York, with the echoes of a great , 
business battle in the background. It is a 
great romance that Mrs. Lane has presented, r 
a man awakened to realities by a woman’s r 
power, but most of all the romance not , 
only of a woman’s triumph but of an all- 
conquering love. ; 


With Frontispiece by Will Foster 


Cloth. Post Bun, $1.50 
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The RUBAIYAT of BRIDGE 


A BOOK re 
OF FUN: 


@ Verses by Carolyn 
Wells. 


I Pictures in Color by 
May W ilson Preston 


NE of those joyous 
little ideas — the 

trump of the season. The 
pictures are full - page 


size, and there is a verse 
for each. Delightful and 


harmless burlesques of 


bridge players shown in 
all their characteristic at- 
titudes, with expressions 
of anxiety, excitement, 


rage, triumph, or gloom. 


~ 


12mo Cloth, $1.00 —" =eoC 7 «- Sesriem: Rast 99 


STAR-GLOW and SONG 
By CHARLES BUXTON GOING "THESE collected poems by Mr. 


Going have won attention as 
they have appeared from time to time in prominent magazines. They have both the 
dramatic and lyrical qualities that go to make verse popular. 


Post 8vo, Untrimmed Edges and Gilt Top. $1.20 net 


TESS of the DURBERVILLES (Reprint) 
By THOMAS HARDY A. yore women (eithtully premated. 


12mo, on Shecial Thin Bible Paper, Cloth, Pliable, $1.25; Full Leather, $1.25 net 
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WALLACE RHODES 


A New Novel 
By NORAH DAVIS 


NOVEL that is unconventional and rather startling—fath 
and son in love with the same woman; but the story is sincere 
free from all questionable incident or suggestion, and is, beside 
dramatic, well-analyzed, and exciting in its development. It tak: 
its color mainly from the personality of an exquisite, alluring wom- 
an, who by the world’s test seems something worse than a coquette, 
and as a matter of fact is only a lovely and very feminine woman 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Servant in the House aa ria 
by Charles Rann Kennedy 


ERE is an uplifting drama so great, so compelling, so reverent, so akin to all the 
beautiful things in life, that it is more than a play, more than a novel, more than a 
mere book. It is a page from life itself, revealing the brotherhood of man; showing how 
the impossible has become possible. According to the critics, ‘‘ Not in a lifetime has such 
a wonderful play been created” —and it reads as well as it acts. 
With Eight Photographs from the Play. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


The Man from Home «a ray) 
by Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson 


H ERE is a fresh vein of American humor, easy and natural, and 
a dashing love story as well. These authors have done 

nothing better than this veracious American-character type—Daniel 

Voorhees Pike. He is a lanky, talky lawyer with a nasal twang, 

witty and honest of speech. The love of a sweet, sane American 

girl for a foreign title is the backbone of the play. A play with 

all the delight of the stage between the book-covers. 

Illustrated with Photographs of Scenes in the Play. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


The Winterfeast 4 rray) 
by Charles Rann Kennedy 


"THE events transpire on the evening of the Winter Night’s Feast, a.p. 1020, within 

the homestead of Thorkel, an old Iceland Viking. It is a drama of retribution 
for an old lie. It falls at last on the household of Thorkel and devastates all the happiness 
he had built since his return from Vineland, the sole survivor of a voyage of Viking war- 


riors to America. wien Eight Photographs from the Play. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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TheACTRES 


4 New Novel 


By 
LOUISE 
CLOSSER HALE 


Pictorial Cover. Mlustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 





T is different—this sprightly novel 

from the very heart of actor life. 
The book stands alone in revealing 
the true—not the scandal—stagedom 
through this charming girl, her asso- 
ciates, and the man she loves. 


“Gay, abounding in humor and a simple up-to- 
ate philosophy that is sincere and human.” 


—Philadelphia North American. 


“This charming tale of love, ambition, and ad- 
venture is told with vivacity.” —Rochester Herald, 

“Her style is charming and fascinating. Her 
humor is irresistible, and she knows well the art of 
combining tears with the smiles. The book stands 
lone in its wonderfully impressive treatment of the 
fe with which it deals.” —JIndianapolis News, 


“ The literary pessimist will condemn 
for the literary pessimist.” 


THE WITCHING HOUR 


A Novel by Augustus Thomas 
HE play which was the basis of this 
novel has been one of the most sen- 
sational successes of recent seasons. The 
story itself is filled with the light of a new 
idea. Telepathy, mental suggestion, hyp- 
notism, the telling points of the drama, 
are caught and held completely in the 
novel. 


With Eight Photographs of Scenes in the Play 
Cloth. Post 8vo, $1.50 


e 


“She carries one forward from incident to inci- 
dent with a cheerful briskness which is so well sus- 
tained, so clearly natural to the story-teller, that the 
swiftness of the pace is never fatiguing.” 

—New York Times Saturday Review. 


THE ACTRESS—but this is a hard year 


Baltimore News. 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A Novel by Twelve Authors 


William Dean Howells 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
John Kendrick Bangs Elizabeth Jordan 

Mary R. Shipman Andrews Edith Wyatt 

Mary Stewart Cutting Mary Heaton Vorse 
Alice Brown Henry James 


Henry van Dyke 


‘THis is a strangely exciting story, which rather 
runs away with one, It is the story of the 
engagement of a delightful young American girl 
and the way her family takes it. The curious 
thing is that while twelve distinguished authors 
have written it, it reads straight-away with breath- 
less galloping. Each author wrote a chapter, 


MWustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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THE 
PLANTER 


A New Novel 


By Herman Whitaker 


Author of “The Settler” 


MAINE youth—full of ambition and a keen zest for life—begins hi 

career on a rubber plantation in Mexico, as manager of a busines 
concern which, in reality, is a trickster’s enterprise, although he does not 
know it. He meets and loves a wonderful Mexican girl, a revelation afte: 
the giggles and smirks to which he has been accustomed. This young 
man from Maine, where the Commandments still hold, finds his harder: 
virtues set upon by the hot winds that blow, by quick gusts of passion, by) 
emotions all new and overpowering. Here even the “lascivious stars” 
are against him. © It is the story of a naked soul struggling in the toil of 
compelling emotion—with all the impulses toward soft wrong-doing dragging 
at him. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


MAD 
BARBARA 


A New Novel 


By Warwick Deeping 


Author of “Bertrand of Brittany,” Etc. 


Y far the most exciting story that Mr. Deeping has written—a tale of 

love and lawlessness of the patch-and-powder days of Charles II 

Mad Barbara is the daughter of a woman whose lover, a courtly man of 

the world, a friend of the family, has murdered Barbara’s fathér. A series 

of suspicious incidents give Barbara a clew to the murderer. After that the 
story becomes wild with adventure to the very end. 


With Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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SPELL Ss... 


By 
WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


HE quality which sets ‘‘ The Spell”’ 
apart altogether from other novels 
the quality of the people in it—men 
and women of the world where good breed- 
ing is taken for granted. Here is a young 
wife who struggles against the passionate 
fear that her husband is happier in the 
companionship of another woman—and 
who loves and protects the other woman! 
The wife’s frank offer to give him up 
brings on a remarkable climax. 
iilustrated, $1.50 


;aremar e novel, unusual in its theme, lofty in 
purpose, and wholly admirable in its execution.”—Boston 
raid, 

“A lesson for young wives.”—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
It is a book that will do much to 


solve, in the finer, nobler way, some of the problems of society.”—San Francisco 
vraminer. 


p 


“Here is a book which, while possessing the savor of romance, has more of the meat of literature than is commonly 
xpected of fiction to-day.”—Chicago Post, 


The Gorgeous Borgia 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


Author of 


“The Duke’s Motto,” “‘If I Were King,” Etc. 


HIS is a story of the tyrant Cesar Borgia, the terror of 

Rome in the fifteenth century, who turned happiness 

into misery, song into groans, life into death for the sake of the 

cruelty that was in him. He was as “ beautiful as a tiger, 

and as bright and strong as a tiger, and truly as cruel asa 

tiger.’” Here he plays the “‘ love game’”’ in disguise, finding an 

unsuspecting Roman girl who is beautifu! as a pagan and 

innocent as a saint, first murdering his brother, the Duke of 

Gandia. The girl, in her ignorant beauty, adores him. Herself 

of the rival house of Orsini, she is elected to slay the tyrant, 

not dreaming that he is her lover. The story is riotous with the mad character 
of Roman life in this period. 


Pictorial Wrapper in Colors. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 
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New Books for Serious Reading 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Life and Letters of 
LORD MACAULAY 


| By His Nephew, The Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 





This recognized, complete, and splendid biography of Macaulay comes 
out this spring in new form, with much new matter and in two editions. 
‘Macaulay's Marginal Notes,’ once published separately, is now incor- 
porated in the biography, making Chapter XVI., and bringing in matter of 
great value. This has made necessary new appendices, etc., as well as 
other changes and improvements. 
| Two Editions: One Volume—Crown 8vo, Cloth, Giit Top, with Portrait, $2.00 


Two Volumes—8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops, with Portrait, in a box, $5.00 
ates 


The Banking and Currency Problem i. United States 


[ The author takes up ~ problem of the National 
Monetary Commission appointed by Congress, and 
WE discusses the means of providing a permanent safe- 
By VICTOR MORAWETZ | gu ard against pie ome f strin a and panics. No 
one has approached Mr. Morawetz in breadth o 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net knowledge and depth of insight regarding this sub- 
g P g 8: g 

| ject. He points out that such extraordinary financial 

SR SS a re ag disturbances do not occur in other countries. 








The Elements of International Law si: previow sai 


tion was Subliched: great 

changes have taken place in the company of states 

By GEORGE B. DAVIS now eng ap atte A gory to international law. In this 
the 





(Revised Edition) editio results of the work of the Second Peace 
Including Results of the Work of th Conference have been fully incorporated, and the texts 
—— ohh Pa Ping of the several treaties and declarations concluded at 
Second Peace Conference at The Hague | The Hague on October 18, 1907, are given in full. This 

8vo. Price, $3.00 work is a complete account of the origin of Interna- 
_| tional Law, its sources and historical development. 


Astronomy with the Naked Eye At last here is a little book on as- 


tronomy for us who want to know 

just the plain things about the stars. No telescopes, 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS no special knowledge required—and it reads like a 
| Author of “Astronomy with an novel—only better. The plan of the book is to enable 
O Glass” | the casual observer of the night skies to appreciate 

Perce | the scheme of the constellations. Every fact and every 
With Charts in Color. Crown 8vo | principle have been made concrete and specific. At 
Cloth. Price, $1.40 net | the end is a group of charts showing stars visible to the 
naked eye and the outlines of the constellation figures. 


Motley’ S Dutch Nation Rise of the Dutch Republic, by John Lothrop Motle~, 


D.C.L., LL.D., condensed, with notes, introduction, 
hoe yi. Be and biographical sketch, and complete historical 
| By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS narrative, including the reign of Queen Wilhelmina, 

DD. LHD continued to A.D. 1908. e historical story of the 
aaa Sa Dutch from the years he to 1619 was told in match- 
less literary s tyle b otley, and the present work 
Hlustrated. Crown 8yvo represents the Rise of of the Dutch Republic (1554-1584 4); 
Price, $1.75 and, in addition, ‘‘ The History of the Dutch Nation” 
brought down to 1908. 
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Books of an Informing Kind 


HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED NETHERLANDS 


(New Edition) 


By John Lothrop Motley 
Author of "The Rise of the Dutch Republic," Etc. 





From the death of William the Silent to the twelve years’ truce—!609—with a full view of 
the English-Dutch struggle against Spain, and the origin and destruction of the Spanish Armada. 


Formerly published in four volumes, the History is now offered in a 
special set of two. There is no abridgment of the material, the difference 
in bulk being due to thinner paper, etc. For small libraries or casual read- 
ing the more compendious form will be especially useful. 

‘Fertile as the present has been in historical works of the highest 
merit,’ says the Edinburgh Review, ‘‘ none of them can be ranked above 
these volumes in the grand qualities of interest, accuracy, and truth.” 

In Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. Price, $3.00 


The British Tar in Fact iid Fiction 


The poetry, pathos, and humor of the i Sacsciallhdaitancscncllna 
ailor’s life. With introductory chapters by 
JoHN LEYLAND. Frontispiece in color and | By CHARLES 

ibout 130 reproductions of old prints, NAPIER ROBINSON 
engravings, and wood-cuts, depicting the 
character,. costume, and customs of the 8vo, Cloth, $4.00 net 
sailor afloat and ashore. 


Mr. Travis has revised his famous book _ Practical Golf 


on golf to meet the revision in golf itself. 
The universal adoption of the rubber-cored 
ball has brought changes in play, and there 
have been later rules and improvements 
which every golf lover or learner has to (Revised Edition) 

know. The illustrations add much to the Profusely IMustrated from Photographs 
interest and instruction of the book. Crown 8vo, ceed net 


The genuine story of Wall Street, 
from the time when Wilhelmus Kieft, The Story of a Street 
the Dutch Governor of New Amsterdam, ' ot Aa 


roughly marked its direction with a cattle- 


guard of felled tree: and brushwood, to the By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 
latest period of its development—the author 

traces all its strange transformations in his Iiluétratec’. Crown 8vo, $1.60 net 
brilliant, allusive style, mingling anecdote 

with the historic narrative. ita aaa 
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By WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Former Amateur Champion 

















These Four Books will be found specially 
suitable for children of 11 years and over 








Sunnyfield By LOUISE MORGAN SILI. 


““Sunnyfield” has the elements of a true child’s story 
intense interest in the happenings of every day, a flood of vivacit 
touched with spontaneous tenderness, and a clear, simple fashion 
of telling the story. Podsy is a little girl twelve years old, whose 
nickname has been derived from an old colored servant’s term of 
“‘Pardner,” and June is a younger brother, whose name has been 
shortened from Junior. Pictorial Cover. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 

“ The kindly and affectionate relations that usually “ An excellent little beok, which will enterta 
exist between Southern colored servants and the the young folks, and their elders as well 
children of good people are correctly and skilfully set before us with nice discrimination of charact 
delineated.” Charleston News and Courier. and a kindly humor.” —New York Heral 

“The story of the amusements of the children will be read eagerly by every boy and girl, 
and the book is of the right sort for children of all ages.” —Philadelpbia Record. 


Little Busybodies By JEANNETTE MARKS and JULIA MOODY 

Five wide-awake children and a holiday life of good times give the story-setting, so 
that no child could well suspect that he was having a “lesson.”” But as a result the 
species and life habits of each insect are made as clear and real as the life of human 
beings. Each chapter is accompanied by simple drawings by Julia Moody, showing 
where to look for the unexpected places in which an insect’s ears or its eyes are to be 
found, or how the little creature makes its music. Po& 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents 


The Hole Book By PETER NEWELL 


The best Peter Newell idea in a picture-book in colors—for grown-ups and small 
people, too. A mischievous boy is playing with a pistol when it suddenly goes off. 
The hole in the book marks its fun-strewn path. It is a real hole, too—a sure enough 
hole cut through each page of the book. 

Full-page Pictures in Colors. Small Quarto, Cloth, $1.25 


Miss Betty of New York 


By ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND 
A charming story of the friendship and adventures of 
Betty and Chris. They leave New York for the country. 
Of the incidents of country life, Chris’s loyal stand for his 
father’s memory, and his plunge into the world alone, there 
is a series of vivid pictures characterized by all the author’s 
sympathy, vivacity, and humor. [llu@trated. Pos 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 





This Book will be found specially suit- 
able for children of 7 years or under 











From “Miss Betty of New York " 


Little Ned Happy and Flora By GERTRUDE SMITH 


To almost every child at some time comes the illusion of an imaginary playmate, who 
shares all the fun and livens up solitary hours. Ned Happy is only a pretended little boy, 
but a very merry one. Illustrations in Full Color and Pictorial Cloth Cover. Quarto, $1.30 net 
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MARK TWAIN’S 
Complete Works 


TITLES OF THE TITLES OF THE 
25 voL_umes 25 votumes 


The Innocents Abroad ; Huckleberry Finn 
(Vol. I.) , SRE Folate 
a Pudd’nhead Wilson 
The Innocents Abroad 
Vol. I. it ; The Prince and the 
A Tramp Abroad as Pauper 


asda A Connecticut Yankee in 


A Tramp Abroad King Arthur’s Court 


Vol. Il 


Following the Equator ry Joan of Arc 
Vol. 1.) (Vol. I.) 


Following the Equator 7 Joan of Arc 
(Vol. II.) 4 (Vol. Il.) 


Roughing It . Sketches New and Old 
Vol. I.) 
; ; Tom Sawyer Abroad, 
Roughing It Ftc. 
Vol. II.) 


Life on the Mississippi American Claimant, Etc. 
The Gilded Age Literary Essays 
yee The Man that Corrupted 


The Gilded Age ' Hadieyburg 
(Vol. II.) : 


$30,000 Bequest 
The Adventures of The $3 Beq 
Tom Sawyer Christian Science 


Ulork bar 


HEN vou realize that all Mark Twain’s books 


are new books, you see the great advan- 
x Harper & 
Brothers 


tage of owning them—of always having 


new books. They never age, because Pieces sind wiaalatily 


without cost, booklet. with 


humor and kindliness and truth 


sample pages and _ illustrations 


never grow old. The newest, of Mark Twain's Complete Works. 
most interesting books 


you can buy to-day. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq., New York 
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NEW BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE 


Post 8vo, 
Cloth, 
Untrimmed 
Edges, 

Gilt Top, 
$1.00 net. 


Post 8vo, 
Cloth, 
Untrimmed 
Edges, 

Gilt Top, 
$2.00 net. 


Cloth, 
Post 8vo, 
$1.00 net. 


Crown 8vo, 
$2.00 net. 








HESE essays treat of a brilliant variety 

of subjects, from the right of woman 
to “enhance nature’s charms” to her right 
to vote. They are characterized by a shrewd 
insight into human nature and human affairs, 
by a- patriotic sense of present American 
conditions, governmental and social, by a 
typically American sense of the droll, by a 
peculiarly appreciative consciousness of the 
foibles of women and some men, by a delight- 
ful tone of ironic wit, and an infusion of half-re- 
luctant but wholesome and vigorous sentiment. 


}* )M an outlook of a half-century of close 
association with literature, Mr. Alden 
1as been singularly able to discern the forces 
have been at work during that period, 


and 


to bring them forward with a rare per- 
sonal touch. That part of the book which 
relates to magazine writing is really an account 
of the important influence of periodicals upon 
general literature and of the relationship 
to the magazine of every significant writer. 
The deepest underlying theme; and the one 
to which the book is mainly devoted, is the 
ever-developing relation of modern literature 
to life itself. The ‘“‘new”’ literature is dis- 
covered to be the result of recent tendencies 
in thought and feeling which have created 
new forms of expression. 


C“O far from being a mere discourse on 
» elocution, this is a vivacious, familiar 


discussion of the proper management of the 
voice in ordinary conversation. The au- 
thor, a well-known teacher of vocal cult- 
ure, gives plain directions for overcoming 
common defects of speech, especially that 
hardness and shrillness of intonation to which 
Americans are said to be peculiarly prone. 


HIS volume of prose by Swinburne is 

marked by every felicity of his thought 
and style, and it will reveal at once a new 
as well as the old Swinburne to readers 
of his great poems and tragedies. These 
papers are critical and illuminative, de- 
voting themselves to Shakespeare and the 
writers of his time. 


WOMEN, Etc. 
By George Harvey 


Editor of 


“The North American Review’ 
and “Harper’s Weekly.” 


MAGAZINE 
WRITING 


And the New Literature 


By 
Henry Mills Alden 


For Forty Years Editor of 
“Harper’s Magazine,” 


THE SPEAKING 
VOICE 


By Katherine 
Jewell Everts 


THE AGE OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne 
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The Life and Writings of 


THACKERAY 


HACKERAY’S works are scattered over the world in 
a multitude of forms, but there is only one edition which 
contains his life as well as his complete writings. It is the 


SPECIAL BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 
in twenty-six volumes, edited by his daughter, ANNE THACKERAY 
Rircure. It is well known that Thackeray wished that no 
formal biography of himself should ever be written. Accord- 
ingly, his daughter has prefaced these volumes with a series of 
introductions, in chronological order, which form an intimate 
and charming portrayal of Thackeray’s private life, and recount 
a host of interesting incidents in connection with the writing of 
his books. They are replete with hitherto unpublished drawings 
and sketches made by Thackeray, letters to his friends, and other 
material dear to every lover of ‘Thackeray. 


This edition also includes the new volume—‘The Hitherto 

Unidentified Contributions to ‘Punch.’” The set is in twenty- 

six handsome volumes, illustrated with reproductions of steel 

and wood engravings, photogravures, together with draw- HARPER & 
ings and sketches by the author, and facsimiles of letters ' BROTHERS 
and manuscripts. Our booklet, with full descrip- Franklin Square 
tion and details, will be sent free on receipt of the New York City 
attached coupon. 


Please send me your 
booklet describing the 


HARPER @ BROTHERS SpecrAL BioGRAPHICAL Ept- 
Pubtitahors, Mew tiak TION OF THACKERAY’ S Works. 
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BOOKS OF 


PERMANENT VALUE 





Roman 
Holidays 


By W. D. HOWELLS 


Returning this summer to scenes already dear, M 7 
Howells was, indeed, in a holiday mood. In this ney 
book of Rome and Italythere is joyand a mellow ph 
losophy that are typical of Howells and typical . 
holidays. Alert, sensitive, abandoning himself : 
the environment, Mr. Howells offers his observa 
tions with the conversational freeness of a travelle: 
Illus’d. Crown 8vo, $3.00 net. Tourist Edition,$3.00 nx 
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Handbook 
of the Trees 


Northern States and Canada 
By ROMEYN 


BECK HOUGH, B.A. 
Author of “ American Woods” 


A complete, authoritative, and beautiful guide 

a new idea in the literature of nature. The book 
is photo-descriptive—that is, the camera tells th: 
largest part of the story. The author himselt 
made the pictures—over 800—with a camera 
specially designed. 

Large Octavo. 470 pp. Price: Buckram, $8.00 net: 

Half Morocco, $10.00 net 














Stories of 
Symphonic 
Music 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 





This new book describes without technicalities 
the themes of the great orchestral symphonies. It 
enables the listener to comprehend the vital spirit 
within each composition, and to enjoy it with 
intelligent emotion. 


Cloth. Price, $1.25 net 








Harper’s 

Library of 
Living 
Thought 


Three volumes now ready: 


THREE PLAYS 
OF SHAKESPEARE 
By 
Algernon Charles Swinburne 


PERSONAL RELIGION 
IN EGYPT BEFORE 
CHRISTIANITY 
By W. M. Flinders Petrie 


THE 
TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
By Count Leo Tolstoi 








A response to what appears to be the special 
demand of the century now opening. Generally 
it is the magazine article, the essay, the newspape: 
review which contains these suggestive ideas of 
living writers. Through this series the reade: 
may buy this central thought in permanent book 
form and at a low price. 


The names of the authors in this series 
represent the most vital and _interest- 
ing thinking that is being done on the 
respective subjects. They are already 
well known to the intelligent public. 


iémo, Gilt Tops and Backs, Decorative Cover, 
Cloth, 75 Cents net 
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FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES Comprehensive Entertaining 
) net; BY ASSOCIATED SCHOLARS Rags 
Authoritative 








ITS EXECUTION 


To achieve this within a time short enough to serve its purpose 
there was BUT ONE POSSIBLE METHOD — THE 


CO-OPERATIVE 





TRAINED HISTORIANS were selected and assigned to periods 
on which they were proved SPECIALISTS. Their combined efforts 
WERE WELDED INTO A UNIFIED WHOLE by the editor, 








Albert Bushnell Hart, php. LL. 


These author-scholars represent the Highest Historical Scholarship 
of the country drawn from 
HARPER 
Harvard University University of Wisconsin Univ. of Chicago & 
William and Mary College Massachusetts Institute of Naval War Col- BROTHERS 
Yale University Technology lege New York City 
University of Pennsylvania University of Mlinois Carnegie In- Gentlemen: - 
Washington-Lee University University cf Nebraska stitution Sees son, without 
Columbia University Smith College booklet, ped > ay “ The 
Brown University University of Texas American Nation: A 
Williams College Bryn Mawr College History. 
University of Michigan University of Arizona 


THE GREATEST WORK ISSUED FROM 
THE PRESS OF HARPER & BROTHERS 


se DURING THE LAST NINETY-ONE YEARS 
Gz ~ 
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An Immortal Soul 


A New Novel by 
W. H. Mallock 


@ The central figure in this romance is a young 
girl wholly adorable and fascinating. She is 
at once the coquette and the devotee, the in- 
genuous child and the sophisticated woman. 
There is a suggestion of double personality. 
A young clergyman is interested in her soul’s 
health; an eminent scientist observes her as 
a puzzling psychological problem; and a 
brilliant man of affairs, old enough to be her 
father, falls head over heels in love with her. 
An absorbing story. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


A New Novel by 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 


q NEW YORK TIMES: 
“ This brilliantly gifted author is certainly the 
peer of any one now actively engaged in 


writing novels.” 


@ BUFFALO EXPRESS: 
“ Everywhere it is conceded that *‘ The Test 
ing of Diana Mallory’ is the great novel of 
the year.” 


@ CHICAGO JOURNAL: 


“ Diana is more spontaneous than any other 
woman drawn by Mrs. Ward.” 


@ NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE: 
“ Mes. Ward grows in depth of human feeling. 
She has never written a book so full of the 
red-ripe of the heart nor created a heroine 
of so lovable a personality.” 


With Eight Illustrations by 
W. HATHERELL, R. 1. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Cradle x. Rose 


By the Author of 
The Martyrdom of an Empress 


@ LONDON TIMES: 
“ Has a place apart from the mass of fiction.” 
@ BOSTON HERALD: 
“ At once a problem novel and a literary 
contribution. . .. The author is most original 
in creating situations and in conversation. . . - 
Will doubtless command a wide popular in- 
terest.” 
@ CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD: 
“ The work of an artist from beginning to 


end. Tensely written, distinguished by strong 
and vivid plot.” 


Miustrated from Paintings by the Author 
Post 8vo. Cloth. Net, $1.50 
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HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


For 1909 


EDITED BY GEORGE HARVEY 


VERY one who knows this great Journal of Civiliza- 
tion knows the quality of its editorial comment — 
not editorials as one ordinarily understands the 

term, but terse, bitingly true observations on passing life, 
shot through with the subtle humor of the true philosopher. 

And speaking of humor—how many of its pages are given 
up each week to the makers of fun—to the artists and authors 
who see life from the golden angle of its lighter side. The 
“ Rubaiyat of Bridge,” which is appearing week by week, 
slaps gently the weaknesses of the Bridge devotee, while 
the great, full-page drawings of the simpler life tell their 
own story of our humbler beginnings. 

The fiction each week has red blood in it—the blood of 
new writers, some of them winning here their first spurs. 

The financial and musical articles are authoritative, 
novel, striking, helpful. 

A series of articles certain to claim attention is about to 
begin. These tell the remarkable experiences of a traveller 
who journeyed around the world, afoot and penniless, save 
for the money he earned on the way. There will be five 
of these articles, every one of them surprising. 
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TO OUR READERS 





"| Intelligent American Fathers and Mothers realize that 
nothing—literally Nothing—can compensate for failure to 
give their children not only the best general education to 
be obtained, but the best special advantages and environ- 
ment which the nature and temperament of each child 
imperatively needs for material success in after life in pleasant 
social environments. 


"| Harper’s Magazine for many years has published the adver- 
tisements of a larger number of high-grade Schools than 
any other periodical in the world. And Harper’s Magazine 
has been the Means of placing in the best Schools a larger 
number of Desirable Pupils than any other periodical, 





{ Because— 


| Harper’s Magazine, properly jealous of its unrivalled stand- 
ing, admits none but advertisements of Schools DESERVEDLY 
having unquestioned reputation; and because Harper’s Maga- 
zine works as conscientiously in the interest of Parents and 
Pupils as it works in the interest of the Schools which ad- 











{ If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy 
or girl, or cannot find just the sort of school you seek 
among the large number advertised in this issue, feel per- 
fectly free to write for information and suggestions to 


INSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT, HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK CITY, 





ISS BANGS AND MISS WHITON. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
A geal school. Full Academi 
Certificate admits to c 
pper House for adv 


Course 
lleges 

anced special students 
life 
Out 


t features of City and Country 


Vacation tfips Summer camy of-door games 


Send for descriptive literaturs 


733-735 Madison Avenue, one block from Park, N. Y. 





THE FINCH COUNTRY AND CITY SCHOOLS. 


Country School, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

For girls from twelve to sixteen. A simple, 
City School, 6c and 63 Bast 77th Street 
For girls seventeen to twenty 


outdoor life 
. New York City 
All of the advantages of the 


| City, with a conrse carefully planned to take the place of college 


For catalogues, address 
Mrs. James Wanas Powcn, A.B. LL.B. Principal, 
6x and 65 East 77th Street, New York City 





- 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 


Pamily and Day School for Giris. 


45th year. 


Miss Day, Principal. 31 W. 46th St., N.Y. 





MRS. HELEN SCOVILLE’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
Music, Art, Household Economics. Advantages of city 
sre and social fife. Rerular courses and special studies. 
sium. Summer European travel party will sail June 5 

2042 Fifth Avenue, New Yorn, N. Y. 


THE - MERRILL- VAN LAER SCHOOL. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Formerly The Peebles 


Home 
Gym- 


nd Thompson School 


se,and 34 East s7th Street, N.Y. 


Fourth aoa year opens September twenty-eighth, 


lress 


1900 


Mrs. MBRRILL, 
’ New 


Oaksmere, Rocnette, N. Y. 








THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparation. WN of pupils limited to twelve 
in each class. Firepr of building, thoroughly equ: 
160-162 West 74th Street, N.Y. 


MISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day School 


for Girls. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. Re- 
moved from 6 West 48th Street to new fireproof building, so 


West ssth Street. 
Raskdenee, 26 West ssth Street, N. v. 


THE MISSES | GRAHAM 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1816. School opened October 7th, 10908. 
Removep from 176 West 72d Street to 
a2 Rivemide Drive, 
THE MISSES RAYSON’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Small classes throughout the school. 


164, 166, and 168 West osth Strest, N. ¥. 


THE GARDNER HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Exclusive location—opposite the homes of Mrs. Russell Sage 
and Mrs. Ogden Goelet. 607 Pifth Avenue, New Yor Crry. 


N.Y. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS. 
Pounded in 


exceptional 


1884. Franwxum H. Sarcewt, President. Its 


facilities and complete organization have made 


t the recognized leading institution for dran 


wntry. Connected with Mr. Chas. Prohman’s Empire Theatre 


und Companies. For information, apply to 


Tue SecrRerTary, 
147 Carmegie Hall, New Yor«, N. Y. 


MRS. HAZEN’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL for Girls. 


Half-hour from Grand Central Station. * 


Mrs. Joun Cunnincnam Hazen, 


Principal. 
Miss M. L 


McKay ) 
+ Associate Principals. 
Miss S. L 


TRACY, 5 


Petnam Manor, N. Y. 


1atic training in this | 








Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban 
School 


For Girls 
and 
Young 
Women 


The Castle, 


Crowns one of the most beautiful heights of the Hudson. %0-mile 
view of the river. An ideal union of home and school life. Thor- 
ough methods. Advantage of close proximit : to the academies of 
art and science of New York, yei environed by the most beautiful 
surroundings and beneficial influences. College preparatory, grad- 
uating, and special courses; all departments. For illustrated cis- 
cular, address 


MISS ©. E. MASON, LL.M., Lock Box T06. 











NEW YORK. 





BRANTWOOD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
High standard of scholarship; certificate acimiits to leading col- 
leges, delightful home life; every opportunity for outdoor sports 
ical training. Separate building for rn citations. 
isses Maine, Principals 
(In beautiful Lawrence Park.) 


_ Baowzy m8, N. -¥. 


St. Margaret’s Day and Boarding School. 

A church school for Girls. College preparatory. General and 
Elective Courses. Music and Art. Certificate admits to Wellesley, 
Vassar, Smith, and Woman's College, Baltimore. Pine opportunities 
for ysical development Prices moderate. For catalogue, address 

rs. Heten Hotmes Van Wov«te, Principal, Burraro, N.Y. 


Ilvstrated aoe 
| Jos. E. Kane, 6 p., Pres. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL. 


A School for Girls, 18 miles from New York. 
Healthful location; spacious buildings. 
work, Excellent advantages in music 
References required. 

Miss Annre 5. Greson, Prin 


Number limited. 
College preparatory 
and modern languages. 


Garpen Crrvy, Long Island, N.Y. 
FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
Por Girls. Literary, Prepara 


College 
ae _ —* and Social Culture. 
usic, Art, Elocution, and Domestic Science. ssth year. 





Box 102, Fort Epwarp, N. Y. 
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EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL ¢:;. 


General Course leading to ‘ Certificate admits 
to Wellesley, Vassar, Smit olleges, and Cornell 
University Musie and Art Depertanute eames buildings. Basket- 
ball, hockey, and other out-of-door games. For catalogue, address 

fies Awna Leacn, A.M., Principal, Troy, N. Y. 


Special Courses 


- Mount Holyoke 













NEW YORK Sicinbiend. 





“Stone upon Stone” 


is not only the translation of its 
name, but describes the thor- 
ough, conservative building 

of character and educa- 
tion given to pupils of 


The Ossining 


School for Girls [*os"= 


Academic, Music, Art and Col 
lege Preparatory Courses. Post 
Graduate and Special Work. Cer 
tificate admits to leading colleges 
— equipped Gymnasium. 42d year 
AMPTON HALL, annex of the 

oune Someoie for Younger Girls. 
Year book with views of the school on application 







Suburban te 












Miss C. C. Fuller, Principal, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. . 








THE MANOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Eighteen miles from New York. Music, Academic, 

Preparatory Courses—resident pupils limited to 20 

Many E. Hutt, Grace Huntinoton, 


and College 
Principals, 
,ARCHMONT Manor, N.Y 






































THE WELLS SCHOOL: FOR GIRLS. 


j | On east shore Cayuga Lake. Thorough training for women’s 
colleges. Strong General Course of Study. For catalogue, address 
Miss Anna R. Go.psmira, A.B., Prin., Avrora-on Cayuaa, N. Y. 


; ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL. FOR GIRLS. 

4 Pr os aration for leading colleges. Offers a two years’ 
with diploma, for graduates of High School Classical course. Well- 

: equipped laboratories. Health first consideration. Gymnasium. Re 
etenalh pt. 28th. Announcement. Miss Seasury, Head of School. 

:| Bishop Doane, Pres. Board of Trustees ALBANY, iw Be 
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THE MISSES TEWKSBURY’ Ss SCHOOL 
7 for Girls. 40 minutes from New York 
Primary, liate and College Pre 


ntermedis 
; InvIN 

















paratory. 


;TON-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


MRS. FRANCES MARSHALL 

(Formerly of the Veltin School, New York) 

Boarding and Day School for Little Girls. 

Intermediate and Junior Departments 
For circulars, address Box 53 



































Kindergartefi, Primary, 























Briarcurr Manor, N. Y. 




























Mary R. Hypg, Miss Jans Brewster Hype, 


assist any one making inquiry 


€ 





THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. _ 


For Girls. Twenty-seventh year. Mrs. Jane Grey Hype, M 
Principals. 

BING HAMTON, N. Y 
The Instruction Department of HArPER’s MAGAZINE will gla 
in the selection of a suitable sc! 


Address 
INSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT, 


or college 
HARP ER'S M AGAZINE, 


FRANKLIN Sovuare, New ; Yore 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


« 


Consecutive management for seventy-four 
ypens September 22nd For catalogue, address 
Joseru B. Bisser, A.M., 


years. Scho 


Box 7o1, PovucuKeepsiz, N. Y 





PUTNAM HALL SCHOOL. 


Boarding school for girls. College Preparatory Department 
and General Course. Certificates admit to leading college 
For catalogue, address Box 8o1 


Ev.ten Cimse Bartiett, Principal 


Povcukeepsiz, N. Y 








MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY. 


Training. 


y 


Prepares boys for all Colleges and Scientific Schools 
Also Mr. Preasant Hawt, Mr. 
young boys. 


Man 
Brusie's school f 
For particulars, adress the Principal, 


Box 502, Ossintnc-on-Hupson, N. Y 








MISS KNOX’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





























The next school year wall open on Thursday, the 7th of October 
Terms per year Address 
Miss Man Atice Kwox, 
Box A, Briarciirr Manor, N. Y 




















HEATHCOTE HALL 
Lockwood Collegiate School For Girls 


Offers General and College Preparatory Courses, Music and 


Art Noted for the thoroughness of its work. 


Large corps 
of able teachers; 


certificate admits to leading Eastern Col- 
leges. Up-to-date equipment throughout. Outdoor recrea- 
tion; wall equipped gymnasium. Beautiful location; only 
40 miles from New York. Catalogue on request. 


: THE MISSES LOCKWOOD, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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MANLIUS SCHOOL. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Saint John’s School, Verbeck Hall 


Wittiam Verseck, A.M., President 
N.Y 
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MANLIUS, 








We will insert your school advertisement 
in a space of this size, 4% page, at the following rates: 
one time, thirty-one dollars and twenty-five cents; three 
times, twenty-nine dollars and sixty-nine cents each in- 
sertion; twelve times, twenty-five dollars each insertion. 
Harper & Brotuers, New Yor«. 
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Millbrook, Dutchess County, New York 
1! two years’ course for high-school graduates. Full academic and 
¢ preparatory courses. Special courses in Art, Music, Modern 
sages, Literature, History, Aisthetic Dancing. Voice Culture, 
stic Science. Fully equipped gymnasium and riding-school. Lo- 
n a section noted for its great natural beauty and wonderful winter 
; azacres. Golf, hockey,tennis, basket-ball, skating ,tobogganing. 
Catalogue and portfolio of views sent on request. Address 


Miss MAY F. BENNETT, Millbrook, New York 
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RYE SEMINARY. 


For particulars, address 
Mrs. S. J. Lirg, The Misses Stowe. Ryvez, N. Y. 


THE HALSTED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fine College Preparatory and Musical Courses. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


The OAKWOOD SEMINARY for Boys and Girls. | 


llege preparation under management of Friends. Endowed. | 
Jw1on Sprincs-on-Cayuca Lagg, N. Y. 








rough preparation for college and scientific schools 
Preperick L.Gamace, D.C.L., Headmaster. Pawttnc, N.Y. 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
i advertise in a business-like and dignified manner 
address Harper's MaGazine, New York, N 





PEEKSKILL ACADEMY. 


Founded 1833. College Preparatory. Military Organization 


¥ $60,000 Dormitory for 80 boys, roo9. Attendance—1908 
»— Upper School 120, Lower School (ages 11-13) 30. Address 


jonn C. Bucner, A.M., ip inal 
Cuantes A, ROBINSON, Ph.D., §  "icipals, 


Peexsxit, N. Y. 





MACKENZIE SCHOOL. 


Careful preparation of 150 boys for College and Technical 
4 oo] 


Dr. Atpert SuHaw, Chairman of Council. 
James C., Macxenziz, Ph.D., Director 
Dosss Ferry on Hupson, N. Y 


New York Military 


Academy 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


A Technical Preparatory School 


Organized and splendidly equipped 
for the work of preparing boys for 
Cohege, the great Engineering Schools, and 
business life. The School maintains two 
departments, one for boys under 14 and one for boys 
over that age, each with its own faculty and buildings, 
The military department in charge of an officer of the 
U.S. Army. Gymnasium, athletic field, tenniscourts, etc. 


The Academy is beautifully located in the Hudson 
River Highlands, near West Point. 








For illustrated catalogue apply to 
SEBASTIAN C. JONES, C. E., Superintendent 
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_ NEW YORK (continued). 












We Know How 
Teach Boys 


HIS we consider the first essential 

of a good school. Athletic and 
social life are important and we give 
our boys the broadest kind of school 
training, but at St. Paul’s everything 
is subordinated to teaching the boys 
how to study. And we succeed. 
Send for our catalogue which 
tells all about the school. 











PAWLING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. ’ 


For 
Y 







ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City, L.1. “A TERR MARSH 





MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL (MILITARY). 


Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. Prepares for any 
college or technical school. On Mohegan Lake Gymnasium, 
thletics, and land and water sports. References as to character 





i. Address 
. Linper, A.M., Cuas. H. Surrn, A.M., Principals 


A. E 
Box so, MoneGan, Westchester County, N. Y. (near Peekskill). 


THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL. 


Preparatory School for Boys. Established 1866. Situated 
on Bnar Cliff, soo feet above sea-level. Satisfactory references 
as to character are necessary for enrollment. For illustrated 
catalogue, address 

Tue Dr. Ho_tsroox ScHoot, 

Osstninc, N. Y. 








Tarrytown-on-Hudson, nN. Y. 


Parents desiring to place their sons in a school 
where they will be thoroughly prepared for 
College or Scientific School, should send for our 
catalogue. It describes the school’s beautiful loca- 
tion, 25 miles from New York, in the historic 


For Boys 


“Irving” country, and how exceptionally well- 
fitted it is in teaching staff and genera’ equip- 
ment. 
Athletic field, gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Summer Camp, Bantam Lake, id Hills, Conn. 
1100 ft. altitude. Address 





J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Head Master, Box 900 
ADVERTISER. 
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MASSACHU SETTS. 


| DEAN ACADEMY. 
FOR GIRLS Young men and young women find here a home 


miles 
from Boston 
Advanced, Elective, General 


Courses in French, Ger- Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 per year 
man, History, Literature, : 
English, Spanish, Italian For catalogue and information, address 


unde teache - 
nder native ais Artuur W. Perce, Litt.D., Principal, 





~ like 
mosphere, thorough and efficient training in every depart 


of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful scliool spirit. 





Piano, Voice, and Violin with 
very noted men 

» Vassar, Smith, 

lesley, witheut ex- 


amination, WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN . 
ymestic Science. Gymna- Rev. Samuet V. Cors, A.M., D.D., Presiden 
75th year begins Sept. 15, 1909 Pa ey " Certificates 
é college. Advanced courses for high-school graduates and ot 
Miustrated catarnge Art and music. Native French and German. New dining 
68 Summit St. and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, with resident instruct 
tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, etc. Steam and electri 
NEWTON, Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. For catal 
MASS. and views, address : A coll 
. — WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mas Boston, 
be at th 


PRANKLIN, Mas 


ut Nurse 











MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


; BERK 
’ > a sina: hie tall calito General and College Preparatory Courses. Music, art, arts a 
+ art a wh preparation for crafts, domestic science. Resident and day pupils A cot 
ls. Athletic training. For Miss Mary Law McCuintock, Principal. ideal cor 
Box A, 4 Arlington Street, Boston, Mas SEAV! 
Rk Jones, Headmaster, = —_ Tele 
Box E, "West Newton, Mass Telep 
MISS CHURCH'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. WAB. 
THE ‘WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Resident and Day Pupils. General and College Preparator One 
' an fe wr examinations. It is diferent Courses. Advanced work for older girls. , 
Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester Street, } ' Bost M — spl 
cnarpson, A.B., Principal. Residence, 401 Beacon Street, STON, aes y ee o 
1 and Treasurer —— SS — 
43 St t Street, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


eatin ee | PS KINDERGARTEN] NORMAL SCHOOL 


Mrs. Annte Mosetey Perry, Principal. 


HOWARD SEMINARY. 
For Girls and Young Ladies Healthful and beautiful location, 
iles from Boston. Academic, Col mage Pespanas wry, and Special 
:. Two years’ course for High School graduates. Domes 

jence Art and Music stud 


E. Lavontox, A.M.. Principal LASELL SEMINARY. 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 





West Bripcew TER, Mass : 

7 5 ; A high-grade school for young women. Strong cou 
my departments, including Music, Art, E 

CLARK COLLEGE Economics. Beautiful Location, ten 

. ai . — catalogue, address 
Organized by Carrot. D.Wricut. Three years’ course leading LAaSELL SEMINARY, 
legree of Bachelor of Arts. Tuition $so a year—no extras “ 
Admission on certificate Gymnasium. For information, address 
C, Bentiey, Dean, MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Worcester, Mass | Miss Capen announces that her school, for many years know 

as ‘‘The Burnham School,” will in the future be called * M 


Capen's School for Girls." 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY Correspondence should be addressed to 
Largest School of Oratory, Literature, and Miss B. T. Capen, Principal, NORTHAMPTON, Mas 
*edagogy in America. Summer Sessions. aot! — 
year opens Sept rst Address 
Baan omeoun Ross, Dean, THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL. 


ckering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 


AUBURNDALE, Mass 








A school for the careful —— of girls and young wom 
oun Macpvurrie, Ph.D., 
im Joun Macovrerts, A.B., t Princ ipals. 


168 Central Street, SPRINGFIELD, Mas 


ROGERS HAL ABBOT ACADEMY. 


FO 7oth Year. Graduate, elective, and college preparatory cours« 
S( HOOL Gants Certificate ay | to an, Fae, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke. a 
other colleges. Fine grounds, modern buildings. Gymnasi 
Tennis, basket-ball, hockey. 
Emity A. Means, Principal. 


24 School St., Anpover, Mass 











Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park. Beauti 
ful grounds devoted to outdoor sports. 
Golf, tennis, basket ball, field hockey, 

pn eg oe riding. Thorough prepa- 

ration for Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe ‘ . 

examinations. Certificate admit We will insert you school advertisement 
to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley Well | in a space of this size, fourteen lines, at the following 
and Mt. Holyoke. Advanced | rates: one time, seventeen dollars and fifty cents; three 
General Course for | times, sixteen dollars and sixty-two cents each insertion 
High Schools. For catalo twelve times, fourteen dollars each insertion. 


_E.P_Unoeren,. M.A Harper & Brotners, New York. 
—_) Lewell, Mass. 
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rf 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Bradford, Mass. 

One hundred and sixth year. 
Thirty miles from Boston, 


Valle Extensive 


rounds and modern 
Certificate admits to 


eading colleges. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


in the beautiful Merrimac 
equipment. 
General course of 


five years and two years’ course for High School grad- 4 


uates. For Catalogue, address the Principal 
Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M. 














MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for Girls. ; 


General, Special and College Preparatory Courses. 


Unusual facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation. 
The Fenway 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. 


A college preparatory school for girls 
Boston. Miss Conant, Miss BicELow 
be at the school on Wednesdays of Jul 


28, Boston, Mass. 





Seventeen miles from 
or the Secretary will 
y and August. 

Natick, Mass. 


BERKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


h combines, with the best instruction, 


mong the Berkshire Hills. 





A country school whic 
ideal conditions for outdoor life « 

Seaver B. Buck, Headmaster 

Telephone, 175 Great Barrin 


WABAN SCHOOL. 


One master can let the most of two hundred boys “ 
logs ive master can transform twent € ‘trained boys 
» splendid specimens of y zy manhood. ch school will 
you choose for your boy? A teacher for every five boys. Summer 
Can Send for our booklet. Box 14 H, WaBaNn, Mass. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTI) TUTE OF TEC HNOL OGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
HaGar and Kurt, Principals. 
458 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


THE BROWNE AND NICHOLS SCHOOL. 
For Boys. 27th 
yund methods—spir Classes limited 
, practically priv: om tuitio Exceptional facilities for fitting 

for Harvard. Illustrated ( ~ hmmm 


Suerrrecp, Mass 


go to the 


Pp. 





-ourse, 
work 


— ( 
o 


6 years. 
catchi ng. 


High standards— 


t 
to 


CamBRIDGE, Mass. 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS’ SCHOOL. 
A thoroughly modern milit: ar} he school. Boys admitted 8 
to 16 inclusive Hencsabie ism ional from last school required 


Special ma atr on for younger on s. Number limited. Catalogue 
upon requ 


A. H 





} ITCHELL, Head Master. 


3ILLERICA, Mass. (20 miles from Boston.) 


The Commonwealth Avenue School fur Girls. 
The Misses Gilman's School.) 


veneral and College Preparatory Courses 
sia ils 


Resident and day 
Miss Grtman, Miss Guin, Principals 


324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
23d year. College Preparatory and General Courses. Scholar- 


ships. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home if needed 
Illustrated booklet 


University Section of Worcester, Mz fliass. 


MISS HALL’S TOWN AND COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Miss Mrra H, 





Hatt, Principal. 


Pirtsrietp, Mass, 


QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL. FOR GIRLS. 


Fine estate of eleven acres, 6 miles from Boston. Ample grounds. 


Outd ports Regular ‘and graduate courses. Advantages 
1M Art, Languages. College preparation and certificate. 
” es. Ronace M. Witcarp, Principal. 


Wollaston, Quincy, Mass. 


isi 





CUSHING ACADEMY. 


An endowed school, located 
thirty colleges and scientific 
states and foreign countries 
educatic $260 a year 

H t, Principal, 


among the hills Graduates in 
schools Students from twenty 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. Co- 
mal Address 
S. Cow 


ASHBURNHAM, Mass 


TABOR ACADEMY. 

On the Bay Mox 
Co-educs ati preparing for 
Handi nrafte per year. Address 

N.C Principal, 


shores of Buzzards 
Course 
$325 
HAMBLIN, 


lern endowed 


school 
college and 


nal business. 


MARION, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


Elementary, Advanced and Forestry Courses. Summer course 
Forestry. 


F. B. 


in Tutoring. 
KNAPP. 


Box 162, Duxpury, Mass. 











RHODE ISLAND. 
MOSES BROWN SCHOOL. 


t School. Thorough preparation for college and technical 
sc nop 

Lower School. Special care and training of younger boys. For 
catalogue and information, address 

Sera K. Grrrorp, Ph.D., Principal, 


Provipence, R. L. ! 
Le ears 





MAINE. 
THE ABBOTT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Offers the natural attractiveness of the Rangeley Lake Region, 
the comforts of a city home, the quiet surroundings of an educa- 
tional village. No manufacturing. Private Pullman car to 
and from Boston. College preparatory. Business courses. 
Address 

GEORGE 





Duptey Caurcn, Headmaster, FArmiIncTon, Me. 





GEORGIA. 





BRENAU 


if Sha 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


THREE HUNDRED BOARDERS—tepresenting twenty-eight states. All standard courses. 
35 teachers with American and European tfaining. 


art and oratory. 
near Atlanta. 22 poe pes 
and ath Nale field. Expenses, $300 


July ath to August sth. 


s, including chapter houses for sororities. Campus recently enlarged to 75 acres 
to $s00. 


Address Post Office Box 107, for Catalogue. 


COLLEGE 
CONSEFPVATORY 


GAINESVILLE, GA. 


Unusual advantages in music, 
Healthful climate in Piedmont region of the South, 


Gymnasium 


Summer School June 24. Chautauqua 
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Gee Summer Naval School - 


At Culver a boy gets in summer just the things that de 
light him and do him good. A couple of hours of the 
forenoon are devoted to a little systematic 
study. The afternoons are spent on the 
lake, learning the interesting things of the 
sailor's calling, taught in U. S. man-of- 
war cutters. Special tutoring may be 
hadinany study. Alsoinstruction 
in boxing, swimming, dancing. 
Every sort of athletic and 
aquatic sports under experi- 
enced directors. Beautifully 
illustrated catalogue 
mailed on request. 
Address 


The Registrar, 
Culver, Ind. 


SS Sr 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 











rs THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, INC. MISS FOSTER’S SCHOOL. 


For Girls. An excellent school for girls, offering either A Boarding School for Girls. Beaut 


fully situated in a suburb of Philadelp! 
Newly equipved building surrounded | 
two acres of grounds. Special depart 
ment for little girls. Native French ar 
m teachers. Music, Art, Natu 
Study. College Preparatory. Out-d 
Athletics. Number ol guste limited. } 
catalogue, address 

Miss Manet L. Foster, Principal, 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR Melrose Park, Oak Lane, Par.apevpuia, Pa 















academic or college preparatory courses. Healthful 
v, location. Gymnasium. Physical training. Main Line 
a4 P.R.R For catalogue, address 

. , A. R. Grier, President 

ll Box A, Brrurncuam, Pa 








The Mountain School for Girls. SPRINGSIDE. 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PENNA, Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
' IN THE “SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA.” Mis. CHAPMAN and a Prtacigaie. - 
Claude N. Wyant and Frederic Martin Townsend, estnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





ee - 
Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, Visitor. SCHOO 
Picturesquely situated on Fountain Hill, WALNUT LANE L. 


amid the beautiful Lehigh Range. Two 6and year. Certificate admits to all leading colleges. Regular 

hours from New York; one and one-half or elective course; diploma. Senior House. Delightful 'ocation 

hours from Philadeiphia. A strictly first- Resident Physical Director. Catalogue on request. 

clipes qopinary 4 a Geet, limited eaes Tueopvora B. Ricnarps, Principal. 

of well-br ris. wo years’ advancec 3 ntown, PuHrLapetpnta, Pa. 

course for school graduates. Cultured ‘ata — 

home life . eating —_ , oa, and ——— — 

ture by able specialists. Newly furn rooms, dainty ar 

artistic. Bracing qimmate. Sree rom molarta. Stately walle THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY. 

ings (mansion style, tone ar wick); spacious grounds; ; - 4 y, , > ish 

guivdgor life; eaperiot table."“The kind af echoolgieis ike.” | | <.j\ high grade school for girs, Vassar preparatory, English 
b. 1866. For booklets and views, address PrixcrPaLs. instruction. Moral, social and physical pay 


$350 and up. 
Terms, $500. No “‘extras.” Frank Paxson Byz, B.S., President. 


West Cuester, Pa. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


PENNSYLVANIA (continued), 





iE MISSES SHIPLEY’S SCHOOL. 


Bryn Mawr ¢ 


pinc—Specially designed Colonial 


paratory t Ale ge 


building with every 
ved appointment 

aTION—Educational and social opportunities of situation 
te Bryn Mawr Colleg: 


rucTION—Diplon Academic 
Wellesley, 


Two resident French teachers. 


1a in College Preparatory and 


Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, and 
sts in all departments 
LeTics—Resident athletic director. 


NGER Pupi_s receive special attention 


r circular, address 


SECRETARY Box *‘M,” Bryw Mawr, Pa. 


THE BALDWIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Formerly Miss Bcldwin's School.) 


Mawr College. Within 18 years 228 
e entered Bryn Mawr College. Cer- 
i Wellesley. Diploma given 
liege preparatory Fireproof stone 
A separate cottage for 
For circular, address the Secretary, 

A.M., Head of School, 

P.O. Box E, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


nty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 
ate Mr. Jay Cooke's fine property. Miss Syivia J. Eastman, 
4. A. SUTHERLAND, Pr ipals. Ocontz Scuootr P. O., Pa 


ee a ACADEMY. 


r Boys. College preparatory courses. Personal 
with aim to inspire in pupils lofty ideals 
i judgment, and Christian manliness 
LIAM MANN Irvine, Ph.D., 


eparatory to Bryn 
nts from this s 
admits to Vassar, 


hool hav 
Smith, an 
th general and «x 
ng. Twenty-five 
gz girls 


ANE L. 


courses 


acres of ground 


BROWNEL! 





interest 
of scholarship, 
For catalogue, address 
President, 

MeRCERSBURG, Pa. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


repares for all colleges and technical schools 
mal instruction. One teacher to six boys 

lew Gymnasium. Swimming pool 
Electric light, steam heat spring 

& Evans Purips, A.M., Principal 

Box 3 Kennett Sovars, Pa 


Manual training 
Estate of Bayard 

Expert athletic super- 
water. Imus. catalogue 


WYOMING SEMINARY. 


yunded im 1844. Co-educational. College Preparatory and 
ness Courses of Music, Art, and Oratory 
ne buildings Yearly rates, $350. 6sth 
ar opens Septer on request. Address 

. L. SPRAGUE, President, 


Departments 
Beautiful location, 
mber rsth. Catalogu 

D.D., LL.D., 
Kincston, Pa. 


We will insert your school advertisement 


a space of thi at the following rates 
e, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; three times, eight 
ars and thirty-one insertion, twelve times, seven 
lars each insertion 


S siz seven lines 


cents eacn 
Yorn 


Harper & Brotruers, New 





4 
School 
of 
Many 


MAIN BUILDING Advantages 











| MISS SAYWARD'S SCHOOL 


ful homc 


one 





Wilson College 


FOR WOMEN 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


An institution that compares favorably with the highest 
le women’s colleges in the country. Four years’ 
course leading to degree A.B. A finely equipped music 
de ment affords many advantages tor the study 
both vocal and instrumental music. Art de- 
“partment. Faculty of 83 experienced teachers. 
Fourteen buildings with all modern improve- 
ments. Fifty acres of grounds. Healthful loca- 
tion. Terms moderate. For catalog 
M. H, REASER, Ph.D., President, 
67 College Avenue 








PENN HALL—0n Wilson College Campus. A thorough- 
ly good preparatory school for young women. Address 


PENN HALL, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Miss Marshall’s School 


FOR GIRLS 
Oak Lane; Philadelphia 


Ideal location in most beautiful section of 
Philadelphia's suburbs. Academic and Music 
Departments Col 
lege Pre paratory and 
Special Courses. An- 
nex opened this year. 
Ample Grounds. 
Tennis, Basket Ball, 
and other outdoor 
sports. For particu- 
lars and illustrated 
circular, address 


Miss FE. 8. Marshall, 
Principal 

















MORAVIAN SEMINARY. 


For Young Ladies 
Founded 1749. 160th 
Tue PrINnciIPAaL, 


tember 22d 


year opens Sey Address 
_Ber THLEHEM, Pa 


1. Delight 
nt de m bul ilding recently enlarge *% preparatory 
and speciz i ourses, musical department, outdoor sports. Develops 
character, mind, poh body For illustrated catalogue A, 

Miss S. Janet Saywarp, Principal, 


college 
address 
Oversrook, Pa 
PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE. 
48th year. Civil mistry, Arts, 
preparatory courses Infantry, Cavely Artillery 


Military, Moral and Athletic training. Catalogue of 
Col. Cnuas. E. Hyatt, President, 


Engineering, Che also thorough 


Scholastic, 


Crester, Pa. 


| GEORGE SCHOOL. 


Under management of Society 


of Friends. Thorough college 
preparation. Beautiful grounds 227 acres New Gy 
and Laboratories. Large athletic field Healthful 
miles north of Philadelphia For catalog, address 

Jossrn S. Watton, Ph.D., Principal, 
Georce Scuoor P. O., 


mnasium 
location, 25 


Bucks Co., Pa. 


> SWARTHMORE 
Preparatory School 


Under the infinence and supervision of Friends; 
situated only 80 minutesfrom Philadelphia. © ompetent 
instruction affords thorough preparation for College, 
Technica) School, or Business. Co-educational. 

Its buildings are modern and commodious; students 
are housed under the Cottage System. Athletics are 
encouraged: two-story gymnasium, fully equipped; 
athletic field with running track. 

Tuition and board $450. SUMMER SESSION. 

TOMLINSON, 


Swarr 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Cheshire School 


Founded A.D. 1794 

Situated in the beautiful hill country of central 
Connecti lege preparatory and general 
yurses, combined with well directed physical train- 
ing. Extensive g is, fine buildings; first class in 
ry particular Acquaint yourself with the ad- 
tages Cheshire offers before deciding upon a 
rding school for your boy. Send for illustrated 

lescription and catalogue 


Rev. JOHN D. SKILTON, M.A., Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


TRUSTEES 

*Jos. W. Harriman, President George T. Wilson 

*Eri D. Woodbury *The Rev. John Williams 

*J. Pierpont Morgan *Herbert [D. Lioyd, Treasurer 
*C. La Rue Mansor S. Vilas Beckwith 

Nicholas Murray Butler *Phe Rev. J. Frederick Sexton 
The Rev. Flavel 8. Lather *William H. Burtenshaw 
*The Rt. Rev. Edwin 8. Lines *John A. Ordway 
* William C. Demorest J.D. Walter 

J. Borden Harriman * ALUMNI *Edward Dodge, Secretary 

















THE SANFORD SCHOOL. 


On a well-stocked farm of 350 acres. Rich out-of-door expe 
riences, not merely athletics. Individual attention under experi- 
enced teachers. Thorough preparation for all colleges. A summer 
session for candidates for September examination 

D. S. Sawrorp, A.M., Headmaster 

Box A, Ridgewold, Reppinc Ripce, Conn, 


CONNECTICUT LITERARY INSTITUTION. 


Endowed School for Boys. Located in beautiful New England 
village. College preparatory and general courses. 77th year. 
Address 
Rates K. Bearce, A.M., Principal, 
Box C, Surriretp, Conn. 








THE ELIZABETH MEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


One hour from New York City. Beautiful location. Certifi- 
cate admits to leading colleges. Careful ape ision. Address 
MartHa WittiamMs ALDEN, > 
Marcaret R. BrEenpLINcER, A.B., Vassar, § { Principals, 
Hillside, Norwa x, Conn. 


THE TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Near beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. Separate home for 
younger girls. Thorough college preparatory and special courses. 
Golf, tennis. basket-ball, boating. 

Miss Littan Dixon, A.B. (Wellesley and Bryn Mawr), 

Miss Berrua Bamey, B.S. (Wellesley). 





LAKEVILLE, Conn. 





THE CATHARINE AIKEN SCHOOL for Girls. 


Established 1855. Unusual opportunities. Address 
Mrs. Harriet Bescuger Scovitte Devan, A.B. (Wellesley), 


StamPorp, Conn., near New York City. 


The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 


Greenwich, Connecticut 








One of the best-equipped schools for girls in the coun- 
try Beautifully located on a ridge overlooking Long 
Island Sound, and only so minutes from New York 
City Building new and specially designed and con- 
structed for the School. College Preparatory and 
general course Modeling, drawing, choral and sight 
singing included in every grade. A ——— Department 
for all branches of Domestic Science. Grounds a5 acres 
in area, laid out in attractive walks and gardens, and 
containing tennis courts, hockey and basket-ball fields. 
Gymnasium. Catalogue on request. 




















| BLACK HALL SCHOOL. 


A Real Home School for Boys of All Ages. Provides for 
boy: 1, Healthful location and buildings; 2, Clean living 
economical habits; 3, Efficient instruction and good sci 


| ship; 4, Personal association with companionable teacher 


encourage habits of study and outdoor physical developn 
Charges for school year, $s00. Applications for 34th year 
ginning September 27, 1909) can de made to 

Cuas. G. Bartiert, M.A., Principal, 

Brack Hatt (Town of Old Lyme), Cor 

THE RIDGE SCHOOL. 

FPounpep sy Wituam Gotp BrinsmMape 

In the highlands of Litchfield County. A home school for 


| boys. Limited to twenty. A large faculty enables us to ; 


particular attention to each boy. Booklet on request. 
WASHINGTON, Con 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


offers a healthful, happy home, with the best advantages for 
and recreation. 





Norwicn, ( 





RUMSEY HALL. 
A school in the country for young boys. 
Address Heap Master, 
CoRNWALL, Litchfield County, 
THE HARGROVE SCHOOL. 
Are you thoroughly prepared for the college entrance exami 
. 44 If not, write us at once for particulars of valuable ass 


"Pascaner Serrte Harcrove, M.A., 
Fatrrietp, Conr 


MISS BAIRD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


3sth year. Intermediate, College Preparatory and Gene 


Courses. Superior advantages in Music, Art and the Languag« 


Gymnasium. The home life is replete with inspiration. 
Norwa tk, Conn 





WYKEHAM RISE. 


A Country School for Girls. 


Miss Davigs, Principal. > 
Wasniwoton, Conn 


INGLESIDE—A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
School year begins Tuesday, October 5, 1909. 
Mrs. Wm. D. Brack, Patroness. 


New Mirorp, Litchfield Co., Conn 








THE PHELPS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Intermediate, College Preparatory, and Special Courses. Ex 
attention to development of mind, body, and manners. Lim: 


| to2s. Home atmosphere. Gymnasium, Basket-ball, Tennis, « c. 


For catalogue, address the 
Misses ATWATER, Principals, 
Watutncrorp, Conn 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 





Two years’ course in recreative, educational, and medical gy: 
nastics, fitting for teacher of physical training and playgrou: 


director. Summer session. Write for catalogue. 


307 York Street, New Haven, Conn 








We will insert your school advertisement 
in a space of this size, fourteen lines, at the following 
rates: one time, seventeen dollars and fifty cents; three 
times, sixteen dollars and sixty-two cents each insertion, 
twelve times, fourteen dollars each insertion. 

Harper & Brotuers, New York. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 





NEW JERSEY. 





MISS TOWNSEND’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | 
College Preparatory and Cate or. Newanz, N. J 


MISS BEARD’S BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 


r Girls. College Preparatory. Special Courses 
Suburban to New York. Berkeley Avenue, Oranos, N. J. | 


ST. MARY’S HALL FOR GIRLS. 
High standard of work. 
Excellent record of health. 
Happy home life 











Bururmeorton, N. J 


NEW SEY TRAINING SCHOOL 
w Feeble Minded Girls and Boys. 
A non-sectarian institution, thoroughly equipped to give proper 
ining and care to nervous or backward children. Beautiful 
cation. Modern buildings. For catalogue, address 
E. R. Jounstong, Superintendent, 





Vivecanp, N. J. 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


32d year begins September 29th. Terms $900. For circular, 
pply to Miss Louise Newel tt, Principal. The Rev. STEPHEN 
W. Dana, Phila., Pa., Business Adviser. Morristown, N. J 


THE KNOX SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Miss Mary F. Knox, A.B., Principal. 








Lakewoop, N. J 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Mrs. Saran Woopman Pavt, Principal. 
Hamitton Wricut Masie, LL.D., Pres. Board of Directors. 
Summit, N. J. (mear New York). 








KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


In the New Jersey hills, 22 miles from New York. Prepares 
for all Colleges and Scientific Schools. Individual attention in 
small classes. Gymnasium and extensive grounds for athletics 
and sports. For catalogue, address 

J. R. Camppecy,M.A.,Headmaster, Box 102, Essex Pets, N.J 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 


Prepares for any college or technical school. Close affiliation 
with Rutgers College. Athletics under expert coaches. Mid- 
way between New York and Philadelphia. Terms $425 and up. 

Summer Camp, Schoodic Lake, Me. Address 

Myron T. Scupper, Headmaster, 

Box A-2, New Brunswick, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ACADEMY. 


2end year under same headmaster. Military organization. 








Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. ‘‘Your Boy and Our School” | 


is a little book waich will interest parents, no matter where their 
sons are educated. 

Joun G. MacVicar, A.M 
3 Walden Place, Montciair, N. J 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY. 


College, Scientific and Business Preparation. Military System. 
Rural Life. Largest Gymnasium and Athletic Field in the State. 
No ‘saloons nor factories in the town. Catalogue on application. 

Major Joun R. Jones, Superintendent 

Wenonan, Gloucester Co., N. J. 
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Dwight School 


For Girls 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Limited 
number of pupils insures individual care. Located on 
the banks of the Hudson River, suburban to New York 
City, in a region famous for healthfulness and beauty 
of scenery. Certificates accepted by Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesley, and Wells. Carefully planned courses for 
those not desiring to enter college. Five Buildings. 
Spacious grounds for outdoor games. Gymnasium. 
Tennis, riding. Address Box 603. 





Miss Creighton and Miss Farrar, Principals 
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THE NEWARK SEMINARY. 


A home school for a limited number of girls. College prepara- 
tory and special courses. Music and Art. 15 minutes from New 
York. Catalogue. Anna Frances Wuitmore. Newark, N J. 


IVY HALL. 


Miss Macponatp and Miss Finn's School for Girls 
College Preparatory and Finishing courses. Certificate admits 
to leading colleges. Boating, basket-ball, tennis. 
(Near Philadelphia), Brinceton, N. J 


THE HARTRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Boarding School for Girls and Day School 
New Recitation Hall. Fully equipped gymnasium. Outdoor 
sports. Certificate admits to leading colleges 
Emetyn B. Harrrinces, A.B., Principal 
Prainrietp, N. J. (45 minutes from New York.) 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


Our first aim is to make strong,manly, successful men—physically, 
mentally, morally. College and business preparation. Catalogue 
Summer camp in Ontario woods, Canada 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Prin. Lieut.-Col. T. D. Lanpon, 
YJ 














Commandant. BoORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N 





PEDDIE INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


An endowed school. Strong teachers, two hundred boys 
Prepares for all colleges. Business course. Music Sixty acres 
campus, athletic field, gymnasium, swimming pool. Rates, $375 
Lower school for boys 11 to 14 years. Forty-third year opens 
September 22. Catalogue. R. W. Swettanp, A.M., Principal 


Box s-B, Hicutstown, N 
NEWTON ACADEMY. 

A high-class home preparatory school under asemi-military 
organization. Fifty colle rom New York on D.L.&.W. Special 
attention given younger boys. Academic, Classical, and Com- 
mercial courses. High, healthful location. All sports. Gym- 
nasium. Summer camp. Horseback riding. Rates $400 

Puitre S. Witson, A.M., Prin. Box A-s, Newton, N. J 


| a 


| BLAIR ACADEMY. 
62nd year. Prepares for any American College. Campus 80 
acres. Thorough equipment; liberal endowment justifies low 
rate of $350. Opens September rsth. 
Joun C. SuHarpe, A.M., D.D., Principal 
P. O. Box I, Biarrstown, N. J 











PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


College preparatory school for boys over fourteen. Rapid 
progress possible because of limited number pupils (fifty) and 
freedom from rigid class organization. Ample grounds; modern 
buildings. Personal inspection invited. Address 

J. B. Fixe, Headmaster, 


Princeton, N. J. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





| CARLTON ACADEMY. 


A select boys’ school, under Catholic auspices, with laymen as 
teachers. Number limited. Healthful location near New York 
City. Thorough preparation for all colleges and scientific 
schools. References as to character of applicants required. 

| Campus, 7 acres. For catalogue, address 


Cuarites H. Scnuttz, M.A., Headmaster, Summit, N. J. 





VERMONT. 





HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Prepares for Coll and Technical Schools. Ranks with the 
highest - grade shoo of New England, yet by reason of en- 
dowment the tuition is only $400. A new building was opened 


™ flee. Lorin Wesster, L.H.D., Rector. 


Piymouts, N. H, 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


VERMONT ACADEMY. 

In the foothills of the Green Mountains. An endowed school 
for boys and girls. College Preparatory, Scientific, Music, Com- 
mercial and Art Courses. College Certificate. - Pure spring water. 
Table supplied from school farm. Athletic field. Military drill 


ior boys 
Grorce B. Lawson, A.M., Principal. Saxtons River Vt 


ADVERTISER 
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Lake Erie College 


and Conservatory of Music 


The standards of sch 
colleges with empha 
value of 
women as teachers and nor 
fiftieth 


increase 


olarship are those of the leading 
care of health, the cultural 
and the training of 
makers 


is upon 
beautifu urt lings 

The 
by an 
and tuition $3 

The Conservatory of Music 
high standard of worl 
pipe organs, twenty 
recitals. Director 
Brooks, Mus.B. 


MARY EVANS, Litt.D., President, Box F, 
Painesville, Ohio 


celebrated last 
ent. 


anni ve ar was 


ment and equi 


year 


Board 


of endow 
is finely equipped, and a 
maintained. There are two 

pianos, a course of artists 
of conservatory, Harry CLype 
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OBERLIN ACADEMY. 


Eighteen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for 

any college or scientific school. New courses in History and 

Science. } rymnasium. Expenses reasonable. Seventy- 

seventh year begins Sept. 22, 1909. For catalogue, apply to 
Joun Frsner Peck, Principal, 


vew 


Box H, Overiim, Ohio. 





Fifteen miles from Cincinnati on C. H. & D. R. R. and Traction. 
Prepares for all colleges. Collegiate Courses lead to a diploma. 
Superior Music and Art advantages. Location unsurpassed for 
beauty and healthfulness. A pleasant, attractive home. 

R. J. De Vorse, President. GLENDALE, Ohio, 


SS 





for Girls. An attractive home department for a limited number 
of resident pupils. Prepares for the best colleges Advanced 
course for High School Graduates. Music, Art, Languages. 
Miss E. A. Ey, A.M., and? p..__: 
Miss M. F. Smirn, Principals. 
Evanswood, Clifton, Crvcrnnatt, Ohio. 


THE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL for Girls. 


Limited in numbers. College preparatory and advanced 
courses, Special advantages in Languages, Literature, History, 
Music, and Art. Preparation for Foreign Travel. Address 

Mrs, KE. Park Smrrn MILurr, or 

Miss Emma L: urse Parry, A.M., 


Lenox Place, Avondale, Crvcinnati, Ohio 


| LEACHE-WOOD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 
One hour’s sail from Old Point Comfort. Delightful home. Aca 

demic and Special Courses. Native French Teacher. Artand Mu 

Rates $325. Miss A. D. West, Principal. Norro.k, Va 


HAMPTON COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 

College Preparatory and Special Courses, Music and Ar: 
School Certificate admits ta best Colleges. Ten minutes’ ride fr: 
Old Point Comfort. For catalogue and further particulars, addr: 

Miss Prrcnertt, Hampton, Va 





HOLLINS INSTITUTE. 

Founded 1842. Regular college and elective courses. 
Art, and Elocution. Large and Efficient faculty. 
situated in the Valley of Virginia. 
Springs. Early application necessary. 

Matty L. Cocks, President. 


Musi 
Beautiful 
Sulphur and Chalybeat 


Box jor, Houtms, Va 


ILLEGE. 
$200 to $300 per year. A beautiful College Home for Girls ar 
Young Women, after highest Virginia Standards. Students from > 
States. Preparatory, Advanced, and Finishing Courses. Music, Art 
Elocution. Gymnasium. Social Training. 46th Year-Book. 
Artuur Kyte Davis, A.M., Pres. Box 201, PeverspurG, Va. 





Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women. 
434 year. In famous Valley of Virginia. Highest standards 
College Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Extensive ground 

for outdoor sports. Notable health record. Terms $260. 
Rev. E. H. Rowe, 
Rev. J. S. Encore, A.M.., 
For catalogue, address Registrar, Box 735, Buena Vista, Va. 


; Presidents. 





SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE. 
A College for Women, o< the grade of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, 
and Bryn Mawr. Four years of collegiate and two years of px 
paratory work are given. On Southern Railroad, south of Was 
ington. Catalogue and views sent on application to 
Dr. Mary K. Benepict, Prest., 
Box too, Sweet Briar, Va 





STUART HALL. 


Formerly Virginia Female Institute. Church School f 
Girls in Blue Ridge Mountains. Intermediate and Colle; 
Preparatory. New Gymnasium and Infirmary. 66th Sessio: 
Travel School abroad. Catalogye. 
Maria Penpiteton Dvuvat, Principal. 


Staunton, Va. 











KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


The school with a winter home in Florida. Fall and spring at 
Lyndon, Ky. Winter at Eau Gallie, Fla. Sixty-three years of 
successful work. Strong courses. One teacher to ten boys. Health 
and academic work unsurpassed. Fixed charges, $400. Cata- 
logue and Florida Booklet. 

Col. C. W. Fow ier, Supt. 





Box 34, Lynpon, Ky. 








GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

Eighteenth year begins September 23d. ‘* An ideal schx 
amid ideal surroundings.” 

UPPER SCHOOL, girls over thirteen years of age. Certifica 
admits to all colleges Domestic Science, Music, Art, Gymnasi 
Limited number resident pupils. 

Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals. 

LOWER SCHOOL, girls under thirteen years of age. Tho: 
oughly graded school, beginning with kindergarten, fitting gir 
for the “Upper School.” Music, Art, Gymnasium. Children a 
mitted to home department. 

Miss Tuomas and Miss Moscrove, Principals. 

Adams Hoover Sts., Los Anceues, Cal. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 





£ 


= a 


Washington College 


~ 


HARPER'S 


i An ideal school for girls and young women, located on a 
beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the National Capital. 
Surrounded and within easy reach of the many and varied 
educational institutions for which Washington is famed. 

Cultured instructors: delightful homelife; refined 
associations; sight seeing systematized: social advan- 
tages wholesome. ratory, Certificate and College 
Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Catalogue on request. 
F. MENEFEE, President, 3rd and T Sis., N. E. Washington, D.C. 
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National Park Seminary 


For Young Women. Washi 
This schoo! has the remarkable equi Brel are ofe 


bulldings and eight club houses). Be ifu unda. 


ngton, D. C. (Suburbs). 
hteen handsome buildings (ten school 
Tennia, riding, bowlin 


, swimming. 
here are courses in Domestic Science and opperiunity lage pe oe Iw ae Are ond Elecutios mn ' 
of this schoo pleasures, 
onue. Address Box 101, Forest = Md. 


ita Residence School for Special Students. 
seeing and study of our Capital can be fally 





BELCOURT SEMINARY. 


Home and Day School for Girls and Young Ladies. Unexcellec 
location. College, Preparatory, and Elective Courses. Exceptional 
advantages in Music, Art, Expression, and Languages. Social and 
Educational advantages of the Capital. Illus. catalogue. Address 

Mrs. M. B. Somervett, / 


Miss Ina Lez Duncan, § Principals, 


Wasurincron, D. C. 





WASHINGTON SEMINARY. 


$600 to $800. Am Earnest Scho 
for those who desire the best adv 
tion. Certificate admits to | 
special students. 
Mr. and Mrs. 


for Earnest Girls. Planned 
antages, association, and instruc- 
ading colleges. Culture class for 


G. T. SMALLWoop, 


2103-9 S Street, Wasnincton, D. C. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 

for Young Women. Attractive school life combined with advan- 

tages of National Capital. Two years’ course for high-school 

graduates. General and Special Courses. Music, Art, and Domestic 

Science. $so00 a year. 
Epwarp Tuompson, P 





rincipal, 
WASHINGTON, 


D.C 





MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley. Full 
academic course for pupils who do not go to college. Two years 
advanced course for High School graduates. Music and art. 
Gymnasium and Athletics. Address Miss Lucy Maperra, 
1324, 1326, 1328 Nineteenth St. (just below Dupont Circle), 
WASHINGTON, G 


GUNSTON HALL. 


A beautiful Colonial Home School for Young Ladies. 


trated catalogue. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bevertey R. Mason, Principals. 
Miss E. M. Crarx, LL.A., Associate Principal. 
1906 Florida Ave., N. W., Wasuinoton, D. C. 





Tilus- 


BRISTOL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Home and College Preparatory Courses. The French Depart- 
ment occupies a separate residence, where French is the lan- 
guage of the house. Address 
Miss Atice A. Bristo., Principal, 
Mintwood Place and roth Street, Wasuincrton, D.C. 





St. Margaret’s Boarding and Day School 


for Girls. General and Elective Courses. Kindergarten 
ment. 


mitted to Boarding Department at eight years. 
Misses Lippincott and Ba«er, Principals. 
atrs California Avenue, Wasuincrton, D. C. 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 

for Girls. Fireproof Building. Park of 40 acres. Un- 
rivalled advantages in music and art. Certificate admits to 

College. Special Courses 
The Bishop of W ashington, President Board of Trustees. 
Mrs. Barsovur Wa ker, M.A., Princi 


pal. 
Mt. St. ’ Alban, Wasuincton, D. C. 
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| The hony and a Dandintets School. 


A select boarding school for young men and boys. 
preparation for colleges, universities, th« 
and Naval Academies, 


Thorough 
United States Military 
and also for business. Number limited 
Small classes and individual instruction 
athletic field. Football, 


address 


Special courses. Fine 


baseball, track teams. For ca*alogue, 


E. Swavety, Principal, 


4tor Connecticut Ave., Wasnincton, 


| HAMILTON SCHOOL. 


Depart- | 
Special attention given to foundation work. Girls ad- | 


| 


| 


OPPOSITE 
Ladies. 
Mrs. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 
Write for Catalogue. 

Pucase HamMILTon SEABROOK, 

Lafayette 


For Girls and Young 
Principal. 
Square, Wasnincton, D. ( 


LAISE-PHILLIPS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


College Preparatory, Academic, and Special Courses. Two 
years’ advanced course for high- school graduates. Art, Music, 
Native French and German teachers 

Mrs. J. Sytvester Purturps, Principal. 

1619 Connecticut Avenm, 





Wasuincrton, D. C. 


THE M MISSES EASTMAN’ S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


1305 17th Street, Wasuimncton, D. C, 


CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY. 
A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of 11 acres. Music, 
Art, Elocution, and Domestic Science. Golf and other out- 
door sports. Healthful location: artesian water. Terms rea- 
sonable. Mr. and Mrs. S. N. Barker, Principals. 
Drawer 841, Wasuincton, D, C. 
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Washington, D. 


Catalogue and portfolio of 
views on request. 
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THE FRANCES SHIMER ACADEMY 


of the University of Chicago. For Girls and Young Women. 
Preparatory and Junior College. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 








Elocution. Rates $360. Certificate privileges. Gymnasium. All 
buildings new. ssth year. Three hours from Chicago. Address 
Rev Wa. P. McKee, Dean, Box 604, Mr. Carroxt, II. 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


1) An ideal Home School near Chicago. 56th year 
: Nositse Hr, Principal Woopnsrocs, Il, 























FERRY HALL. 
Fortieth Year. For Young Women. College preparatory and 

Junior college. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
etc. Art, music, domestic science, physical training. Beautiful 

| location, home care. For catalogue and book of views, address 

| Miss Prances L. Hucues, 

Box sor, LAke Forest, Ill. 


School advertising rates gladly sent on application 








MARYLAND. 








MICHIGAN. 








MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Baltimore Suburbs Ww ashington advantages. Pre pumnory 
4 and College. Two years’ course for high-school graduates. A.F 

hey and Lit.B. Degrees. Elocution; Art. School of Music. Gealthtai 
4) Climate. Beautiful Campus. Outdoor Sports. Improved build- 

? ings. Non-sectarian. $400 to $55 Catalogue. 

Rev. Cuartes W. Gatcacuer, D.D. Box B, Lutnervitie, Md. 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 
} Offers a practical, well-balanced course, including electives, 
leading to the B.A. degree. Strong Preparatory Department. 
Diplomas are also granted in Music, Art, and Elocution. Prac- 
: tical courses in Domestic Science. Terms $300. 
t Josern H. Appie, A.M., President. 



























FREDERIC K, Md. 


} Edgeworth Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


The 47th year. 
Mrs. H. P. Lergssvrn, ‘p 














THE DETROIT HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 

Established 1878 

Thirty aaateall in the school-family. Prepares for College 
Well-equipped gymnasium and laboratories for physics, chemis- 
try, and domestic science. 

The Misses Liccett Principals. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES. 
FP. W. McNarr, President. 
Located in Lee Superior district. 

for College work. 

For Year-book and Record of Graduates, apply to 
Prestpent or Secretary, 


Derrorr, Mich. 





Mines and Mills accessible 


Hovucurton, Mich 


DETROIT UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 

Preparatory and Manual Training School for Boys. New buildings, 
unexcelled dormitory, shops, laboratories, gymnasium, swimming 
pool, athletic field. Exceptionally strong faculty. College certificates 



































EUROPE. 


Miss E. D. Hunt.ey, rincipals. accepted. Calendar upon application. Those addressing Secretary, 
: t22 and 124 w. Franklin Street, Bacttimorr, Md. 16 Elmwood Ave., will receive illustrated book. Dertrort, Mich. 
' — 











FRANCE, 





The Thompson-Baldasseroni School of Travel. 


t Bight months’ travel and study abroad. Usual courses. Music 
no extra. Fine home oth Year. Girls sail Oct. 6th with the 

Wh Principal, Mrs. Apa THompson-Batpasseront, Wellesley, B.S. 

Mrs. Heten T. Scort, Secretary 

Central Avenue, Dover, N. H. 











UNCLASSIFIED. 








COURS DWIGHT. 


Five months’ residence and study in Paris; three months’ 
travel. Highest references. Address 

Miss L. L. Coteman, Dwight House, Englewood, New Jersey. 

Mile. Mariz Jeanneret, 3 Boulevard Delessert, Paris, France. 











BE A’TRAVELING 










We have trained hundreds of men to be high-grade 

Traveling Salesmen, and assisted them to secure 

pecttions with reliable firms. We will do the same 

or you. Our course in Practical Salesman- 

ship is endorsed by sales-managers of leading firms 

everywhere. We also maintain the largest and best 

equipped Free Employment Bureau in the 

world, with offices in five cities, and have more calls for 

salesmen than we can fill from the best firms in the 
United ~— and Canada. Our graduates earn bi 

mnoneg pews use they get results. Salesmanship is 

the Universal ence; no matter what your business is, the 
knowledge of real salesmanship we give you will increase = 

earning power. If you want to enter the most degpane . 

paid pessperen on earth, write for our Free Book, “A Knigh 

Address nearest ofiee, 

SALESMEN'S ee ASSOCIATION 

ie San Franciaco. 


| SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS. 


There is 
only one best 
school for each 
7 _or girl. 


rite fully 
what kind of school you seek, location DF ex 
pense limit for school year, etc., and we will inform 
you, free of charge, what school wil! meet your 
requirements, and send you a complete directory of 
all schools in the United States in which you will be interested. 

SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 

Educational Aid Society, 946—Iist Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago 


WHAT SCHOOL ? 


If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy 
or girl, or cannot find just the sort of school you seek among 
the large number advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write for information and suggestions to 


INSTKUCTION DEPARTMENT, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 














FRANKLIN SQUARE, New Yor« 

















; PERRY HILLSIDE CAMP FOR GIRLS. 

4 Fitzwilliam, N. H. Girls from 5 to 13. Number limited. Beau- 

tiful and healthful location, 1200 feet above sea-level. The coun- 

cilors are trained kindergartners. Opens July rst. Address 
Mrs. Annte Mosecey Perry (Principal of the Perry Kinder- 

garten Normal School), Director, 

18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


HARPER'S 






MAGAZINE 


HALCYON CAMP. 


A Camp for Girls in the Pocono Mountains, Pa. Tennis and 
Basket-bali. Instruction if desired. Address 

The Misses Metcalf’s School, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-Hupson, N. Y. 


ADVERTISER. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS. 





MAPLEWOOD. 


An ldeal Summer Home for Boys. 48th yr. Beautiful, elevated, 
healthful, country location,near Phila. NewGym. Outdoor games, 
fishing, bathing. No tobacco. No hazing. Young boys under su- 
pervision of Principal's wife . ntire cost, with or without instruc- | 
tion, June 4 to Ak 16. $110. Fail term begins Sept. 16. 

3. SHORTLIDGE, A Yale, Prin. Box 27, ConcorpviLug, Del.Co.,Pa. 











CAMP WINNISQUAM FOR BOYS. 
Lakeport, N 
The best p RS for your boy. Fishing, canoeing, swimming, 
tennis, baseball, golf, horseback riding, etc. Where boys are 
happy and healthy, free and fearless, safe and shielded. [Illus- 
trated booklet. 
M. H. Moopy, Box 31, WATERBURY, r, Vt. 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD FOR BOYS. 

Lake Spofford, N. H 

Eighth season. Manual training, tutoring, canoeing, motor 
boat, golf, tennis, and all sports We have always given more 
than we promised: we will do it for you. Send for information 

_Ene AR BuRR AR Burr SMITH, High School, BRATTLEBORO, Vt 


CAMP WACH WACHUSETT. 

Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H. 

Seventh season Boating, canoeing, fishing, swimming, water 
and land sports. Instruction by a specialist in Natural History 
Tutoring if desired. Highe “ n ferences. Send for circular to the 

Rev. Lorin Wesster, L.H.D 

Hoi ierness School, Prymou tu, N. H. 


BIRCH CLIFFS CAMP FOR GIRLS. 

Lake Sunapee, N 

Swimming, boating, a ng; Tutoring and Music if desired. 

Illustrated book sent on application. 

Miss Banos andj} D Site 

Miss Wuiton, § 7°C*°rs- 

733-735 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

COTTAGE FOR BOYS. 

Madison, Conn. 

A real vacation for boys with exacting supervision. Tutoring 
optional. Write for catalog. 

Henry G. Suarcer, West Jersey Academy, 

BRIDGETON, N. J.; after June 8th, Middletown, Conn 


SUMMER CAMP. 

Bantam Lake, Litchfield Hills, Conn 

1100 feet altitude. Splendid facilities for all aquatic and athletic 
sports. Under supervision of Head Master of Irving School. 








J. M. Furman, A.M., » 
Box 900, TARRYTOWN-oN-Hupsow, N. Y. 


FITZHUGH HALL. 
Sodus Bay (Lake Ontario) ,N.Y. Boys’ Summer School and Camp. 
Life in the woods. Sailing, Motor-boating, Canoeing, Swim 

ming, Fishing, Baseball, Basket-Ball, Tennis, Track Athletics 

under competent instructors. Excursions. Fine table. Corre- 
spondence invited with those wishing tutoring under best teachers 
. G. WARREN, 1135 Broadway, New York, 


REPTON CAMP, LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


An ideal vacation, at moderate fees, for a limited number of 
Boys. Highly endorsed. Tutoring optional. Address 
Repton ScHoot, Box C 2, Tarrytown, N. Y 


ALOHA CAMP FOR GIRLS. 

Lake Morey, Pairlee, Vt. Fifth season. Healthful location 
Fine scenery. Boating, swimming, tennis, handicrafts. Nature 
study, horseback riding, mountain climbing, etc. Substantial 
house for headquarters. Board-floor tents. Experienced counsel- 
ors. Girls’ welfare ow first care. Send for booklet. 

Mr. and } and Mrs E. L.G FULICK, 60 Mz aple St., W. Lesanon, N. H. 


CAMP \MP UTOPIA. 

New Brunswick, Canada. 

A Summer Athletic Camp for Boys. Fishing, Canoeing, and 
Water Sports. Baseball, Football, Tennis, and Golf. Tutoring 
if desired 

J. B. Brine, Supt., 

Care of A. G. Spalding & Bros., New Yorx, N. Y. 


CAMP MYLES STANDISH, FOR GIRLS. 

On Massachusetts’ beautiful, cool South Shore. Warm Salt- 
water Bathing, Swimming, Tennis, Archery, Horseback Riding, 
Gymnastics (Corrective if necessary), Tutoring. Each girl has a 














room in the beautiful new house (first-class sanitary plumbing)’ | 


also in board-floor tent. Everything included, no extras. For 
booklet, address 

Camp My tes STanpisH, 
Standish Shore, Sourn DuxBury, Mass. 


WINONA. 
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Denmark, Maine. 

A Model Camp for Younger Boys (8 to 14 years). Second 
Season. Genuine camp life, with all sports under direction of 
men of experience. Camp mother. For illustrated booklet, address 

C. E. Coss, Supt., Provipence, R. | 


CAMP KATAHDIN. 
In the Maine woods. The place to make boys manly. Ref 
erences required. Eighth season. 
Henry C, Hart, 
384-H Benefit Street, Provipence, R. | 


WILDMERE CAMP FOR BOYS. 


In the Maine Woods. Tenth season. Branch camp in the 
Rocky Mts. The life a boy loves—mountain climbing, canoe- 
ing, motor boating, all outdoor sports. Coaching trips to White 
Mts. New buildings. Manual training Resident physician, 
physical director, oy et leaders. Booklet 

IRVING A. Woopman, Ph.F ats West 23d St..N. Y¥ 


CAMP OXFORD. 

A pioneer boys’ camp. Everything to give the boy a profitable 
and happy summer. Booklet. 

A, F. Catpwett, A.M. 





Oxrorp, _ Me. 


WYONEGONIC CAMPS FOR GIRLS. 


Eighth Season. 
Highland Lake Camp for Women, Bridgton, Me. 
Send for ustentes literature. 
Mr. and Mrs. . Cops, Providence, R. I. 
Denmark, Me. 





CAMP OVERLOOK FOR BOYS. 


On Sebago Lake, Maine. 
oth year. A pleasant, profitable, and wholesome summer out 
ing for boys. For particulars, address 
Major Georce WILson, 
Overlook School for Boys, Norwatx, Conn 








CAMP SEBAGO FOR BOYS. 


In the lake regions of Maine, eighteen milesfrom Portland. All 
field and water sports—canoeing, motor boats, swimming, fishing, 
tramping, tennis, horseback riding. Conducted by experienced 
educators. Send for booklet. Address 

Ernest C. WitHaM, 

555 Broadway, So. Boston, Mass 


CAMP WINNECOOK. 


For boys. Beautiful lake. 7th season. Maine woods. Bung 
slows, cabins, tents: tutoring, canoe'ng, athletics, trips. The 
kind of outing that does boys good. Illustrated booklet. 

Herpert L. Ramp, Principal Daniel's School, 

MALDEN, Mass 


BOYS’ OWN STORY OF CAMP KINEO. 


A thrilling story of Camp Life in Maine Woods—Woodcraft, 
Mountain Climbing, Trapping, Athletic and Swimming Victories, 
Canoe Trips, Ball Games, Camp Fires, Minstrels, Sketches, ete. 
Beautiful rso0-page volume loaned to genuine would-be campers. 
Send for Camp Prospectus. Seventh season 

Irvine D. McCo.t, __317 West sé6th St., N. Y. City. 


CYMRU COTTAGE CAMP. 
August rst to September sth. Ideal camp for boys on the 
delightful St. Mary's River, near Sault. Ste. Marie, Mich. All 
features of camp life Experienced counselors. Tutoring if 
desired Address 
C. W. New, M.A., 
Batavia, N. Y, 





CAMP MICHIGAMI. 
For Boys. Keyes Lake, Wisconsin 
Canoeing, swimming, fishing, trips by trail and river. For 
boys ten years and up. [Illustrated catalogue 
A. H. Fortier, 
st Hathaway Building, Mr_wauxer, Wis 


CAMP ST. JOHN’S. 


In Northwestern Wisconsin. Summer Session of the Famous 
St. John’s Military Academy. ‘*Tubby" Bowers, champion 
weight-thrower, football star, basket-ball man, and senior at 
a prominent Southern Illinois High School, says: “I could go to 
Camp St. John’s every year for the next twenty-five years and 
still hove a good time.” Camp St. John's offers all the usuai ad- 
| vantages of summer schools and camps, with many unique feat- 
| ures not found elsewhere, talogue tells all about it. 


| Camp Sr. Jonn’s, File G. 
| Detarretp, Waukesha County, Wis. 
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Pure as the Pines 


Delightfully refreshing, 
thoroughly cleansing, 


emollient and antiseptic 


Packer's lar Soap 


Purifies the pores, makes 





the skin soft and smooth, 
improves the complexion, 


and is unequaled for 


Bathing and Shampooing || 


The Packer Mfg. Co., New York. 
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Harper’s Bookshelf 


N these days, a certain cleverness in writ- 

ing has become almost commonplace, and 

we turn with eagerness to anything of 
really forceful originality. Certainly no 
who for robust humor, enliven- 
ing satire, and shrewd common sense will be 
willing to miss reading the new book by 
Mark Twain, entitled, Js Shakespeare Dead? 
The ingratiating informality of the style in 
which this book is written is heightened by 
bits of playful reminiscence; but as usual 
with this author, the 
reminiscent tone, 
whether genuine or as- 


one cares 


sumed, is productive 
of something far more 
exhilarating than 
pleasant anecdote. No 
one, indeed, can com- 
press more of the ele- 
ments that make for 
lively interest into a 
single passage than 
Mark Twain. In a 
way that is all his 
own he combines 
hearty amusement and 
pointed irony with 
the interest of an ap- 
parently frank and 
casual story, and the 
effect doubles the 
force of any scrious 
argument he may have 
in reserve. A quota- 
tion from the new 
book will best indi- 
cate its quality: 
“When I Sunday-school scholar, 
something more than sixty years ago, I be- 
came interested in Satan, and wanted to 
find out all I could about him. I began to 
ask questions, but my class-teacher, Mr. 
Barelay the stone-mason, was reluctant about 
answering them, it seemed to me. I was anx- 
ious to be praised for turning my thoughts 
to serious subjects when there wasn’t an- 
other boy in the village who could be hired 
to do such a thing. I was greatly interested 
in the incident of Eve and the serpent, and 
thought Eve’s calmness was perfectly noble. 
I asked Mr. Barclay if he had ever heard 
of another woman who, being approached 


was a 


Copyright by G. Gessford, 1904 


Mark TWAIN 
Author of Is Shakespeare Dead? 


by a serpent, would not excuse herself and 
break for the nearest timber. He did not 
answer my question, but rebuked me for in- 
quiring into matters above my age and com- 
prehension. I will say for Mr. Barclay that 
he was willing to tell me the facts of Satan’s 
history, but he stopped there: he wouldn’t 
allow any discussion of them... . 

“T assured him, in earnest and sincere 
words, that he had wholly misconceived my 
attitude; that I had the highest respect for 
Satan, and that my 
reverence for him 
equalled, and possibly 
even exceeded, that 
of any member of 
any church. I said it 
wounded me _ deeply 
to perceive by | his 
words that he thought 
I would make fun of 
Satan, and _ deride 
him, laugh at him, 
scoff at him; whereas 
in truth I had never 
thought of such a 
thing, but had only a 
warm desire to make 
fun of those others 
and laugh at them. 
‘What others? 
Why, the Supposers, 
the Perhapsers, the 
Might - Have - Been- 
ers, the Could-Have- 
Beeners, the Must- 
Have - Beeners, the 
Without - a - Shad- 
ow-of-Doubters, the We-are-Warranted-in- 
Believingers, and all that funny crop of sol- 
emn architects who have taken a good solid 
foundation of five indisputable and unim- 
portant facts and built upon it a Conject- 
ural Satan thirty miles high.” 

No one but Mark Twain could have writ- 
ten this passage, and the whole book is sus- 
tained in the same inimitable manner. 
A vein of merciless logic runs through it, 
and those who know the author’s power of 
setting things in a true light, his genius for 
picturesque illustration, and his love of fair- 
ness, will be prepared on that account to like 
it the better. 
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IrvinG BACHELLER 
Author of The Hand-made Gentleman 


One of the finest qualities that literature 
may have is a power of warming and clear- 
ing the mental atmosphere. It is an attri- 
bute of the books we love best and remember 
longest. There are some stories which im- 
part not only excitement, but a keen and 
wholesome relish of life that we feel much 
more deeply than mere temporary interest. 
They leave us with a permanent glow of 
good feeling, a sense of clarified emotions, 
increased open-mindedness and appreciation. 
Of such is The Hand-made Gentleman, by 
Irving Bacheller. This novel has its scene 
in northern New York; its period in- 
cludes the Civil War, and extends nearly to 
the present time. In a sense, it is an epic of 
the great industrial development that brought 
about, with wonderful swiftness, the condi- 
tions under which we live—the ringing-out 
of the old and the ringing-in of the new. 
But instead of dry details, we have dramatic 
episodes, picturesque sketches of character, 
bits of conversation with the great men of 
the time—Commodore Vanderbilt, for in- 





stance, and Andrew Carnegie at the outset 
of his career. The story is told ostensibly 
by Cricket Heron, a boy who grows up with 
the progress of the tale. The opening chap- 


BOOKSHELF 


ters are filled with boyish adventures, rich 
in the romance of youth, which recall the 
spell of the earlier part of Eben Holden. 
Cricket is lured from home, and in his wan- 
derings meets the Hand-made Gentleman— 
a boy with a wooden leg, who peddles silver 
polish and eventually becomes one of the 
great men of the era. Also he spends a short 
time in the household of the interesting Col 
onel Busby—a village notability who comes 
home drunk each night and insists upon dis 
playing his oratorical and athletic prowess at 
the expense of any chance guest. Cricket’s 
stay is long enough, however, for him to fall 
in love with the Colonel’s sweet-souled daugh- 
ter, and from this time on the main threads 
of the story are the love-affair of Cricket and 
Jo and the development of the Hand-made 
Gentleman, concerning whom one’s felings 
deepen from indulgent and amused ap- 
proval of his naive ideals to enthusiastic re- 
spect for his ability and manhood. It is he 
who suggests to Vanderbilt the plan of unit- 
ing the railroads, and he plays a part in the 
Commodore’s dramatic fight for the control 
of the Erie. In the background the old- 
fashioned village types, the sour old marble- 
cutter and the cynical undertaker of Hearts- 
dale, for instance, are sketched in with racy 
humor, while Cricket’s steadfast friend and 
mentor, H. M. Pearl, Esquire—“the Pearl 
o’ great Price”—who equals Eben Holden 
or D’ri for his wit and philosophy, bridges 
the transition from the old to the new by 
his prescience and his independent inven- 
tions of the water-turbine and the electric arc 
Though The Hand-made Gentleman is a tale 
of the North Country, written with all the 
quaint charm that belongs to the author’s 
stories of this section, it rapidly widens into 
a tremendous and splendid picture of the 
progress of civilization in New York and, 
by suggestion, in America; yet great as is 
the inspiration of this theme, there is never 
any lack of romance or human interest, and 
one enters into the spirit of the tale with all 
the zest of personal experience. 





A love-story quite unconventional in the 
bold originality of its plot, yet so refreshing 
in its sincere and truthful.analysis of deep 
feeling that it has an almost idyllic 
quality, is Wallace Rhodes, by Norah Davis, 
who wrote The Northerner and The World’s 
Warrant. Her novels are distinguished by 
brilliancy of character-drawing, vigor of sen- 
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timent, and an unusual degree of that 
imaginative insight which transforms real- 
ity into romance. The scene of Wallace 
Rhodes lies chiefly in Issaqueena, a little 
village in the Mississippi Delta where so- 
ciety reflects the aristocratic dignity of the 
ld plantation life. 
woman. 


It concerns two men and 
The woman, Veronica Bowdre, is 
ooked at askance because of her desperate 
love-affairs. One of the men is Wallace 
Rhodes, who knows some facts of Veronica’s 
career which make him think her heartless 
and mercenary; the other is Wallace’s son, 
Quincey, who is engaged to the woman his 
father hates. To prove his case against Ver- 
onica and save his son, Wallace tries to match 
the woman at her game, and during 
Quinecey’s absence a perfectly innocent ad- 
venture places him in a position from which 


own 


he can only escape with honor by marrying 
her. He makes the sacrifice, becoming Ver- 
onica’s husband in name only, for a year, 
with the understanding that at the end of 
But 
Veronica turns out 
to be by no means a cold and selfish coquette, 


but a sweet and lovable girl. She has truly 


that time she may return to Quincey. 
the unexpected happens. 


May WiLson PRESTON 
Who has illustrated The Rubatyat of Bridge 


CAROLYN WELLS 
Author of The Rubaiyat of Bridge 


fallen in love with Wallace, and her woman- 
liness rouses him from his cynical apathy. 
The end brings justification to Veronica and 
reconciliation to father and while it 
shows with convincing power that the great- 
est love may demand the greatest sacrifice. 


son, 


Miss Davis has written a thrilling emotional 
drama, controlled by high ideals and nobly 


faithful to the realities of life, both seen 
and unseen. 


That genius for setting forth the humors 
and entertaining follies of life in admirably 
flowing and pointed verse with which Caro- 
lyn Wells is so highly gifted was never em- 
ployed to better purpose than in her latest 
book, The Rubaiyat of Bridge. The exces- 
sive seriousness with which the game is some- 
times taken by its devotees lends itself beau- 
tifully to genial satire in the philosophic 
quatrains of Omar, and it may be said that 
the metre suits the subject as perfectly as 
the subject suits the peculiar talent of the 
autnor. The book is illustrated from draw- 
ings in color by May Wilson Preston, and 
the pictures—one for every stanza—depict 
every phase of the bridge-playing drama with 
an art that combines humor with graceful 
outline and attractive composition. The 
Rubaiyat of Bridge will be immensely en- 
joyed both by the bridge-player and their 
irreverent critics. C. H. Gates. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


“All rights secured” 
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BUILDING 


Children particularly need food containing the elements that 
make the soft gray matter in the nerve cells and in brain. 


When brain and nerves are right the life forces select the 
bone- and teeth-making parts and the muscle-making elements and 
day by day build up a perfect and powerful structure. 


So people should let the youngsters have 


Grape-Nuts 


and Cream every day. They like it and you can be absolutely 
certain you are feeding them wisely and scientifically. 


A few weeks will prove it to you by the appearance and 
activity of the child. 


Do your duty by the children. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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NOT ONE WOMAN INA HUNDRED | 

used Soap Powder or Washing Powder ol 

any sort when PEARLINE was Discov- 

ered and Introduced by James Pyle thirty | 

(30) vYears agomno wonder to’ those who | 

rg all the sort made at that time. | 

Bt i) 8 Bh A LOY on ee a ee AYA Ge 

HUNDRED 

in the land’ (as proved by a careful Conste:| 

made in the year 1908) now use a Soap | 

Powder or W ashing Powder ol some Sort — i 

Good—Bad or Indifferent. : 

Those who Insist on having the Best— 

Simply i conomy those who have the Finer—more Delicate 
ised on Ink itz Yate Articles which they cannot subject to the 
Risk of Cheap Powders—those who have | 

the Greatest Intelligence and Realize that the 

Best is the Cheapest remain Steadfast to 

PEARLINE, the Original and Best Yan 


I -owder 











CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY 


a combination to satisfy the 
|| most exacting; to please the 
You need them || | most particular; to suit 
especially with|||| young and old. The ocean, 
Knee-Drawers. the Boardwalk, the yachts 
from the one; a quiet, rest- 
ful, and elegant home in the 
other. Write for reserva- 
tion to 
sciously. 


25 and 50 cents at dealers, or direct | THE LEEDS COMPANY 


if you don’t find them. Always Open 


A. STEIN @ CO. On the Beach 
177 Center Ave., CHICAGO 





The only garters 


that fit so perfectly 
Copyrighted 


1908 by _ you wear them uncon- 
A. Stein & Co. ? 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


The intrinsic value and usefulness of Sterling 
Silver forks and spoons and silverware in general, 
make such articles particularly appropriate for 
wedding and other gifts. For nearly seventy 
years Tiffany & Co. have made a specialty of 
the manufacture of silverware and they invite 
consideration of their most complete stock of 
original designs 


It has always been Tiffany & Co.’s policy to 
make reasonable charges a prominent feature 
of their business 


Through the facilities of the Correspondence 
department persons living at a distance are 
offered prompt and efficient service 


Fifth Avenue & 37th Street New York 


The Tiffany 1909 Blue Book, 700 pages, sent upon request 
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Wouldn't you like a catalog with detachable, easel-back illustrations? 
For the first time you can examine various styles simultaneously. 


Only Six Persons a Day Can Buy 








a New Scale Lyon & Healy Piano 


T is estimated that every day 650 persons in the 
United States buy a piano. Only six of this 
number can possibly secure a new scale Lyon & 

Healy, for only six of these pianos a day are made 
in the Lyon & Healy factories. That is all, though 
these great factories could easily turn out three or 
four times as many ordinary instruments. 

If you want an instrument that is a tonal delight, 
an instrument sold under the strongest guaranty 
ever written, yet placed on the market at a sensa- 
tional price for a piano of its quality, write today 
for catalog. 








Manufactured in Our Union Park Factories. 














Lyon & Healy, Makers, 24-34 Adams Street, Chicago 
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MENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 





Steg / 
< .. ie ee 
“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sun! . 

For your protection the geruine is put_up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Soldeverywhere or by mail 25cents—Sample/ree. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder--It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen's Korated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) No 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Sampl 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor wages 
Sald only at Stores. 
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; An exquisite per- 

AY) fue and a luxury for refined tastes. 
A boon in all Seasons, but indispen- 
sable during hot Summer months. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Ask for “ Forty-seven-eleven.”’ 


FERD. MULHENS, Cologne °/,, Germany. 


__ U, 8. BRANCH, 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 
298 Broadway, New York. 


Send 0c. for 2 oz. 
sample bottle. 


is clean, sanitary 
and comfortable 
beyond compare. 


It is not stuffed into the tick 
like dirty horse-hair, which lumps 
and bumps and sags and bags ina 
month. 

It is built of clean springy OSTER- 
MOOR-SHEETS, hand-laid in the tick 
and will hold its shape forever. 

Dust-proof, damp-proof, vermin-proof, 
a sun bath is all the renovation it requires. 

Buy an Ostermoor—and an Ostermoor 
only—if you really want the maximum of 
sleep-giving comfort; the satisfaction of 
cleanliness and health under you during 
your resting hours. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES OF TICKING 
WITH OUR 144-PAGE BOOK 


With them we send the name of your Ostermoor dealer. 
When you buy, be sure that the name 
“ Ostermoor’’ and our trade-mark label is 
sewed on end of mattress. Then, and then 
only, will you have a genuine mattress. 
— forge Aaa! none in stock, ng 
will ship , express prepaid, 
same day check is received. 30 
Nights’ Free Trial granted, moncy 
returned if dissatisfied. Send for our free 
book. “* The Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 
109 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canada: Alaska Feather & 
Down Co., Ltd,, Montreal 


US a 


TRADE-MARK 
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Pronounced Clich- (\ 
Cs 


moer ANXe 


Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is admittedly the leading ginger ale on the market. It is 
thoroughly dependable, always the same, of pure water, ginger, and sugar blended into a 


most delicious beverage. 


It appeals to those who want the best and nothing but the 
best. Non-astringent and does not contain preservative matter. 


We also make 
Birch Beer Sarsaparilla Blood Orange 
all of “Clicquot” quality 
CLICQUOT CLUB COQ. . . «+ #« + #« #£Millis, Mass., U.S.A. 


Root Beer Lemon Soda 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


New Pocket Edition 


ERE is news in- 
deed — for the 
two million men who 


shave themselves every 
morning with the 
Gillette Safety Razor. 


Our first announcement of the 
latest GILLETTE achievement—the 
New Pocket Edition—the GILLETTE 
Safety Razor in such compact form 
that it can be carried like a card case 
in the waistcoat pocket, or slipped 
into the side of a traveling bag. 

Same size blade as before, same 
principle ; but neater, more work- 
manlike, the most perfect shaving 
implement in the world—as compact 
and as beautifully finished as a piece 
of jewelry—and the blades are fine. 


If you are a GILLETTE user call 
on some progressive dealer at once 
and examine this new razor. 

If you have never used the 
GILLETTE now is the time to get 
acquainted, 

You can shave yourself in from 
two to five minutes with the 
GILLETTE—a clean, satisfying shave. 
No stropping, no honing. 

The pocket-case is of gold, silver 
orgun metal. Plain polished orrichly 
engraved in floral and Empire de- 
signs. Inside the pocket-case are 
handle and blade box—triple silver- 
plated or 14K. gold plated. Prices, 
$5 to $7.50, on sale everywhere. 

You should know GILLETTE 
Shaving Brush—a new brush of 
GILLETTE quality—bristles gripped 
in hard rubber: and GILLETTE Shav- 
ing Stick—a shaving soap worthy of 
the GILLETTE Safety Razor. 


New York, Times Bldg. ( 41 I ” I E A I i S ( } Canadian Office 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. LE S C % 63 St. Alexander &t. 
London Office, . Montreal 
17 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 513 Kimball Building, Boston 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


~ Gillette Rates — 


NO STROPPING NO HONING ies VAe) & 
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«Tremont —the one 
distinctive style of the season—in 
the non-crackable, non-shrinkable 


ARROW COLLARS 


15 cents each—afor asc. In Canada, 20c—3 for soc 
Send for ‘‘Proper Dress," a booklet. Cluett, Peabody & Company, Makers, 437 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
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“Stratford” —a shirt 
imparting that atmosphere of correct | 
style so thoroughly characteristic of | 


C4utt SHIRTS $750 


In Canada, $2.00. Send for ‘‘To-Day's Shirt.” Cluett, Peabody & Co., Makers, 437 River St., Troy, N. Y¥. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Magazine. 
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Housecleaning this Spring 
i Ideal 
Vacuum 


Cleaner {& yy 
oie PRICE $25 on 


xe it Eats Up the Dirt 
THE OLD WAY THE NEW WAY 


You Don't Have to Pound the Dust Out 


The terrors of the old primitive way of housecleaning—of ripping up and tearing 
down, of carrying to and fro and out and in, of endless confusion and toil and 
drudgery—all are now abolished. 

Keep Your Carpets and Rugs on the Floor! 
Keep Your Wall Decorations Hanging! 
Keep Your Upholstered Furniture in its Place! 


Right where they are, the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER will lift out of them, by 
its suction force, every particle of dirt and dust and every germ, moth and egg of vermin. 
It will renovate everything in your home. It will make everything clean, wholesome, 
sanitary and sweet—outside and in and through and through. 


ADVERTISER. 












et one for y yt 
SPRING CLEANING 
before too late 











Everybody Can Afford it 

Completely equipped for hand operation, the IDEAL 
Vacuum Cleaner COSTS ONLY $25. Equipped with 
electric motor for direct current, $55; for alternating cur- 
rent, $60. The motor is ofthe best standardtype. It uses 
only about two cents’ worth of electricity an hour, All 
you have to do is to attach it to your electric light fixture. 

So tremendous is the saving effected by the IDEAL 
VACUUM CLEANER in time, labor, health and actual 
money that its small price is quickly returned many 


Anyhody Can Operate it 
Operated either by hand or electric motor, the 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER the work of 
power plants costing a thousand dollars and upwards 


does 


and does it better and with more convenience. No 
skill needed either to use or maintain it. 

The hand machine puts no tax on the strength— 
your 8-year-old boy might well scorn the task as too 
The electric 


easy; compared with sweeping, it is play. 


times over 


motor is not a necessity, but a luxury. 


CHANGE IN PRICE.—After June 
_— none, Se price of each 
motor-equip cleaner will 
be increased $5. 'e 





Why pound the life out of your car- 
pets and rugs under the mistaken notion 
that you are pounding the dirt out of 
them? Or whysend your valuable fabrics 
away to be treated you don’t know how? 
The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
renovates every time it cleans. Its 
cost 1s Jess than what is ordinarily 
paid a professional renovator for 
just one cleaning. And it remains 
to serve you al] the year "round. 
Send your order for one of these valuable 
machines atonce. Our Free Illustrated 


Booklet tells a story that will mean a new . 
THE OLD WAY erain your home. Write for it to-day. THE NEW WAY 


The AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Paint Talks, No. 4—Paint In and Near the Water 


People who know that white lead and linseed oil make the best paint 
for all general purposes sometimes get the idea that something else must be 
added at the sea shore or where fogs are prevalent. Paint for boats also is 
sometimes thought to require other materials. 


Thus often a little zine is recommended by the same people who would shun it under 
ordinary circumstances, knowing that its hard unyielding nature is liable to make the paint 
crack or scale. If zinc will crack in one place it will in another. 


The difficulty met with in painting at the sea shore or in other foggy localities is simply 
explained and simply remedied. The trouble is to get dry atmosphere to paint in, and a dry 
surface to paint oa. The remedy is: Paint only on the brightest, driest days and then only in 
the middle of the day. Secure a solid priming coat and do not adulterate the white lead. 

Try this remedy just once. You will have no further trouble with paint at the waterside 
any more than elsewhere. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING 


Fall directions for house painting, together with color echemes will be sent you if you ask 
for “ House Painting Outfit, B.” tate whether you wish color schemes for painting the 
outside of the house or for the decoration of the interior. Also, if you are interested in boat 
painting, mention that fact. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
An _ in each of the following cities: 


New York Bosto Boff Cincinnati Chin Cleveland 
(John T. Lewis & = Company, * hiledelphis» (National & Oil Company, Pitences 
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T Both Writes and 
Adds at 
One Operation 


Adds as the 


I’ Either Writes or 
Operator Wills 


The New 
Model 11 


of the 


- 


Remington 


Typewriter 
With Want Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


presents a new and matchless combination — the 
latest model of the greatest writing machine 
with the only adding and subtracting attachment 
ever placed on a typewriter. 


This combination means the doubling of the field both 
of the writing machine and the adding machine. It opens 
new opportunities for time and labor saving in every kind 
of billing and general accounting work. 


Illustrated descriptive booklet sent on request. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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HE possibi lity of securing a piano in a case that is disinee 
lve @ w ich will harmonize with your music room a 
at the price of an instrument in what is usually termed a 
“stock case will appeal - to discriminating buyers. In choosing a 
Chickering there may be had for example: 


Uprights. Chippendale design, $500. x i Quarter Grands, Style R, $600. 


Chickering Pianos may be bought of any regular Chickering representative at Boston 
prices with added cost of freight and eet Our Iiteraturesorll be sent upon Spica! 








one 
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Your factors, 
our Office. Your Homes 4s 
Fives limetciition 


You can never tell what hour of the day or night a 
fire will break out in your factory, your office, or 


your home. 

You know that your insurance would not repay your real fire loss. 
If you have a fire in your factory—think of the thousands of dollars 
you lose in orders you cannot fill—think of the disorganization of your 
working-force, and think of the extra expense of carrying on your busi- 
difficulties! Think of the work your competitors are doing 
If your home is burned—think of the loss of 
furniture, personal property, and treasures which money can never replace. 
lhink of the danger to yourself and your family! Look more to the pro- 
tection of your property than the reduction of your insurance rates. 

Last year’s fire loss was $382,000,000, One way to reduce it is better individ- 
ual | rotection Four-fifths of all fires in cities are put out by the chemicai appara- 
tus of fire departments—but it takes them valuable time to go there. 


Badger’s 40-Gallon 
Chemical Engine 


is the only one which is built to meet the requirements of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and the only one that bears the inspection label of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. It is not only the best—but it is the only 40-gallon engine coming 
up to the Underwriters’ standard of efficiency. Ask your Insurance Broker, and he will 
verify just what we say, 

lhis is of vital importance and demands your careful consideration when buying fire 
extinguishers, on which depend the saving of your property—the saving of life, 


The Badger Chemical Engine gives you a most effective private fire department. It has a nar- 
e 4 row tread and will go through any three-foot opening. It throws a stream 75 to 85 feet sufficient 
> to extinguish all incipient and many well-started fires. It is more effective in extinguishing a 
~, blaze than thousands of gallons of water. In fact, it puts out oil and gasoline fires which 
water would spread, and extinguishes fires which water could not reach—due to the chemical 
action of the engine in generating a gas which acts as a blanket onthe fire. Does not flood 
premises with water and cause additional loss. Stream can be instantly stopped by shut- 
ting off poe peame. ae age ened by one man. Requires no ex- 

perience. ‘osts practically nothing to maintain. 
All chemicals necessary are sold at any drug store. We mabe ail kinds. 


ess under 
while you cannot work at all 





chemical charges, fre 
1 allow you go days’ free 
loes not meet your requirements you 
tto us at ourexpeuse. This en 
st sild test fires as large as you like 
rself absolutely of its efficiency be- 
pay for it. 
ttached coupon and mail to us, and 
you descriptive catalog B, prices, and 
n on this free trial offer. 
BADGER FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO 
32 B Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
e send me booklet B and all details of your free 


nformat 


This shows 
our 

3Rallon 
Hand 
Extinguisher 
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A Promise To Pay 





SS OULD YOU accept a stranger’s note? No. 

Then why accept from a stranger any other 

promise to pay? A fire insurance policy is such 

a promise. Ought you to accept it without 

knowing all about the company? Your usual 

business confidence is based on knowledge. Why make an 
exception in that part of your business which deals with in- 
surance? A name is worth nothing on any kind of a prom- 
ise to pay unless it is backed by character and resources. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company 


favors insurance knowledge, particularly about itself. Its 
promise to pay has never gone to protest. + Its obligations to 
its policy-holders are backed with such a good reputation and 
such ample financial resources that the more you know about 
it the more you will want protection by its policies. 


@ It has published a book,“Fire Prevention and Fire Insurance,” 
which contains in separate chapters valuable information for 
Householders, Merchants and Manufacturers. It ought to be 
in the hands of every property owner 
in America. It may save you thou- 
sands of dollars. It is free. Send for it. 





THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. (x) 


Please send me your book ‘‘ Fire Prevention and Fire 
Insurance” advertised in Harper’s Magazine. 


Name 





Address 
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* FIDELITY OND CASUALTY GO. 


OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
1876 ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 1909 


FIDELITY cr | sm sige ore a 


LIABILITY This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS LINES 
Paani of insurance for thirty-three years, and has built up gradually and pru- 
ACCIDENT dently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income 
HEALTH from premiums is over SIX MILLION THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
eee Its business is protected by assets of over EIGHT MILLION SIX HUNDRED 
ILE THOUSAND DOLLARS, including an unearned premium reserve of over THREE 
STEAM BO R AND ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS, and a special reserve against contingent 
ELEVATOR claims of over ONE MILLION SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. It has 
PLATE GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY WHEEL 




















constant effort is to give its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt 
and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


INSURANCE THAT INSURES 





| 
paid OVER TWENTY-NINE MILLIONS to its policy~holders for LOSSES. Its | 


eames 
SURPLUS, $2,011,834 


Ccrssthnnieen tian 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


DIRECTORS: 


J. @. McCULLOUGH, 

w. G. Low, WM. J. MATHESON, 

FRANK LYMAN, ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 


DUMONT CLARKE, 
WM. P. DIXON, 
ALFRED W, HOYT, 


GEO. E. IDE, HENRY E. PIERREPONT, 


ANTON A. RAVEN, 











——————— ——. 


fn . 
Public Utility Bonds Wealth Against 


Commonwealth 
10 


BY 
2/0 | 














~ 


HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 
Denominations $100, $500, $1000 ee 


This is the most complete review in exist- 
ence of the great combination of brains 
and capital which forms the basis of 
every trust or monopoly. Mr. Lloyd 
has traced the growth of this in- 
stitution from its origin to its 
present vast proportions, 
where it controls the 
markets and commerce 
of the world. 


i : 
356 pages, Cloth, $2.50 
Popular edition, 1.00 
~ 


MORE DESIRABLE THAN REAL 
ESTATE MORTGAGES 


No Insurance or Taxes to watch 
No Titles to examine 


@ Bonds secured by a first mortgage, held by a 
well-known and responsible Trust Company, as 


Trustee, on a successful and competently man- 
aged Gas, Electric Light, Power and Heating 
Plant, earning 2} times its Interest, located in 
an active and growing city. 








Petry & Company 


BANKERS 
Penobscot Bidg. 
Detroit 














The Rookery 
\e Chicago 





—, 








HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Equivalent 
of the “Pay Envelope” 


When a man is incapacitated by 
illness or accident, is the 


Income 
Insurance 


represented by our Popular Premium 
Policy, a broad, economical kind of 
insurance which has no equal as a 
“worry saver.” Assures payment of 
doctor's bills, expenses, “and a little 
besides.” No physical examination 
required. Payments sure and prompt. 
Is a life insurance in case 
of death by accident 
Agus Weed Seayien 


Fill out and return coupon below for 


further particulars. y 


Empire State Surety Company 
84 William Street, New York 
Offices in all important Cities 

















| 





The Facts About 
6% 


Irrigation Bonds 


We are the largest sellers of Irriga- 
tion Bonds. And these bonds are, by 
far, our most popular securities with 
investors who know them. 








Our experience with Reclamation 
Bonds covers 15 years. We have 
handled 69 separate issues, in ll 
states. So we know the facts. 


These bonds are farm liens of the 
most conservative class. Some are 
Municipal obligations. The interest 
rate—six per cent—is larger than 
one can now obtain on any large class 
of equal security. The bonds are 
issued in serial form, and in denomi- 
nations as low as $100. 


For the information of our cus- 
tomers—present and prospective— 
we have issued a book called “‘The 
World’s Greatest Industry.” It is 
interesting, unbiased, clear and illus- 
trated. It tells the facts about this 
most attractive form of investment. 
Please write us a postal or send us 
this coupon for it. 








‘ ‘ LNwerbe: 
Srutridge 
(Established 1898) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Gentlemen: — Piease send me your new 
Bond Book, ‘*The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.’’ 


Name 





Town 





State 
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A Circle Ends Where It Starts 





A Straight Line is the Shortest Distance 
Between Two Points 
You can travel forever on a mile circle and never get 


more than a mile away, but you can go just one mile in a 
straight line and get three times as far from where you started. 


So can you in your office do, in many operations, work 
that the Elliott-Fisher does in one. 


The Elliott-Fisher Standard 


Writing-Adding Machine 


writes—adds—subtracts—manifolds-—tabulates—it does in 
one operation what must be done otherwise in many. 


Use the Elliott-Fisher and do the work but once—do it 
at machine speed and prove the work automatically as you 
go along. 


Cut out one useless operation and you double your 
eficiency—cut out two and you triple your effectiveness. 


The Elliott-Fisher isn’t a cure-all for every office ill, but 
it is a straight line specialist on some kinds of work that 
you have to do, 


You owe it to yourself and your office force to at least tind 
out how the Elliott-Fisher makes toil easier and what it will 
do for you in your office—we make no charge for the 


information. Suppose you write to-day? 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY, 510 Cedar St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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_| Model 3 Takes Paper 10% in. Wide | 
Model 3A Takes Paper 12 in. Wide 
Model 3B Takes Paper 14% in. Wide 
Model 3C Takes Paper 18% in. Wide 
Model 3D Takes Paper 22% in. Wide 
Model 3E Takes Paper 26% in. Wide 























This is Model 3F : Takes Paper 32% in. wide 


Monerch , Made in Seven 
Wide Carriages Bs ; Different Widths 








Monarch Adaptability 


Monarch Typewriters do more than merely ‘ narrowest. Furthermore, the touch of the keys 
write letters. They write anything from index and the shift for capitals is equally light on all 
cards to the widest forms you wish to use Monarch Models. 
all with the same ease and satisfaction. The Let us demonstrate to you the mechanical 
widest Monarch carriage runs as easily as the reasons for the “‘Monarch Light Touch.” 


Write for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet 
THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter Bidg., 300 Broadway, New York 


Monarch Typewriter Co., Ltd., 98 King St., W., Toronto; 128 St. Peter’s St., Montreal. Branches and dealers throughout the world. 














THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERV—"“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 





os, 


LET C4, ty D 
re is a sense of satisfac- 
tion in using the best 


Old Hampshire 
Bond is used by men 
_ who have pride in 
themselves and their 
business. As nearly 
as paper can, it gives 
_ to their written mes- 
sage the weight of 
their own personality. 
Sead Soc. book’ of speciasdlll. 
_ showing the white, and fourteen, 
colors of Old Hampshire Bond, 
and ing ideas for 
letterheads | r business 
forms. ite on your pres- 
co 


Hampshire Paper Company 
makers in the world 
ing paper exclusively 

South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


* . 








MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY ''—‘LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 
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Founders Week Cup 


Battle of American 

Stock Cars.won by the 
40 Locomobile. The even 
running of our two cars 
was the real feature of 
the contest:they are shown 
rounding a curve together. 
_ Fr 1909 
30 SHAFT DRIVE*3500 
40 CHAIN DRIVE*4500 


TheLocomobile Company of America: ‘Bridgeport. Conn. 


NEW YORK ~PHILADEL PEA = CHICAGO OS TON 
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22)Miles per hour, 
Guaranteed 
Equipped with Cylinder Peerless Gascline Motor _ 
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MOTOR BOATS 


BUILDER'S reputation is of the highest importance to you when buy- 
ing a boat; not only prompt delivery and ultimate economy, but your 
comfort and even your safety, may depend upon his integrity. 


ELCO-PEERLESS CASOLINE EXPRESS LAUNCHES 
“Will serve you on water as the automobile does on land,” 

This is the only pleasure boat which driving through the water at a phenom- 
guarantees a speed of 22 miles per hour nal speed of 22 miles per hour. Nota 
combined with safety and comfort for eight @cing machine but a luxurious and com- 

engers. Think of it!—a luxurious fortable pleasure launch. The engine is 
ode large enough for you and your the ever reliable PEERLESS AUTO- 
friends to sit comfortably in wicker chairs MARINE MOTOR made by the Peerless 
and divan seats, protected by a cape cart Motor Car Co. of Cleveland. 


hood and wind shield; and all this while 3 fj. [omecn {-ieder PEERLESS Geooline Retieet speed ote. 


“ ELECTRIC LAUNCHES-—ror LAKES AND RIVERS 
THE IDEAL FAMILY LAUNCH’’—sare, RELIABLE, NOISELESS 
Where ease is more to be desired than high speed, no other boat offers the 
comforts and luxuriousness of the Electric Launch. Can be operated by 
ladies or children and used in any locality. 50 to 100 miles on one charge. 


Address 
Write for illus- Slo 189 AVE. A, BAYONNE, N. J. 


trated catalogue. 27 Minutes from New York, Liberty St. 
or 28rd &t. Ferry, C. B.R. of N. J. 














Cricaco Skowrnoome 
1206 Micnican Ave. 
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The Scenic 
Highway 


Through the 
Land of Fortune 


Lo v 
°WsTrowe paR® 


Daily through service between 


Chicago and Seattle 
after May 23, 1909, also 


Three newly equipped, electric lighted, daily trans- 
continental trains between St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and North Pacific Coast points. A fourth between 
St. Louis, Kansas City and the Coast via 


Northern Pacific 
Railway 


North Coast Limited Exposition Special 
Pacific Express Missouri River-Puget Sound Express 





“ae ie 
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an 
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Dining cars, serving products from the Northern Pacific’s 
own farms and bakeries, for all meals. 


Summer Tourist Fares effective May 20 to September 30. 
Round trip, first-class; return limit Oct. 31; liberal stopovers. jj 
$62 from Chicago; $57.50 from St. Louis; $50 from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, 
Kansas City or Omaha. Through fares from all points east and south on proportionate basis. 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, June 1 to October 16. 
Annual Rose F«stival, Portland, Jrue 7 to 12. 




















Clip the slip for facts about the trip Rainier National Park and Paradise Valley from Tacoma by auto or 
(142) rail, June 1 to October 1. 
National Irrigation Congress, Spokane, August 9 to 14. 
Name —_ Yellowstone National Park, season June 5 to September 25. 
For illustrated literature descriptive of Yellowstone Park, the Exposi- 
Address tion, and Northern Pacific Train Service, ‘‘clip the slip’’ and send to 


A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass’r Agent, Northern Pacific Ry. 
“Seal + air ealiaill 142 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. Mz 
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Outdoor Life in 


OLORADO 


Its ozonated, mile-high atmosphere and glorious sunshine 
will whet the appetite and make the little ones the em- 
bodiment of health and happiness. Take them by the 
Rock Island to the Rockies and give them a real vacation, 


aegdocky JYountain {otmited 


is only one of many splendid trains daily from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas Ci ity, 
Memphis and Birmingham. Every detail you might expect in de luxe service. 
The only direct route to both Denver and Colorado Springs. 


Send tonight for ‘‘Under the Turquoise Sky” or ‘‘ Thru Scenic Colorado and 
Yellowstone Park to the Alaska-Y ukon-Pactfic Exposition.” Free on request. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 17 La Salle Street Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IT WEIGHS ONLY 


16 ounces 


IT MEASURES ONLY 


2% x 354x 5™% inches 


IT COSTS ONLY 


$6.00 








Premoette 
No. 1A 


A new Premoette, for 244 x 44% pic- 
tures, that will surprise you by its re- 
markable compactness. 


A dainty little daylight loading camera— 
the simplest to operate—the easiest to load 
—the most convenient of all to carry. And 
it makes splendid pictures. 





Fitted with Premoette Automatic Shutter | 


and Single Achromatic Lens, at $6.00. 


Premoette No. 1A Special for the | 
same size pictures, has Single Valve Au- | 
tomatic Shutter and Double Rapid | 


Rectilinear Lens. Price, $10.00. 
Catalogue of this and fifty other styles and sizes of 


Premos at the dealer's, or write us to send it to you, | 


postage free. 


IMPORTANT—In writing, please be sure 
to specify PREMO catalogue. 


Rochester Optical Division 


| EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
| 76 South Street Rochester, N. Y. 


a anal 


| 

















Reo $1000 


Top extra 


In the long run, the 
short run, or in any run, 
the thing that counts 
‘most is get-there-and 
| back-ability. 


| Remember this, and remember the 





Reo perfect record in every Glidden 
Tour from the first to the last. 


Send for the Reo catalogue and Two 
Weeks—A Shocking Tale of the Glid- 
den Tour. 


R M Owen & Co Lansing Mich 


Reo Runabout 
$500 =. 
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To every out-door hobby, to every delight of nature, 


to the very Spirit of Spring itself, there is an added 
charm for those who : 


KODAK 


Not merely for the sake of the moment’s pleasure, but even more for the 
pleasure in the years that follow, the Kodak is worth while. And it’s all 
so simple now that anybody can make good pictures. Kodak, you know, 
means photography with the bother left out. 


. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $100.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


dealers or by wont ROCHESTER, N. , oo The Kodak City. 
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51st and 52d Weeks 


which you spend on your summer holiday mean the 
storing up of energy for another year. 
Climate, surroundings and amusements should repre- 
sent an entire change from your usual environment. 
The New York Central Lines traverse 


“The Vacation Land of America” 


which furnishes the change for every man 
and every place. This vacation land em- 
braces Niagara Falls—the greatest scenic 

wonder of the world; the Thousand Islands—the 

great St. Lawrence River resorts ; the Adirondack and 

White Mountains, the Berkshire Hills, Lake Geerge, 

Lake Champlain and the New England Seashore. 


Let Us Suggest a Vacation Trip 


If you will tell us the number in your party, 
the length of time and amount of money you 
desire your holiday to embrace, whether you 
want continuous traveling or not, and give 
some idea of your taste regarding seurround- 
ings, amusements, etc., we will propose one 
or two trips for your consideration with 
complete information, Address 

New York Central Lines Travel Bureau, 
Room 354, Central Station, N. Y., or 
Room 556, La Salle Street Station, Chicago. 


’ : ) N IG 
ROPEAN TOURS! AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


M including Orient. ‘Twenty - eight years’ success. . 
Exceptional advantages “expert guidance first By S.S. Arabic, 16,000 Tons, Oct. 16. $650 up. 
ss y ents. "arties ited s t. 
Dk. “and MES. HOWA RD ‘S. PAINE, 30 TOURS TO EUROPE $270 UP 


148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


A SELECT TWO MONTHS’ , . 

SUMMER TOUR—ONLY $ ALTHOUSE S Select Foreign Tours 

Best tours, extending to British ceeemaemacencnamem 
———— J—— Isles, Holland, Belgium, Ger- - To all parts of Europe and the Orient, Offer exclusive 
many, Roumania, Turkey, Greece, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, features of *‘ Associated Travel.” Write for detailed 


“EME TEMPLE TOURS. 125° Reason Sk, Boston, Mase ‘neraries. 716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

















Europe—Egypt—Mexico 75% CIMITED, binrics’ ro 
Also W orld and Oriental tour 

Pernalycndused tor ot egrin, | ap UP OPOO Fr-pinewccie 8. 
SAMUEL H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. | DE POTTER TOURS, 82 Broadway, N. Y¥. (80th Year 
| U Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced Rates on household goods 
TWENTY - TOURS we 
43 Marquette Building, Chicago; 1501 Wright Building, St. 
Louis: 81 Tremont Building, Boston; 206 Pacific Building, 
R.us sia San Francisco ; 200 Central Building, Los Angeles. 


North Cape 
Central Europe 
Around the World 


(EASTBOUND, WESTBOUND, 
SOUTHBOUND) 


| Which book may we send you? | | + re: 


R 4 ® Whi DC WASHINGTON, D. C. 
a on tcom 0. rr merican and European plans 
New York Boston Pnitadetonie. | THE SHOREHAM (oeet is ses tcc 


re. ae W Sr. ri ESTN : P section, five minutes’ walk to 
nate bs ee — Ses | White House, U. S. Treasury, State, War and Navy Departments 


BS A JOHN T, DEVINE, 'roprietor. 
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ENTRATED LIQUID ©) . 
S MALT ss, HOPS’ 
Stn piano 


4 


Usc,-S 
~CH's 1 


Malt Meads) 


op de 


In the Early Springtime 

the farmer sows his barley —each seed a living thing. Séon it 
germinates, sprouts and ripens. Harvest time comes, the living 
crop is garnered—every seed multiplied a hundred fold. Nothing 
but the primest ‘Northern barley is used in the preparation of 


-ybune 


except a right proportion of the juices of imported Saazer Hops. 
The result is a malt tonic of extraordinary richness and invigorat- 
ing properties. Thus Malt-Nutrine (containing an organic extract 
from the life-cells of a staple cereal) possesses in the very highest 
degree all the active body-building principles of a genuine liquid 
food in pre-digested form. Order of your Druggist or Grocer. 


For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles with 
Gold T or 24 from Split Bottles with Black Trade-Mark and 
1Sc for tage, we will send one of our Vienna Art Plates to any address 
in the United States. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, 
Mat: St. Louis, Mo. 
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Best KC. 


60-62 W. 23d St., New York 


Tat Lia gem ee® 
-— Shopping in New York 


For Children 


Can be done BY MAIL as satisfactorily as <4 














in person. : 2 
This is not a mere assertion, but a guaranteed statement, the truth of which can be put to 
the proof by any Mother, anywhere in the United States. 


Best & Co. Outfitters for Children Only 





The Only Store of its kind and magnitude in the World, has so perfected this department 
of their business as to place the entire resources of their establishment at command of their 
Mail Order Customers—all goods so ordered subject to return if not satisfactory. 

The new Illustrated Catalogue of Children’s Spring and Summer Fashions, describing our 
Juvenile Attire, mailed free upon receipt of name and address, gives full particulars. 


Address Department 6. 60-62 West 23d Street eed NEW YORK 








HERE are other hats that wear well; other hats that 

have style, but where a number of hats impress 

themselves upon your attention as having been 
well selected from both these standpoints the chances are 
that the most of them will prove to be 
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une Wedd:vidih 


No form of invitation is so closely scrutinized by the 
recipients as a wedding invitation. It is, therefore, most 
important that wedding invitations should conform to 
social customs in appearance, wording, engraving and 
stock. For years 





(yxane's 


edd! ngta ers 


have had the approval of society, because for years society 
has found nothing else so distinctly appropriate for the 
purpose in every way. 

You, of course, want the best and want your friends 
to know you are using the best. 

Crane’s Wedding Papers can always be identified by 
the water-mark ‘‘Crane’s’’ on both envelopes. They can 
be had wherever good stationery is sold. 


CRANE’S LINEN LAWN 


is a writing paper that has, for years, It can now be had in the new 
conformed to the highest standard of Parisian colorings, ** Daybreak Pink,” 
quality and has been the most success- ‘* Willow Green”’ and ‘* Orchid,”’ at all 
ful in attaining the so-called fabric stores where good stationery is sold. 

finish. Look for the “‘ Crane’ water-mark. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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LOOSE FITTING 


B.V.D. 


Trade Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Coat Cut Undershirts 


AND 


KneeLengthDrawers 


give more comfort than any Summer underwear 
you have ever worn. 
50c., $1.00 and $1.50 a Garment. 

They keep you cool on the hottest days because 
they allow roll air to reach the pores and 
permit perfect freedom of motion. 

They are cut on large, shapely, well proportioned 
patterns, scientificall tened to give the wearer the 
utmost freedom. Bock and every B.V.D. garment 
looks as if it had been tailored especially for the 
wearer. The stitching is accurate; the buttons are 
strongly sewed on; and the garments are sewed in 
a manner which insures non-ripping seams. 

The fabries of which B.V.D. garments are made 
are light, durable, thoroughly tested woven materials, 
selected for their cooling pat hearer de qualities. 

Every garment of B.V.D. manufacture 


Is identified by this Red Woven Label 


| BEST RETAIL TRADE | 


We make no garments without this label. 
Insist upon getting it. 
Write for booklet No. tr—** The Coolest Thing Under the San," 
THE B.V. D. COMPANY 


Makers of B.V. D. Sleeping Suits and B V D. Union Suits, 
i 


a y-07 
65-67 Wortl: Street, NEW YORK 
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GRAY MOTOR 


‘60° | 


Made In The Largest And Most 
Up To Date Plant In The World 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE MANU- 
FACTURE yi TWO CYCLE MARINE MOTORS 


COMPLETE 
READY TO 







Why the “Motor of Quality?” 
Because we built and equi pped A 
modern plsee~Ge largest in the world devoted exc! 
ae to the manufacture of two-cycle marine motors— 
jially to build Gray Motors—NOTHING E ae. 
ause we devote our entire c apital and energy i: 
the endeavor to provide the best motor it is possible to build 

Because we concentrate on this one motor. 

Because we use only the best material money can buy. 
Then why so low a price? 

It is siinply a question of quantity. We are willing t: 
take a very small profit on each motor, and our enormou 
ontat gives us a satisfs a profit in the aggregate. 

he Gray Motor could not be made any better 
if it cost you three times as much—if it were sok 
for a higher price we could not sell enough to keep the big 
plant busy. 

So the greet onus gives us the low cost of manufacture, 
and quality and low price give us the necessary market 
for the great output. 





0H. P. Write for catalog. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 31 Lieb Street, Detroit, Mich. 






















These Motor Boats are two of our newest designs for 
1909, and big ey ny! the greatest Launch value on 
‘0 


the market. See them for yourself at any of our stores 
and you will understand why they made fhe star 
attraction at every Motor- Boat Show held this winter. 
The Speedabout is a $500 boat; the Cruiser actually 
worth $1500. We have brought the price down by 
pom wy in quantity. and still have a few available for 
early spring delive ry. Send 10c for “The Blue-Book 
: SP Motne Boats” which shows all the latest Motor-Boat 
esigns. 


RACINE BOAT MPG. CO. Box H, MUSKEGON. 


Branch Stores: 1626 Broadway, N.Y.; 1610 » lil 
Ave., Chicago; 38 Delaware fxe.. Camden, N. J.; 321 
First Ave. So.. Seattle; 253 Jefferson Ave.. Detroit: 
Iver Johnson Sptg. Goods .. Boston, Mass.; New 
England Agents 


"2 Saping Cn 18.f. Speedabout 


28 ft.; Beam 7 ft.; Draught 24 in. 





3 it. 6 in; [oe ‘ht 
L. oO. t2 in. HP. 
Solid pi oak frame, Fx~ ol clear double ee Ne 
Louisian. j 





double cylinder versible motor, 







motor drives the oes aes per hour. ves speed of 12 
Berths for four, enclosed toilet room and 
galley. $856. commodations for 
four. $300 
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The Charm That Attracts 
is Prilliancy, whether of mind or metal. 
Great Brilliancy of metal iseasily and quickly 
obtained by using 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


the famous Silver Polish. Over 40 years in 
household use. Unequalled for Cleaning 
and Polishing SILVERWARE. Perfectly 
harmless, never scratching or wearing. 

It’s the easy way; the pleasing way; the 
saving way. Isn't it the way worth trying? 
FREE SAMPLE 
mailed on receipt of address. 

Full Sized box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps, 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New Y¥ York. 
Sold by Grocers and 











M-M MOTORCYCLES 
More than 1200 Deliveries 


M-M 3% H. P. MAGNETO SPECIAI 


As a matter of fact, we have delivered more 1909 
models than all other manufacturers combined. 

More than 1200 of the 1909 models in actual 
daily use on the streets and roads of this country. 

Ask any owner; he'll tell you what the M-M 
will do. 

We are willing to stand by what the M-M 
users say 

WE “STILL HAVE M-M MOTOR. 
CYCLES TO SELL and can give immediate 
deliveries. 

Catalog and Proposition. 


EE LAA ET 
AMERICAN MOTOR COMPANY 


769 Centre Street 
BROCKTON 3 3: 3 MASS. 











Where there are books to be read the 
oil lamp is the best light—provided the 
lamp has the proper chimney. 

Every chimney with my name on it is 
of the best lamp-chimney glass. 

My Index insures your getting the 
proper style for any burner. 

MACBETH means a correctly 
designed chimney made of clear 
glass that won't break from heat. 

My Lamp-Chimney Book insures ting 
the right chimney for any burner, and gives 
ne about lamps, chimneys, wicks, 


and tells how to keep lamps in order. 
1 will mail it, free, to anyone who writes for it. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 








CUSHION 


SUPPORTERS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DURABLE STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 
WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 
THIS GUARANTY 
COU PON-In Yellow 
1S ATTACHED THIS WAY \po= 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE— BE SURE 
IT’S THERE. 
on receipt of price 








GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
BOSTON HOSE SUPPORTER 
WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS | ONLY. 
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HOW MANY THINGS 


in your house which could and ought to be refinished with a beauti- 
ful glossy surface that ‘wears like iron,’’ if you only knew how. 
JAP-A-LAC requires neither work nor technical knowledge. A child can 
apply it, although maturer judgment and good taste in the selection 
of colors are needed to insure harmony of tones. 
JAP-A-LAC is the hardest, most durable and lustrous colored 
varnish made. Applied according to directions it ‘‘sets’’ hard as 
adamant with a mirror-like surface and “Wears Like Iron.” 
JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful colors for refinishing 
every kind of Woodwork, Bric-a-brac, Chandeliers, Floors, Furni- 
ture and every painted or varnished surface from cellar to garret. 
JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 
FOR SALE BY PAINT, HARDWARE AND DRUG DEALERS 


If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name, with 10 cents to cover cost of mail- 
ing and we will send a free sample, quarter pint can of any color (except gold, which is 25 cents) to 
any point in the United States. 






































Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information and beautiful color card. Free on request. 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
2570 Rockefeller Bldg. - - -. Cleveland, 0., U.S. A. 


Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the highest quality manufactured. Its use insures perfect results. 
Ask your paint dealer. 













Pioneer Perfect Frames | WITH WORKSHOP Esu'r- 


YOUR 


and Boat ‘ith outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal Working 
Parnas LheStandard - 3 FOOT “POWER — J 


Machinery you can successfully compete with Factories 
part for you. Every frame is set up by an that use steam power, bot 1 in quality and profit on prod- 
expert boat builder, grued and tested be- | uct. The only complete line of such machines 
fore taking apart for shipment. All ribs are made. Have stood the test twenty years. Send 
Sy o be shape Saped ae bovete® for catalogue. Address: 

‘or plankin ota « aM ng nee 

Seles off ony where. With ore frame W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 

we furnish all necessary patterns, illustrations | 505 Ruby St., Rockford, Ills. 


of Boat Construction. We do all the hard 


and imstructions for building the completed 
boat. Every piece is numbered. Any one 
can reussemble them. 

e also furnish when desired every 
part and thing necessary to complete the boat ready for the water. 


We will furnish frames and parts for any kind of modern boat. Our boats 

are in service in every civilized country. The U. 5. Government is among 

our patrons 

Our fras nes and material to finish will save you TWO-THIRDS THE 

CORT of asimilar completed boat, The saving on freight alone is very teat 
Write for Pree Catalog, or send ase for 104-page Beat Builders’ Book 
nded 


— yo illustrations. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Kefund 


PIONEER BOAT & PATTERN CO., Wharf 380, BAY CITY, MICH. | 














Greatest Launch 
Offer Ever Made 


Price $110 
Length 16 feet. 


Beam 4 ft. 2 in. 
Motor 32 H. P. 


Launch—with 
Mullins “1909 Special”? siciviceh of Fuster an hou miproved i. Two Orcle,Heveraibi 


| 





Engine and Mullins Silent Underwater Exhaust. Mullins Patented Steel Construction like boats with large air-chambers 
like life boats, insures speed and absolute safety. 
Our Complete Catalogue of Launches, Motor Boats, Marine Engines, Hunting and Fishing Boats gives complete 


specifications of the ‘*1909 S; al” and full pastiquie rs mp oe our eu oad —_ ae 100 Models designed by Whittelsey & 
Whitaker of New Y ort the een successful navai architects rectal ne ant your boat you will want it at 
once, not three months later; so write today Our 


W. H. Mullins Company, /09 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 
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=o), 
BED HAMMOCK For Porches, Verandas, Lawns, 


Tents and Indoor Use 


Combines 
Hammock, Couch 
and Swing Settee 


A third of a century’s experi- 
ence shows that Rowe’s Ham- 












mocks can be depended on to 





give 10 years of continuous out-of-door service. From the model and of 
same weight canvas (white or khaki), as made by us for years for U. S. Navy. 
Strong wood frame, thick mattress. Holds six persons. Ideal for outdoor 
sleeping. Complete, with lines and hooks ready for hanging, delivery charges 
prepaid in United States, carefully packed. 

WRITE FCA DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
about this most comfortable and durable piece of outdoor furniture, and 


prices of different styles and sizes. 


E.L. ROWE & SON, Inc.,435 Wharf Street, Gloucester, Mass, 














Sanitary Floors 


Stores in which foods are sold—stores in which 
merchandise of any kind is sold—schools, offices and 
public buildings, should all have sanitary floors. 
Dusty floors are dangerous—a positive menace to 
health, for tramping feet set the dust particles and 
germs circulating through the air, thus increasing 
the chances of dust poisoning and resultant diseases. 

Floors-can be made perfectly sanitary by treat- 
ing them three or four times a year with 


STANDARD 


Floor Dressing 


Tests have proved that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust nearly one hundred 
per cent. It also keeps the air clean and 
fresh, preserves the floors and saves labor, 

Sold everywhere in barrels and cans of 
varying sizes. 

Not intended for household use. 

We will prove the wenderful effictency of 
standard Floor Dressing AT OUR OWN EX- 
PENSE. ©n request we will treat part of one 
pA i sehoolroom or corrider floor, free of 
charge. 

Te localities far removed from nel 
we will send free sample with fall directions 
for applying. 

Ask for our free booklet, “ Dust and Its Dangers.’ 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


ALLL) 
FLOOR 
‘DRESSING 
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Tested by Time 





There is a large element of risk in 
the purchase of some articles ; this 
applies to new inventions, as well 
as to imitations of many which are 
well-known fhe risk, of course, 
and too much care can- 





THE “EKICSSON” 


ncreases with the price, 
not be given to the selection of such articles as are 
This risk is elimi- 
nated when it is possible to purchase of firms 


ntended for permanent use 


whose reputation and goods have stood the fest of 


time; for then the buyer merely looks for the 
firm name or trade-mark, which protects him. It 
so happens that he is thus protected in the pur- 


ance on the market of imitation pumps, not only 
inferior in construction and lacking in durability, 
but so named as to deceive the innocent purchaser. 
Complaints received from many, who have been 
thus imposed upon, impel us to advise intending 
buyers to look carefully at the two cuts here shown. 

They are facsimiles of the genuine. Be sure, 


also, (het ‘Ne EEERIDER © MEERICSSON 


appears upon the pump you purchase. When so 
situated that you cannot personally inspect the 
pump before ordering, write to our nearest office 
(see list below) for the name of a reputable dealer 


chase of a in your locality, who will sell you only the genuine 


pump 


e . Over 40,000 are in use throughout the 
H O ft A 1 r world to-day. 
i J 
\| Write for Catalogue H, and 


ask for reduced price-list. 


Riper-Ericsson 


Co. 


ENGINE 


: Also makers of the 
The cuts upon this page show two different styles a 


| 
of the Hot-Air Pump; the upper is called the “Reeco”- Electric Pum) 


*‘Ericsson,” and the lower the ‘‘ Rider.” The 


35 Warren Street, New York 





motive power in each is identical; the ‘‘ Rider” 239 Franklin Street, Boston 
merely being of larger capac ity. The world-wide 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 


popularity of these pumps and their adoption into 
' 


: ‘ " : 234 Craig Street West, 
every clime have naturally resulted in the appear- 


22 Pitt Street, 


Montreal, P. Q. 
Sydney, N.S. W. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 


West Seventy-second Street, at Central Park 
One of the Largest and Most Palatial in the World 


Cuisine tnexcelled. Perfect in every appointment. 
Service unequalled. An ideal Hotel, catering both to 
permanent and transient patronage. Library of 3000 
volumes, Sun Parlor, Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Orchestra. 
No other hotel can offer the same luxury, comfort, and 
elegant surroundings as the Majestic at so low a cost 
to its patrons. Booklet on request. 


THE “RIDER” 
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We Will Send You This Box 
of 


WAILBVR'S 


CHOCOLATE 


VDS 


Postpaid for 30 Cents 
We want you to try WILBUR’S "BUDS." You 
will be a lover of "BUDS" ever after. 

They are known as the daintiest, purest, most delicious chocolate confection 
made. Each"BUD "is a cone of vanilla chocolate, sweetened with pure cane 
sugar, and made by a special process that gives it a taste and flavor unlike any 
confection you know. Each "BUD" is separately enveloped in a silver foil 

wrapper that keeps it fresh and free from handling. 


If your confectioner cannot supply you, send 30 cents, stamps or coin, and we will 
oO send this dainty box of WILBUR'S delicious “BUDS” direct to your home. 
1 Ib. by mail, $1.00 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc. 
228 BREAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 














i ly worth tl ice of a strictl flats and apartments, and why The Monroe is 
ieee ays . Bik: found today in a large majority of the very best 


: : ‘ homes in the United States. 

The Monroe is the only solid porcelain And it’s why you should have The Monroe in 
refrigerator. The inside is one solid piece you%” home—for the sake of knowing your food 
—a ‘“‘china dish’’ with walls an inch thick. 7s clean, and to protect the family’s health at the 
Most other refrigerators have cracks and sametime. Read our liberal offer 


corners which can never be really cleaned. 
The Monroe can be sterilized and rendered 
germiessly cleaninevery partinaninstantby 
simply wiping it out with a cloth wrung from 
hot water. This is not true of most refrigerators 
—no matter what is claimed by the makers. 


£ ur HEALTH of yourself and family This is why The Monroe is installed in the best 


SSeS ee ee eee : . a 
> POOLE RODE CBE si 


Write ¢odcy for The Monroe Catalog. Pick out the 
size and style refrigerator you wish to try, convince us 
in your own way that you are entitled to our trust and 
confidence, and we'll send you a refrigerator at once, all 
freight prepaid. Use it in-your own home 60 days and 
prove to yourself that The Monroe is all we claim. Then 
decide whether you wish to keep it. Remember, all 
risk and expense is ours. Write today. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Station D CINCINNATI, 0. 
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A Constant Satisfaction 


The absolute certainty that foods will be 
perfectly kept—the positive knowledge that 
the butter and the cream will not be tainted 
with the odor, or taste of fruits, vegetables or 
other food—the eliminating of undue consump- 
tion of ice—and all thoughts of leakage, to- 
gether with long service, is a constant source 
of satisfaction to all users of 


M¢& CRAY 
REFRIGERATORS 


(Acep things fresh) 


because the air in them is purified by constantly recurring 
contact with the ice, caused by the *‘McCray System.’ 
This also dries the air so that even matches or salt can be 
kept perfectly dry in this refrigerator. 
Your choice of sanitary linings: . (looks like white 
china— Inch thick), porcelain white enameled wood 
or odorless white wood. : 

No zinc ts ever used as zinc forms dangerous oxides that 
poison milk and other food. 


Can be arranged for icing from an outside porch if desired. 


Cut Down Your Ice Bills 


McCray Refrigerators use less ice than other re- 

frigerators, because ate wane are the thick- 

est and best “heat and proof” walls made. 
McCray Refrigerators of all sizes and styles are ready for 
i diate ship t. Built-to-order refrigerators for an 
purpose can be shippod three weeks after order is recet 
Every McOray is guaranteed to give lasting 
Upon request we will send one of our illustrated books 
which explains why McCra Katrigeralore are better than 
otber refrigerators and rom ordinary ice boxes. 


Tear this off as @ reminder te request buck. 


McOray Refrigerator Co., 875 Mill Street, Kendallville, Ind. 


Gentlemen:— Please send me r free ref. rator book 
checked below. sae - 





ques No. 85— size for Residences. 
No. A. H.— to-order for Residences. 
No. 66—For 





FRAMB. 00 000000000000 ccccensene seeccesséhoupedenbbecveseasenghbas 
SWGEE. oo verccccescccccoccccccsceseccesccoccesoecooss eevceee seeee 
CHI. oo cecscccccccccscscssce 000 SEUBM. ceccesevseceecceses eovecese 





eR 
BROADWAY 


‘The Only One 


We have the exclusive con- 
trol of all advertising space in 
the New ¥ork City surface cars, 
Borough of Manhattan, Borough 
of Richmond, Borough of Bronx, 
and the Fifth Avenue Auto Busses, 
and are the only street car adver- 
tising company that will not ac- 
cept the advertising of patent 
medicines or “cures” of any 
nature. 


Eighty per cent. of the adver- 
tising that comes into our office 
unsolicited is refused—we have a 
standard. 

Dealings direct with principals 
only. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 
Company 














225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“THE STAR” 


Asbestos t 
Pad w. | | 


For Dining é 
Tables 











= 


The original and patented. Dining Table Pad. 

Not an imitation | 

Ihe best Pad manufactured. 

Made of a special grade of Asbestos of sufficient thickness | 
and weight to assure protection from damage by heat and 
moisture, covered with double faced cotton flannel to make ii | 
soft and noiseless. 

Pads and leaves made to fold to co 
when not in use. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and P 
size 5 to 18 inches, round, square or oval. 

Ask your dealer to show you the STAR Pad. 

All Pads and Mats bear our trade mark, “ Star.” 

W rite for descriptive booklet. 


L. W. KERNEY & CO. 
246 W. 62nd St. - —_ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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' im) 
BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUNDS 
Make them attractive with Stewart’s iron fence and gates. 
CUEAPER THAN WOOD AND LAST A LIFETIME. 
We submit designs and estimates. Write for booklet show- 
ing hundreds of designs at all prices. Agents wanted. 


SM as -S-e eee THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 











SHIPPED YOU 


For Inspection 


FREE 
The ITHACA 











I F, 1716 Covington &t., CINCINNATI, 0. 
ron rence | Largest makers of Iron Fence in the world. 








HALL CLOCK 


All Charges Prepaid 


We ship this clock direct from our 

factory to you upon receipt of your 
request. We prepay charges. If it 
is not what you expected or as rep- 
resented, ship it to us, charges col- 
lect. Use itten days and if satisfac- 
tory, remit us its price, $29.50. 


Partial Payment Plan. If you pre- 
ferto pay for this clock by install- 
ments, remit us $8, and §3 per month 
for eight months. 

This beautiful Colonial time-piece, 
exactly like photograph, cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere for several 
times the price we ask. We elimin 
ate the profits of salesmen, rs and 
retailers, and give you the benefit of this 
saving. 























An appropriate birthday or wedding 
gift. 

A hall clock fs a treasure for any home, 
It lends a dignity to the home, 


DESCRIPTION 
Constructed of polished cherry, ma- 
hoganized or polished, selected oak. 
Size—Height 7 1-2 feet. Width 19 inches. 
Depth 11 inches. 
Ornaments—Top ornaments, brass, pol- 
ished and lacquered. 
Doors—French crystal. 
Dial—12 1-2 in. square, black Arabic fig- 
ures. 
Movement—Our standard heavy brass 8 
day movement. Polished brass visible 
pendulum. Strikes hours and half 
hours, on soft-toned gong. 
Each elock is guaranteed for 10 years. 
State if oak or mahoganized cherry 
is wanted 

If you would consider the purchase 
of this clock, write immediately, re- 
questing us to forward it to you free 
of all charges, forinspeetion, accord- 
ing to above terms. 


THE ITHACA CALENDAR 
CLOCK COMPANY 


16Adams St., ITHACA, N. Y. 
Established 1865 


Makers of the world-renowned 
Ithaca Calendar Clocks. 


If interested in calendar clocks, 
send for catalogue. 


































































"Allen & ‘Boston. 





“Arch itects z 





THE GREATEST PRESERVATIVE KNOWN 
FOR SHINGLES IS 


Dexter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stain 


Thousands of testimonials prove their supe- 
riority over all others. Write for samples to 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 
204 Broad Street, Boston 


Agents: H. M. HOOKER Co., 128 W. Washington St., Chicago; 
W. 5. HUESTON, 6 E. goth St., New York; JOHN D. 5S. POTTS, 218 
Race St., Philadelphia; W. W. LAWRENCE & Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; 
F. H. MCDONALD, 619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids, Mich.; F. T. 
CROWE & Co., Seattle, Spokane. Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore.; 
KLATT-HIRSCH & CO., 113 Front St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Eat your favorite 
food without fear 





FORMULA. . . . . 
Bach 2Gr. Triangule Relieves Indigestion, Dyspepsia and all 


contains 


Pepsin—Pare Ase distress from an out-of-order stomach 
Diastase 


a Large 50c cases — any drug store 


Powd. Cardamon 








Sugar s 
Oil Canada Snake Root. Pare, THompson & Pape, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. and Windsor, Ont., , Canada 





— —<—<—<—_———— By 
Captain ALFRED T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


This book, by one who has gained world-wide distinction as an 

authority on naval affairs, presents not only personal reminiscences, 

but also a narrative full of interest of the change from sail to steam 

power in the navy, and shows the resultant tremendously important 

effects. The volume is, in fact, a history of the old navy and the new. 
Crown 8vo, $2.25 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





























For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has _ been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, Il. Pertland, Me. Buffale, N.Y. Pittsburg, Pa., 
Denver, Colerade. Marton, Ind. Grand Rapids, Mich., White Plains, NX. ¥. 4246 Fifth Ave. 






. " © Plainfield, Ind. 265 &. College Ave. Pertland, Oregon. Providence, R. I. 
West Waven, Cone. Des Moines, Ia. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa., Teronto, Ont., Canada. 
Washington, BD. C., Crab Orchard, Ky. &t. Lowls, Me. 812 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 





211 N. Capitel 4. Lexington, Mass. Manchester, N. H. Marrisburg, Pa. Londen, EFnagiand. 
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is the genuine, the kind 
of carpet sweeper you have 
either used or have heard about 
for the past 3| years. There's but 
one BISSELL Sweeper. It has been 
frequently imitated, but never approached 

in the perfection of its mechanism or 
sweeping qualities. Don't accept the "just 
hi as good as the Bissell" —insist upon having 
if the real sweeper. There's but one best in 
anything; in carpet sweepers it's the Bissell. 
Sold by all first-class dealers. Prices $2.50 
to $6.50. 


Buy a Bissell “Cyco” Ball-Bearing Sweeper 
now of your dealer, send us the purchase slip 
within one week from date of purchase, and 
we will send you FREE a fine quality 
card-case with no printing on it. 


Write for Free Booklet. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 33 Grand Rapids, Mich. 

(Largest and Only Exclusive 
Carpet Sweeper Makers in 
the W orld.) 
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enKins Bros. Radiator Valves 


are the most reliable ever designed for steam heating 


systems. They are extensively used, and equally satis 
factory whether installed in the largest office building 
or the modest cottage. Made of high-grade new steam 
metal; first-class workmanship; renewable discs. 


Prices moderate. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


"JENKINS BROS., 73 John St., New York 


M. & M. Portable Houses 














Beautiful Summer and Winter Homes, complete in every detail. Built on 
the Unit System. Everything fits. Any one can erect them. Absolutely 
wind and weather proof. We pay the freight, and deliver our houses 4 
to any R. R. Station in the United States. ® 

W rite ua, encloting 4c. postage, for our handsomely illustrated Beok of Plans 
und Designs No. 7, showing in full detail our Summer Cottages, Bungalows, Automo- 
bile Garages, Photograph Galleries, Children’s Play Houses, Hunters’ Cabins, etc., etc. ~ 

MELSHON & MORLEY, 700 Main Street, Geginaw, Mich. The Original, Reliable and fapgeet 

New York Office: No. 1 Madison Ave., Room 8102 G Manufacturers of Portable Houses in United States. ] 





[] LOFTS SYSTEM 


YOU CAN EASILY OWN A GIAMOND OR A WATCH 


Send for our iMustrated 1909 cata! is correct and 

aie Ayers vein ihe priser wi k A eong — e-fifth went wate et ay 

e wish to see. you like pay on price on delivery 

We Send on Approval end tho belence in eight equal monthly payments. We make your credit as good 

as the millionaire’s and give you the advantage of the lowest possible prices. We make $5 or $10 do the work 

thet $50 does in a cash ere hwy I guarantee of value and my ed — — today. 

it wil ter than stocks, bonds or savi: interest, for Diamonds % 

Invest in a Diamond. ; hod value 10 to 2% ensanily, par © security is absolute, If x 

you A 

considering a puapend ss = Watch asa Ih i= will rie - the Loftis System a ous and r= convenience > fh 
om anniversaries, Descriptive catalog is free. Write toda: > a it now. = 


SLOFTIS #25 & {a8 Tota saa fosee | Ba 2 aut 
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SKIN SCALP 





























HAIR HANDS 


Cleansed Purified and 
Beautified by 


CUTICUKA SOAF 


The constant use of Cuticura 
Soap, assisted when necessary by 
Cuticura Ointment, not only pre- 
serves, purifies and beautifies the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands, but 
prevents clogging of the pores, 
the common cause of pimples, 
blackheads, inflammation, irrita- 
tion, redness and roughness, and 
other unwholesome conditions. 
All who delight ina clear skin, soft, 
white hands, a clean, wholesome 
scalp and live, glossy hair, will find 
that Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
realize every cag 

Sold a pe wert ° 


as Columbus 'A ve., 


ea-32-page Book, free, tells skin sufferers all 
about cause and trea’ t of skin troubles. 











MAY IS 


CARBON 


MONTH 


Drug, grocery, housefurnishing 
and department stores through- 
out the United States are en- 
— about the satisfaction 
that 


CARBON 


UNBURNABLE 
CLEANING FLUID 


is giving oa customers. 


Durin every purchaser of 
CARBO y wil receive free a copy of 
‘*_. from Cellar to Garret,’’ an inter- 
tsting booklet on how to keep house 
properly—regularly 10 cents. 

Clean your summer clothes—your 
housefurnishing fabrics with Carbona 
—and be safe! 


15e — 25¢ — 50c — $1.00 
Cannot Explode or Burn 


Carbona ~~ dangerous benzine 
and naphtha for all cleaning purposes 
—leaves no streak after cleaning. 


Should your dealer not be able to supply you 
with 2 copy of this booklet send us the word 
“ Guarantee” from the label which runs over the 
cork and we will send you a copy without charge. 


Carbona Products Co. 


NEWARK 
NEW JERSEY 





You wouldnt dare | 
do this with 
benzineor napht 
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‘“‘The World’s Best Table Water’”’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “ Richard's Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 
and illustrate ‘d humo 27 OUS 5 book. Sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bidg., New York City. 




















¥ DELIGHTFUL 


“Che Dainty 
be Covered 


Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


Particula oak 


after nner | For his future, give your baby 
YOUR DENTIST KNOWS Mellin’s Food to-day. . 
~ It is the one -infant food that [PA 
that Chiclets keep the teeth can, at all times, be made to 
¥4| agree with baby, to nourish and | 
white and the gums Rosy Red. By strengthen him. 
If your baby » not thriving, get for him, 


Sold: tm S¢ 10¢ and 25¢ packets 4 now, a bottle of 


roe pee Sconces = Ale Mellin’ S Food 








| 7S CS Se 














The Berkshire Hills Siceatalens 


Established Thirty-one Years. 


For the exclusive treatment of cancer and all other forms 
of malignant and benign new ge (except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 


(without resorting to surgical 


Ask your family physician to make a personal inv ini 
This (petttation & contested unen a ctebelly ofiee| ethi 
Complete information given upon request. 


WALLACE E. BROWN, M. a 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
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Talk. Through 


HARPER'S 
and get Results 





HE distinctive literary quality of HARPER’S 

MONTHLY gives it a class of readers in 
this country and throughout the world who 
are peculiarly its own. @ It pays to reach 
these readers when RESULTS are accounted to be 
the final measure of advertising success. 











HARPER & BROTHERS 


PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Every Homebuilder should have a copy of 
THIS BOOK 





Modern Bathrooms 


I! you are building a new home, or installing a new sanitary 
equipment in the old, you should have this book before 
you decide on the fixtures. You, as a layman, know little 
about the sanitary question. Yet home-sanitation and home- 
health are matters too vital to leave in any other hands than 
your own. This book contains to a detail just the kind of 
information every buyer of bathroom fixtures needs. No 
matter how much or how little your bathroom investment is 
to be, $50 or $500, this book shows you exactly how to get the 
best and most practical equipment at the price you want to 
pay. “MODERN BATHROOMS?” is the most elabor- 
ate and most instructive book ever issued on the sanitary 
question. Send for it now and read it. 
Please enclose 6c. postage and give us the name of your architect and plumber, if selected, 


Standard Sanitary Tf9.Co. dept. A, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms, New York: 35-37 West 3ist Street. Pittsburgh: 949 Pennsylvania Avenue. St. Louis: 
100-102 North Fourth Street. _ Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street. Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut Street. New Orleans: Corner 
Baronne and St. Joseph Streets. Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 
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Copyright 1909 by Hart Schaffner & Marx 


OU understand, of course, that our object in these 

illustrations is to lead you to want to see the clothes, 
and find out if they’re as good as they look here. 

But when you see them, don’t let one point escape 
you; our fabrics are always, without exception, strictly 
all-wool; it’s really the most important point, for you. 
There’s a good deal of clothing for sale that isn’t all- 
wool; better be sure of our name in what you buy. 


Send six cents for the Spring Style 
Book; shows a lot of good ones, 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston . New York 
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Away from the 
Commonplace = — into the realm of the 


rarest confection de 
lights — you will class 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


Out of the ordinary in 
dainty form, in delightful 
goodness, in dessert 


adaptability. 


in Ten 
Cent Tins 


Also in 
"twenty-five 
cent tins 
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Fore- 
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that will make certain the best pos- 
sible selection of funeral casket and 


appointments when the need arises, 
Knowledge is assuredly better than lack of 


knowledge which may lead to after-doubts. 








BRONZE 


Because of its imperishable nature, 
this beautiful alloy is known as the 
Eternal Metal. Works in bronze 
wrought five thousand years ago have 
endured through the ages, resisted the 
ceaseless corroding influence of moist- 
ure, withstood intact the upheavals of 
the earth, and remain today in perfect 
state of preservation. Nor can fifty 
future centuries have any deteriorating 
or destructive effect upon them. 


Massive in design, perpetual in 
character, NATIONAL BRONZE 
CASKETS fulfill the noblest ideal of 
the burial—until recent times priv- 
ileged only to a Nation’s great. 


Literature descriptive of these 
which will be sent to those who so 
request cannot fail to impress upon 
the reader a meaning of greater im- 
port than any of ordinary affairs. 








Store in your mind, now, 
these facts: All that is most 
excellent in quality, all that is 
finest and staunchest in material 
and construction, all that is most 
beautiful and appropniate in de- 
sign, and highest in memorial 
character, is represented by 
NATIONAL CASKET ComMPANY 
manufacture. 


To act upon this knowledge, 
in the event of being called 
upon to use it, is to assure the 
satisfaction of a duty well done 
and the comfort of a tribute 
well administered. 


NaTIONAL CASKETS are furnished everywhere by Funeral Directors of highest 


principle and ability. 


You should know by whom in your own locality. 


The NaTioNAL CaskeT ComPANy makes no sales direct, but maintains show- 
rooms in 23 cities for the convenience of the Funeral Director and purchaser. 


NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY 


Albany; Allegheny; Baltimore; Boston; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Chicago ; East Cambridge; 
Harlem ; Hoboken ; Indianapolis; Louisville; Nashville; New Haven ; New Y ork City ; 
Oneida; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Rochester; Scranton; Syracuse; Washington; Williamsburg 


TRADE “ MARK 


We sell only through Funeral Directors 
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BANKERS TRU 


_ COMPANY 














7 WALL STREET, NEw YORK a 











Capital . : 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


- $1,000,000 
1,353,700 








DIRECTORS 


STEPHEN BAKER, Pres. 
Bank of Manhattan Co., N.Y. 
SAMUEL G. BAYNE, Pres. 
Seaboard Nat’! Bank, N. Y. 
EDWIN M. BULKLEY. 
Spencer Trask & Co., N.Y. 
JAMES G. CANNON, V. Pres. 
Fourth Nat’! Bank, N. Y. 
EDMUND C. CONVERSE, 
President, N. Y. 
HENRY P. DAVISON, 
J.P. Morgan & Co., N. Y. 
WALTER E. FREW, V. Pres. 
Corn Exchange Bank, N.Y. 
FREDERICK T. HASKELL. V. Pres. 
Illinois Trust & Sav. Bk., Chicago 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, Pres. 
Chase Nat’! Bank, N. Y. 
THOMAS W. LAMONT, V. Pres. 
First Nat’! Bank, N. Y. 
GATES W. McGARRAH, Pres. 
Mechanics’ Nat’! Bank, N.Y. 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, 
Blair & Co., Bankers, N. Y. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 
J.P. Morgan & Co., N.Y. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Pres. 
Chemical Nat’! Bank, N.Y. 
DANIEL G. REID, V. Pres. 
Liberty Nat’! Bank, N. Y. 
EDWARD F. SWINNEY, Pres. 
First Nat’! Bank, KansasCity. 
JOHN F. THOMPSON, 
Vice President, N. Y. 
GILBERT G. THORNE,V.Pres. 
Nat'l Park Bank, N.Y. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND P 


res. 
importers & Traders Nat. Bank, N.Y. 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, V. Pres. 
Chase Nat’! Bank, N. Y. 

SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Pres. 

Gallatin Nat’! Bank, N. Y. 








EVERY FOREIGN 
TRAVELER 


should use the cheques 
of the 


American Bankers 
Association. 
Issued by leading banks 
and bankers throughout 
the United States, these 
cheques (denominations 
of $10, $20, $50, and 
$100) are the safest and 
most convenient yet de- 
vised. They are avail- 
able in every part of the 
world, and are cashed 
promptly by hotels, 
stores, etc., in payment 
ofall travelers’ accounts. 

Your banker will sup- 
ply these cheques, or, if 
more convenient, you 
may apply direct to the 
Bankers TrustCompany. 


























Inquiries are invited as to the Company’s functions 








as Executo: Administrator. and Guardian: as Fiscal! 


\ Agent, and as Irustee for Individuals and Corporations 
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The peasant-women of France have their own way of washing clothes. 
It isn't a very good way, but it serves. They dip the clothes in the waters 
of a running stream and beat them with sticks and stones until, in more 
ways than one, they “knock the spots” out of them.* 

In France, time is not of much value, labor is cheap and if the women 
of that country prefer to wash clothes as their great-grandmothers did, 
that is their privilege. 

But, in America, conditions are different. Here, time is valuable, labor 
is not cheap and running streams are not found everywhere. So, when 
American women wash, they use soap and, by so doing, get through as much 
work in an hour as their sisters on the other side of the Atlantic do in a day. 

The more intelligent these women are, the surer it is that they usel vory 
Soap—not necessarily for everything, but for the finer things; colored goods, 
for example, wash silks, woolens, laces, curtains, etc. Such articles cannot be 
cleaned by beating them with sticks and stones, nor should they be washed 
with ordinary laundry soap. Nothing but Ivory Soap is good enough for them. 


Ivory Soap is the mildest, gentlest, purest soap it is possible to make. 
It does what soap is intended to do—it cleans, but it does not injure. 


Ivory Soap . . 994%o0 Per Cent. Pure. 


% Some soaps, used in this country, do the same thing. 
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Swifts Premium, 
Ham,Bacon ad Lard 








Dealers Supplied by Swift & Company, U.S.A. 





Absolutely Pure 
The only baking powder 
made with Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


No Alum,No Lime Phosphate 


There are 
Advantages 
in Being 
Well. 


[en days’ change from coffee 
vell-made 


will tell its own tale. 


‘*There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 








BAKER'S Cocoa 
ral | 50 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN 

EUROPE 
| oF AND 
Sepinteredy AMERICA 
A perfect food, preserves 

health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & Co., Ltd. 





Established 1730 DORCHESTER, MASS. 








im methods of the past to the con- | 


venient Fountain Pen 
custom of now. 


Time saving and writing satisfaction are inittated 
with the purchase of a Waterman's Ideal. 


From all Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 B’way, N. Y. 
Boston Chicayo San Francisco Montrea' London 





a 








